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“a tos latest reports from Russia denote 
that the long-neglected ports of the 
Crimea are to be put in good order for de- 
fence. Since the war with France, Eng- 
land and Turkey, many years ago, when the 
Russians were driven from Sebastopol and 
Balaclava, after the loss of thousands of 
valuable lives, the whole of the Crimea hag 
been neglected by the mother country as 
being of no account. Now all is to be 
changed. The harbor of Sebastopol is to be 
cleared of wrecks, the fortifications restored, 
heavy guns mounted, railroads improved, 
and all of the territory on the Black Sea 
placed in first-class order. The expense will 
be enormous, but Russia never stops for 
money when her interests are concerned. 
She has some great designs in view, and 
what they are time only wil! demonstrate. 
It looks like a war with England: ‘ 
13 


THE CRIMEA TERRITORY. 


PORT OF BALACLAVA, CRIMEA. 


There is no doubt but that the fall of 
Sebastopol, and the loss of the Crimea, were 
the cause of the Emperor Nicholas’ death. 
He was reported to have died of apoplexy, 
but there were those who hinted at poison, 
and a broken heart,—rage and mortification 
being more than the proud Czar could en- 
dure and live. He was a tyrant,—a bold and 
fearless one,—and knew the character of his 
people better than any of his predecessors. 
But he could not endure shame, and so died, 
either by his own hand or natural causes. 
It has not been uncommon for Russian 
rulers to step out in a sudden and mysteri- 
ous manner, either hy the aid of a bow- 
string or poison, and who can tell the mys- 


teries of the Winter Palace at St. Peters- 


burg? The Czars pass away, and the peo- 
ple are not particular as to the cause of 
death. It would not be prudent to make 
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many inquiries, with a secret police to re- 
peat every word uttered. Siberia is too 
near, and life is too short, so the cry is 
raised that “the emptror is dead —long 
live the emperor,” and business goes on as 
usual, in spite of plottings and deep laid 
conspiracies, which require constant watch- 
‘ing by the police and military authorities. 
The engravings which accompany this 
-article were taken at the close of the war, 


_and represent the places as they existed at 


the time when the whole region was honey- 


-combed with rifle-pits and trenches, graves 


and mines, and about the period when the 
world was astonished at the rash, useless 
charge of six hundred bold men on an 
enemy's fortifications. Even to this late 
day the daring deed is not forgotten, and no 
one knows who blundered in giving the 
order, Kertch and Balaclava were two 
noted harbors of the Crimea, and in them 
most of the troops and stores were landed 
and, as usual, wasted. for want of proper 
care on the part of the commissary depart- 
ment, while men were suffering for want of 
food and medicines, and yet there was an 
abundance of both at hand, but red tape 
prevented their use, until the newspapers 
made such a row that a different order of 
things was instituted, for when John Bull 
gets mad he is angry all over, and dares 
everything and anything. 

The Crimea, formerly called Crim-Tartary, 
and in remoter times known by the designa- 
tion of Taurica Chersonesus, is a peninsula 
on the northern shore of the Black Sea, 
projecting into it from the mainland of 
Southern Russia. The territory extends 
one hundred and thirty miles from north to 
south by one hundred and seventy from 
west to east; but the latter direction em- 
braces a long, narrow strip of country abut- 
ting eastward from the main mass. The 
area is estimated at 1,050 square miles, 
which is equal to that of the principality of 
Wales, with the addition to it of the English 
border counties. Travelers in the middle 
ages frequently styled the peninsula the 
island of Caffa, in allusion to its almost 
complete insulation, and the great commer- 
cial town of that name on the east coast. 
In fact, that it once was entirely detached 
from the continent, according to ancient 


opinion, is very probable from the character 
of the connecting neck of land. This is the 
Isthmus of Perekop, seventeen miles in 
length by five in breadth, and so low, that 
from the centre the seas on either hand are 
apparently above the level of the spectator, 
and seem only to require a slight impulse 
from the wind to unite their waters. Nature 
has distributed the surface into two very 
distinct regions, There is a highland range 
on the south coast, and a series of steppes 
to the north of it which compreherd by far 
the greater portion of the country. This 
highland range runs some seventy or eighty 
miles along the shore, and is from twelve to 
twenty miles broad. It culminates in the 
Tchadir-dagh, or Tent Mountain of the Tar- 
tars, the Table Mountain of the Greeks, and 
the Saddle Mountain of the Cossacks, up- 
wards of 5,000 feet above the sea. In the 
space between the main ridge and the 
beach, or the under-cliff, the climate is de- 
lightful, as it is open to the warm breezes of 
the south, while protected from the cold 
winds of the north. ‘It has, therefore, been 
studded with chateaux and villas belonging 
to the great Russiau nobles. Originally, a 
perfect chaos of rocky fragments, traversed 
by deep ravines, the stern and savage fea- 
tures have been toned down by art covering 
them with creepers; and the vegetation of a 
southern clime has been introduced, the 
almond, arbutus, olive, cypress, wild chest- 
nut and Judas-tree, which flourish with 
great luxuriance. The principal residence, 
Aloupka, called the Alhambra of the Crimea, 
was built by the late Count Woronzow, and 
is of rich ‘greenstone in various styles. The 
Gothic and Saracenic predominate, and are 
somewhat typical of the site, on the con- 


Prines of Europe and Asia, the west and the 


east, the land of the feudal baron and the 
oriental satrap. 

No river occurs in the whole district 
worthy of the name throughout the year. 
The Salghir, the most considerable, de- 
scends from the northern slope of the 
mountains, enters the steppes, and creeps 
slowly through them to the Putrid Sea, In 
nearly all parts of its course before reaching 
the plains, it may be passed dry-shod in 
summer, by simply stepping from one stone 
to another in its bed. The Alma, the scene 
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of the victory of the Anglo-French in 1854, 
similarly changes its character with the 
season from a rapid stream to an insignifi- 
cant rill. 

Among the members of the animal king- 
dom, the wolf, fox, stag and roebuck are 
found in the wooded highlands. Hamsters, 
small burrowers, annoy the husbandmen by 
making havoc with grain and vegetables. 
The harmless and graceful jerboas, earth- 
hares of the Germans, feed upon the bulbous 
plants in the steppes, and divert the traveler 
by their frolics. Birds of prey are numer- 
ous, with birds of song and beauty, the 
nightingale and lark, the oriol, hoopoe and 
brightly colored bee-eater. Reptiles include 
the tree-frog, so brightly green as to be 
scarcely distinguishable from the leaves of 
the trees it haunts, and peculiarly interest- 
ing from its habits and bird-like note. The 
creature is weathér-wise, and is sometimes 
kept in large glass jars, half-filled with 
water, to answer the purpose of a barome- 
ter. A little ladder being inserted, the frog 
ascends to the upper half of the jar in fine 
weather, and indicates an approaching 
change by taking refuge in the water below. 
The scolopendra, or centipede, from six to 
eizht inches long, and the tarantula spider, 
of huge size, are both common, and justly 
dreaded from the severe effects of their bite. 
The latter abounds in the vicinity of Sebas- 
topol. Besides the usual domestic quadru- 
peds, Bactrian camels are employed for 
draught on the plains, and buffaloes in the 
mountain districts. 

Sebastopol, lately the military capital, 
close to the southwest point of the peninsu- 
la, was founded in the year 1786, but re- 
ceived all its chief fortifications and public 
buildings during the reign of the Emperor 
Nicholas, while Woronzow was viceroy in 
the south. It is now rapidly rising from 
the heap of ruins to which it was reduced by 
the memorable siege of 1854-1855, in defi- 
ance of a certain treaty. In 1861, Alexan- 
der II., with the empress, paid a visit to the 
place, and laid the foundation-stone of a 
new church. The noble harbor is a repeti- 
tion of Malta on a larger scale, and of Sid- 
ney on asmaller. Previous to the appear- 
ance of the town, there were two humble 
hamlets on the shores, Aktiar on one of the 


creeks of the southern side, and Inkermann 
at the upper extremity. But the site was 
anciently occupied by Greek colonists from 
Heraclea, who founded a city, and gave it 
the name of the Heracleatic Chersonesus, in 
memory of their original home. It survived 
every storm down to a comparatively late 
period. Two strong towers were entire 
after the rise of Sebastopol, a little to the 
south. Vestiges of walls, gates, dwellings 
and sepulchres, the shafts and capitals of 
columns, were also found strewn over the 
ground. The Tartars regarded them with 
wonder and reverence, but the Russians 
swept them away by using them up as 
building materials. A railway now connects 
Sebastopol with Moscow. It is nine hun- 
dred and sixty-three miles in length. 

Balaclava, about eight miles to the south, 
with one of the most completely landlocked 
harbors that nature ever made, has likewise 
been a long occupied site. The Genoese 
held it while they were lords of the shore; 
reared the fortress, the remains of which 
are on the heights; and originated the name, 
which is a corruption of della chiare, beau- 
tiful port. Very fancifully, Dubois de 
Montpereux fixed the wanderings of Ulysses 
in the Euxine; and regarded the harbor of 
Balaclava as the identical spot described in 
the tenth book of the “ Odyssey”: — 

“Within a long recess a bay there lies, 

Edged round with cliffs, high pointing to the skies; 

The jutting shores that swell on either side 

Contract its mouth and break the rushing tide. 

Our eager sailors seize the fair retreat, 

And bound within the port their crowded fleet ; 

For here, retired, the sinking billows sleep, 

And smiling calmness silvered o’er the deep. 

I only in the bay refused to moor, 

And fixed, without, my hawsers to the shore.” 
Excluding the theory from notice, a more 
exact description could scarcely be given of 
the harbor of Balaclava, about three-quarters 
of a mile long, three hundred to four hun- 
dred yards wide, very deep, with lefty prom- 
ontories at the mouth, which so closely ap- 
proach each other that two large vessels can 
hardly pass in the intervening channel. 

Kaffa, on a convenient roadstead of the 
east coast, has gone to decay, but contains 
many memorials of former importance, 
when, as the capital of the Genoese colonies, 
it was popularly called Little Constantino- 
ple from its extent and popularity. 
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Kertch, on the strait leading into the Sea 
of Azov, with the distant summits of the 
Caucasus in view, is a small well built town, 
entirely modern. It stands on the site of 
ancient Panticapeum, founded by the 
Greeks from Miletus, eventually the capital 
of Mithridates, and of the kingdom of Bos- 
porus, from about 502 B. C. to 344 A. D. 
This district is mentioned by Demosthenes 
as the granary of Athens; and the buck- 
wheat of Kertch carried off the prize at the 
Great Exhibition in Hyde Park in 1851. 
The environs are of special interest. Huge 
cones of earth stud the surface, the tombs 
of the wealthy and gay of a long-departed 
generation, which have yielded gold orna- 
ments and trinkets, gilt bronze vases, all of 
very fine workmanship. A hill fronting the 
sea has the name of Mount Mithridates, as 
the supposed site of his palace. The trav- 
eler may now have historical recollections 
revived at Kertch, not only by undoubted 
remains of antiquity, but by putting up at 
the Bospheri Tractir, the Bosporus Hotel. 

Simferopol, the civil capital of the penin- 
sula, is inland on the banks of the Salghir, 
in the hilly tract between the mountains and 
the plains, and has a population of 25,800. 
It has some handsome government build- 
ings, with churches gay with pictures of 
saints in rich gilt frames. 

But by far the most interesting place, a 
few miles distant, is Bakchiserai, the Palace 
of Gardens, the old metropolis of the khans 
of Crim-Tartary. The site is a Matlock-like 
valley, through which a small stream wends 
its way. The houses are on its banks and 
the slopes of the hills on either side, inter- 
spersed with gardens, vineyards, and clumps 
of Lombardy poplars. The Serai, or pal- 
ace, toward the centre, was restored as 
much as possible to its original condition 
by the Emperor Alexander. 

The surrounding country in spring, when 
the grasses are rising, resembles an 
immeasurably verdant ocean of the 
freshest and brightest green. But this hue 
soon ceases to be uniform, and is almost en- 
tirely extinguished over extensive spaces, 
owing to flowering plants putting forth their 
floral glories, and waving to the wind their 
masses of varied color. Thousands of acres 
may be seen covered with the purple lark- 


spur, intermingled with patches of bright 
scarlet poppy and the pink-colored wild 
peach-shrub. There are tulips, crocuses, 
pinks, hyacinths and anemones innumerable, 
finely contrasting with each other; and 
there is mignonette in abundance, but with- 
out the color which cultivation has given to 
it. While the vegetation is astonishingly 
luxuriant, it is not remarkably for variety. 
Botanists usually enumerate about five 
hundred species of plants in these vast 
grazing-grounds, each species usually grow- 
ing in large masses. The most common is 
the hair-grass, Stipa capillata, which often 
occupies more than half the surface. Next 
to it is the closely related feather-grass, 
Stipa pennata, called Schelkowoi, or silk- 
weed, by the Russians, which generally 
covers a fourth of the land, and is frequent- 
ly grown as an ornament in Enylish gardens. 
Though these grasses are not esteemed by 
all as fodder for cattle and sheep, they form 
the principal food of the herds and flocks 
on the plains of Southern Russia. Thistles 
are also prominent, occasionally attaining 
the height of six or eight feet. Hence the 
relation may be credited of the Cossacks 
concealing themselves and their small 
horses in the thickets of the steppes. Worm- 
wood rises to the height of six feet, and the 
cattle are compelled to feed upon it in spe- 
cially dry summers, when the milk and but- 
ter are detestably bitter by the aliment. 
Locusts are a terrible scourge to the veg- 
etation, natural and cultivated, though for- 
tunately their appearance in destructive 
swarms is only occasional. Years pass 
away without damage from them, owing to 
the limited number. Then for successive 
years a gradual increase is perceptible, till 
millions upon millions cover the ground, 
and darken the air when on the wing. The 
most common species, the Gryllus devasta- 
tor, is also the most formidable, as the name 
implies, combining, according to a current 
saying, the bite of a horse, the greediness 
of the wolf, and unequaled powers of rapid 
digestion, In the beginning of May, when 
the eggs deposited in the ground the pre- 
ceding autumn are hatched by the returning 
warmth of summer, the baby locusts crawl 
out of their holes, and immediately begin to 
feed. After remaining stationary a few days, 
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they are compelled to migrate by the con- 
sumption of the grass. Not having wings, 
they creep slowly, or proceed by a series of 
leaps. They pause at night, and also in 
cold wet weather, but when on the march, 
no natural impediment or artificial obstruc- 
tion arrests it. Though commonly proceed- 
ing in a straight line, they acquire a taste 
for the cultivated vegetation, and will move 
tu the left or right to attack the plantations 
- of a town or village. The Tartars endeavor 
to get rid of the enemy by beating the 
ground with branches of trees. Deep 
trenches are also dug, filled with lighted 
straw, to protect fields threatened with inva- 


sion; and at Odessa long iron rollers are 
dragged by horses over the invaded surface. 
But all the means resorted to are more 
plausible than effectual, as the living are 
not sensibly diminished by the numbers de- 

Dreary in the extreme is the appearance 
of the steppes in winter, when the snow is 
lord-paramount of the soil, and every trace of 
a road or trackway is obliterated, while storms 
of fearful violence occur. The Russians 
distinguish three classes of storms, and give 
them distinctive names. The mildest form, 
called the Miatje/, corresponds to the wild- 


est weather to which we are accustomed, 
rain, sleet or snow, simply descending from 
the clouds. The second and severer kind 
of storm, the Samet, occurs more rarely, 
though the winter seldom passes without an 
example. It raises the snow from the 
ground, with its whirl in vast masses, and 
drives it forward horizontally, filling up ra- 
vines, and sometimes burying men aud cat- 
tle beneath the drift. Indoors there is tol- 
erable security from danger. Abroad the 
traveler may protect himself by gaining the 
shelter of a forest; and a large number of 
men or beasts may withstand the blast in 
an open country by grouping together. But 


woe betide the solitary wayfarer with no 
shelter at hand. The driving shower of 
snow blinds him, and no horse will move 
though spurred and flogged to.the utmost. 
But the third kind of storm, the Wiuga, far 
exceeds the second in violence, though still 
more rare, and always announcing its com- 
ing by unmistakable indications. When 
these have appeared, no one sets out upon 
a journey, not even to the next village, 
though only a verst or two distant, lest the 
dreaded hurricane should overtake him. 
Precautions are taken for the safety of the 
houses by protecting them on the north side 
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with heavy stones, and propping them up 
on the south. Droves of cattle, flocks of 
sheep, and troops of wild horses in the 
steppes gather in a compact circle to resist 
the gale, if no shelter is attainable. But en- 
tire groups have been driven before it with 
headlong speed, till blown over the edge of 
a precipice into a ravine, or swept from the 
cliffs into the Black Sea. There have been 
instances of men near the sea being sur- 
prised by the tempest, and forced into the 


’ water; while roofs, trees, stones, and other 


objects in its path are taken up from the 
earth like chaff from the thrashing-floor, 
and conveyed by the eddying air whole 
versts away. Government couriers are ex- 
cused, if during the three days the Wiuga 
is abroad —its usual duration —they re- 
main closely housed at the post stations. 
Odessa, the headquarters of the governor- 
general of Southern Russia, stands on the 
northwestern shore of the Black Sea, at the 
distance of about nine hundred miles from 
Moscow, and 1,200 from St. Petersburg. 
It was founded on the site of an old Turk- 
ish fortress and a few fishermen’s huts, by 
Catherine II. in 1792, and is now the third 
commercial port of the empire, while one of 
the most important in Europe for the export 
of wheat. It has a population of 154,000. 
The capacious harbor, protected by two 
moles, has sufficient depth of water almost 
to the very shore for the largest men-of-war. 
The city is seen to great advantage from the 
sea. It occupies a high limestone cliff, 
along which runs a promenade. Then a 
long line of buildings occurs, with the Ex- 
change at one extremity, and the princely 
palace. built by the late Count Woronzow at 
the other. Some principal hotels are inter- 
mediate, all overlooking a broad expanse of 
intensely blue waters. From the centre of 
the promenade, a monster staircase descends 
the cliff to the beach, with a bronze statue 
at the top, of the Duke de Richelieu, a 
French emigrant. He was made governor 
by the Emperor Alexander, and laid out 
most of the streets. Instead of amassing 
wealth, he devoted his income to public ob- 
jects, and is said to have left the place, on 
relinquishing office, with a small portman- 
teau containing his uniform and two shirts. 


Such a Russian official deserved a monu- 
ment. 

Odessa labors under great disadvantages 
as a place of residence, and would never 
have prospered but for its commercial posi- 
tion. The neighboring country is of the 
tamest description, and can sustain no luxu- 
riant timber, while owing to the friable text- 
ure of the limestone on which it is built, 
the dust forms an insufferable plague in dry 
weather, which rain converts into a sea of 
mud. 

Nicolaief, on the coast eastward, with 
33,000 inhabitants, where the rivers Bug 
and Ingul blend in a common estuary, of 
equally mode n origin, exhibits the outline 
of an immense naval port, not destined at 
present to be filled up, owing to the loss of 
the vocation for which it was designed, that 
of harboring and recruiting the Russian 
Black Sea fleet. 

Cherson, near the mouth of the Dnieper, 
with 40,000 inhabitants, will ever have a 
name in history from its connection with 
Howard, the philanthropist, whose tomb is 
in the adjoining steppe. A small japanned 
hand-candlestick, much bruised, once his 
property, is now in the museum of Odessa. 

Ekaterinoslav, on the Dnieper inland, 
founded by Catherine II., during her famous 
journey to the Crimea, bas not prospered. 
Though planted upon a gigantic scale, as if 
intended to be the abode of a million of 
souls, it has only gathered a population of a 
few thousands in the space of threescore 
years and ten. The palace provided at the 
spot for the imperial tourist was a splendid 
edifice, standing on a slope by the river, 
surrounded by a park. The trees have 
grown up to be magnificent timber; the 
stream flows on with undiminished majesty 
and might; but the royal dwelling, spoiled 
by the peasantry for materials to erect or 
repair their cabins, is a heap of shapeless 
fragments, a ruin without the interest of his- 
tory or the dignity of age. 

Taganrog, on the northeast shore of the 
Sea of Azov, seated on a high cliff, is a 
thriving shipping port, subject to the disad- 
vantage of shallow water, which compels 
vessels to lie off at a great distance to un- 
load and receive their cargoes. It was 
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founded by Peter the Great in 1706, whose 
sojourn at the spot is commemorated by an 
oak wood of his own planting, a suitable 
monument in a district naturally destitute of 
trees. At this place the Emperor Alexan- 
der ended his days, December 1, 1825, after 
a visit to the Crimea, during which he 
caught its intermittent fever. From hence 
to the decayed town of Azov, on the oppo- 
site shore, a shoal extends, or rather a con- 
tinuation of shoals; and when violent east 
winds blow, the sea retires so remarkably, 
that the inhabitants are able to make pass- 
age between the two points on foot, a dis- 


tance of about fourteen miles. But the ex- 
periment is somewhat hazardous, as the 
wind shifts suddenly, and rapidly brings 
back the water. This singular kind of mon- 
soon comes every year after midsummer. 
The Sea of Azov is the Palus Maotis of 
the classical geographers. It extends near- 
ly two hundred miles from northeast to 
southwest, by one hundred miles in the op- 
posite direction, but is more lacustrine than 
sea-like, as the water is everywhere shallow 
and comparatively fresh. It is supposed by 
the people on its shores to be filling up, 
and there seems to be no doubt of the fact. 


Pallas records in 1793, the launch of a large 
frigate where lighters now sail with difficulty. 
This is the consequence of the large amount 
of sediment brought down and deposited by 
the Don, which also renders the waters any- 
thing but blue and limpid. The great river 
gives its name to the Don Cossacks, who oc- 
cupy the country around its mouth, which 
forms one of the governments, with Novo- 
Tcherkask for the capital, at a short dis- 
tance westward of the main stream. The 
town was founded in the year 1807, upon 
the recommendation of their celebrated ata- 
man, Count Platof. 


The Sea of Azov, with its arm, the Putrid 
Sea, washes the northeastern side of the 
Crimea. At the commencement of the war 
with Russia, the latter name excited curiosi- 
ty on the part of many who were led by 
passing events for the first time to pore 
over charts of the district. Ideas of the 
tragic or the horrible were suggested by it. 
But only very commonplace features are in- 
dicated. The tract in question is one of 
shallows, lined with swamps and quagmires, 
scarcely passable by men or animals, which 
give off noxious exhalations in the heat of 
summer, and render the whole neighborhood 
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at that season highly insalubrious. ' Large 
beds of osiers jut out into it, and serve as a 
haunt for a quantity of moor-fowl. The 
ancients appreciated its true character when 
they called it an unwholesome marsh or 
lake Paulus Putris. These closely land- 
locked basins communicate with the grand 
expanse of the Black Sea by the Strait of 
Kertch, the old Cimmerian Bosporus, at the 
eastern extremity of the Crimea. Both 
shores of this channel exhibit evidences of 
pseudo-volcanic action. Kertch has a mud 
volcano in its neighborhood, but the most 
remarkable is on the opposite coast, at a 
short distance from Taman. The hill here 
in its ordinary state resembles a vast sore. 
Various apertures appear in a crater-lik« 


area, from which water is discharged, with 
dingy-looking mire and a fetid gas. But 
paroxysmal action has been sometimes dis- 
played in a prodigious outpouring of mud, 
accompanied with grand columns of fire and 
smoke. One of these eruptions took place 
February 27, 1794, when the flames rose to 
the height of three hundred feet, and the 
mud was thrown into the air, In a short 
time, according to the estimate of Pallas, 
who repaired to the spot, 100,000 cubic 
fathoms were ejected. The Cossacks dis- 
tinguished the place by the name of Prekla, 
signifying hell. 

War between Russia and England may be 
delayed, but it must come sooner or later. 


THE UNFINISHED PICTURE. 


BY ERMINIE C. STRAY. 


HERE stands on the easel before me 
A picture unfinished today, 

Just as she left it that morning 
When the angels called her away: 

A picture with lights and shades softly 
Blended the canvas upon; 

And looking with eyes dim with weeping, 
I scarcely can think she is zone, 


It seems she must soon be returning, 
To take up her palette and brush, 
But, alas! forever more o’er it 
There will reign this sad, solemn hush; 
And her fingers will never transform it 
To anything more than today, 
And with hearts aching sadly we leave it, 
As she has left it, to go far away. 


We turn from the unfinished picture, 
f And think with a sigh of the past, 

And future so mystic before us, 
And days gliding on so fast; 

And wonder if over the river, 
Away from earth’s gloomy night, 

She will finish the work: here attempted, 
And prepare for our own last flight. 


OHIO, 1885. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


A BRUSH WITH LADRONES.—A YOUNG LADY’S MODE OF EXPRESSING 
THANKS.—THE PEON’S MURDER.—A LONG CONFESSION. —ON THE 
MOUNTAIN SIDE.—- THE TRAPPERS. — MONTEREY ONCE MORE. — DON 
SANCHOS RECEIVES A BLOW.—THE AMERICAN CONSUL EXPRESSES AN 
OPINION. — AGREEABLE QUARTERS.—AN EARTHQUAKE, AND A TU= 
MULT.— AN INTERVIEW WITH GENERAL CASTRO.— ANTONIO AND 
CARLOS SANCHOS ARE SNUBBED.—A DANGEROUS MISSION TO CAP— 
TAIN FREMONT. 


E were eating our dinners of baked trout and cold chicken, and rath- 

er stale frijoles as an adjunct, the ladies were expressing the pleas- 

ure they derived from the journey, and the happiness they anticipated in 

soon seeing their husbands, when the four horsemen appeared in sight, hav- 

ing crept down the mountain side in such a stealthy manner that we should 

not have noticed them until they were close upon us had not Jack uttered a 

significant growl, and thus caused us to look up, just as the strangers be- 
gan to lope their horses toward us. 

“ Ladrones,” suddenly exclaimed the peon, and made a backward leap, 
and landed in some bushes, out of sight. 

The rancheros did look like thieves, and we were suspicious that they 
were of that grade of humanity, for the fellows had their long lariats in their 
hands all ready fora throw. In a few minutes more we should have been 
entangled in their coils had not the dog given us warning. The ladies ut- 
tered subdued exclamations, and then repeated the first prayer they could 
think of, and it sounded in Spanish something like our English version of 
“ Now I lay meé'down to sleép.” 

“ Que quiere usted?” Lewey challenged. 

“ Amigos,” was the ready response, but we doubted their being friends, 
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for their movements were far from being friendly in that wild, deserted part 
of the country. 

“ Keep off,” my comrade cried. “Do not advance. We want none of 
your company.” 

“You will like us better after a short acquaintance,” the rancheros re- 
sponded. “ We are poor men, and mean no harm.” 

“In the name of the Virgin do not let the ladrones harm us,” Senora 
Costello cried, as she clasped her child in her arms, and her face, so beauti- 
ful and pure, showed the fear she experienced, while Senora Castro, like 
the wife of a warrior, looked the courage she felt, and regarded the new- 
comers with haughty defiance. 

“ Senors,” I said, as soon as the little wife had made her. appeal, and it 
was not a vain one, for I resolved to defend her with my life, “ this lady is 
the wife of General Castro, the governor of the State. We desire that she , 
shall not be annoyed.. Your presence troubles her. Will you, like gallant 
men, retire and no longer give her anxiety ?” 

The fellows whispered together for a moment, and we thought they would 
comply with our request, but instead of galloping off they drew nearer, and 
one of them said, — 

“ We are poor men, our ranches have been despoiled by the forces of the 
government, and we own not a peso. Give us all the money you have, 
your guns and powder, and we will let you pass without further molesta- 
tion. What say you, is ita bargain?” 

“Give them nothing,” was the stern command of the elderly lady. 
“ They would not spare us if you did.” 

As we supposed she understood the nature of her countrymen better than 
we did, her words inspired us to show fight and save those committed to 
our charge. We did not fear the ladrones if we could keep them ata dis- 
tance, and our necks from the encircling influence of the terrible lariats. 
If they threw them, and we were caught, death was certain, for they would 
gallop over the plain, and drag us at their horses’ heels until life was 
extinct. . 

“ Ladies,” I said, “the safest place for you is the volante. Go to it 
quietly, but as speedily as possible, and leave us to deal with these men. 
We will not desert you, but fight to the last.” 

The senoras arose and obeyed us without a word. As the rancheros 
saw the movement, and understood its significance, they prepared for a 
charge. Now they never would have thought of such an act if they had 
understood the power of rifles. They supposed that we were armed with 
the old-fashioned Mexican musket, that did not carry a ball within three 
fathoms of the point aimed at, and a regiment of soldiers, equipped with 
that weapon, have been known to fire all day in a pitched battle, and not 
kill more than fifty men, and wound but a few additional enemies. 

“ Let us to them gib it,” Lewey muttered, as the ladrones dashed toward 
us. 

We waited until the fellows were within fifty feet and then aimed at the 
two foremost ones, those who were a little in advance of the others. With 
the crack of our rifles the men singled out reeled in their saddles, and then 
leaned forward and clutched their horses’ manes. They did not seem to 
take much interest in the rest of the fight, for their animals, frightened at 
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the report of the guns, dashed across the plain toward the mountains, and 
disappeared in the thick chapparel, the riders having no control over 
them. 

As we discharged our guns we ran as fast as possible to the shelter of 
the volante, and threw ourselves flat upon the ground, with arms extended, 
and it was well that we did so, for two lariats flew through the air, alighted 
on our persons, and, as they touched our heads, we raised our hands and 
pitched them some distance from us, and so saved our lives by that simple 
manceuvre. 

The rancheros dashed on, baffled but not defeated. They knew that we 
could not have time to re-load our rifles, so supposed that we were sure to 
be captured at the next charge. With a light touch of the heavy curb they 
threw their horses on their haunches, wheeled them like a well-irilled sol- 
dier, and once more came toward us, determined to ride us down if the lari- 
ats failed. 

“ De pistols to dem gib,” whispered Lewey, who always spoke bad Eng- 
lish when excited. 

We rolled over, close to the wheels of the volante, where the women 
were praying for our success, drew our pistols, which the ladrones did not 
suspect we had on our persons, and, when the Mexicans were close upon 
us, fired, just as the lariats were thrown. The mustangs swerved in their 
course, and thus disconcerted the aim of the men. The reatas flew wide 
of their mark, grazed one of the wheels of the volante, slipped to the ground, 
and, as the horsemen passed us, we gave them a second broadside from the 
other pistols, and had the satisfaction of hearing one fellow utter a yell of 
pain, and then both mustangs pitched to the ground, and the Mexicans 
went with them, one with a broken leg, and the other with a bullet in his 
shoulder. 

“Don’t mind ’em, cried Lewey. “Let de blanked scoundrels suffer as 
much as dey can. Load de guns and de pistols. Dar may be udders of 
*em not far off.” 

The advice was too good to be rejected. We let the wounded ladrones 
lie on the ground, one of them with a leg under the wounded mustang, and 
grinding the fellow’s flesh into the saddle and earth at every movement of 
the animal. 

“ Bueno,” cried the two ladies, as they clapped their hands. “ Brave 
men. A thousand thanks. Kill, the ladrones.” 

When a Mexican woman has her blood up she does not stand for trifles. 
She can be as cruel as one of the male members of her race. The senoras 
smelled blood, and there was no mercy in their hearts. 

We did not feel that way. We had conquered in the fight, and were sat- 
isfied with what we had done. We did not propose to despatch our prison- 
ers, but let them get well the best way they could. While we were re-load- 
ing our rifles and pistols, however, the black, savage peon, who had run 
away at the first sign of danger, glided out of the chapparel, and went to- 
ward the injured men. We did not note his movements very closely, think- 
ing that curiosity alone drew him tothe spot. But suddenly we heard a 
yell for mercy, and then a sickening crunch, and, on running to the spot, 
saw that the cowardly savage had killed both ladrones where they lay on 
the ground with well-directed blows of his machete, or heavy knife. 
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“ Dog,” we asked, “‘ why did you do this?” 

“ So that they will no longer trouble honest people,” was the prompt re- 
ply. “They have gone to the devil who created them.” 

“Do not scold the peon,” cried the ladies. “He did right. The la- 
drones would have maltreatedus. They missed their game, and had to suf- 
fer the consequences.” 

We were not so hardened as that, but were guiltless of the murders, 
thank God. We should have spared the injured rancheros, and let them 
escape. But what could we say or do? The peon was not under our com- 
mand, and did as he pleased, regardless of our wishes. The ladies gave 
him orders, and he obeyed. If we had pleaded for mercy a smile of con- 
tempt from the savage would have been all the reply he might vouchsafe. 
So we held our tongues, and left the fellow to pillage the bodies, and se- 
cure such articles as he thought valuable. 

*‘ Now we will finish our dinners and coffee,” the elderly lady said, as we 
assisted her to alight from the carriage. 

“ By gar,” cried Lewey, when he heard the words, “this is cool. Some 
nerve has I, but de ladies beat it all out of sight.” 

“ And I,” said the little wife “will now reward my gallant preserver with 
as many kisses as he will take. My life, my honor, my child has he saved. 
May the saints bless him.” 

I could not refuse the polite invitation, so saluted the fair lady with two 
kisses, but somehow there was not that vim and sweetness in them that I 
experienced at Monterey previous to her marriage, or before the time of 
the tragedy that had been enacted before our eyes. We look fur gentleness 
and tenderness, mercy and forgiveness in women, and when we do not find 
them masculine admiration does not become an instinct, and so it was in 
my case. The beautiful woman was before me, but she had shown no pity 
toward the vanquished, and I did not think she was so pretty as when | saw 
her the day before, asking for protection from the rude assaults of the 
soldiers. 

“Vare does my share of de kissing come in?” asked the envious 
Lewey. 

The Senora Castro must have divined the question, for she held out her 
hand, a very well formed one even if it was a little dark. 

‘ You,” she said, “for your bravery on this occasion shall be permitted 
to kiss my hand.” 

“1 vill do it,” said Lewey, “but I is not hungry for such dings,” and he 
pressed his lips very respectfully on the lady’s fingers. 

As he spoke in English the senora’s feelings were not hurt, as she could 
not understand a word he uttered. He looked eagerly at the thin lips of 
the young wife, but she did not take the hint, although both ladies praised 
us in no stinted manner for the part we had performed. 

We made a fresh pot of coffee, smoked a few cigarettes, in which the 
ladies did not disdain to join us, and at two o’clock were once more on our 
way, leaving the dead men and injured horses where they had fallen, food 
for the coyotes and momntain lions, unless there were companions to look 
after the remains. 

We passed through a beautiful section of the country, with the high coast 
range of mountains on our right hand and the seashore on our left. Some- 
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times, from our elevated position, we could catch a glimpse of the ocean, 
solitary and deserted, with no sail in sight to break the monotony. We 
could not travel fast, as the trail was rugged, so were not sorry to catch 
sight of the adobe walls of a ranche house just as the sun was sinking, and 
the chill air of the coming’ night swept through the valley, fresh from the 
waters and snow-crowned mountains of the northern sierras. 

The owner of the ranche, an aged Mexican, and a priest, came out to 
meetus and make us welcome. Captain Fernando had passed that way 
the day before, and stated who would follow him, so that there was no sur- 
prise expressed as we drove up. The holy father belonged to the Mission 
Carmel, four miles from Monterey, was on a tour of confession and chris- 
tening, and ready to marry such as desired to enter the holy bands of 
matrimony. 

“ Welcome, daughters, to such as the house affords,” the padre said, as 
he came forward and assisted the women to alight, while the aged Mexican 
stood uncovered, out of respect to the rank of the ladies. “ We could have 
wished,” the priest continued, “that your reception and entertainment were 
more regal, but the government troops were here last night, and they did 
not leave much of any value behind,” and here the good man smiled, and 
glanced at the sister of the captain of the cavalry company, but the Senora 
Costello did not seem to think that any apology was needed for the conduct 
of the men, for she simply said, — 

“ Holy father, I suppose soldiers must live the same as priests.” 

“Yes, child, but they need not steal what they can’t eat. But God be 
with you, daughters. Enter the house, and supper shall be served 
immediately.” 

As we were not invited we piquetted our horses, found them a mess of 
barley, and made preparations for spending the night. As we knew that 
we should not be permitted to sleep in the house we cleared out a place in 
the out-building, and then waited for such portion of supper as the ladies 
might be disposed to send us, and I am glad to state, for the honor of the 
sex, that we were not forgotten, as we had a bountiful supply of frijoles and 
tortillas, and some coffee, the latter none too good, as the cook had not set- 
tled it, in his haste to serve the distinguished visitors. 

While we were disposing of the food the priest came toward us, and 
raised his hands over our heads. We saw what was coming, arose, and 
stood uncovered before him. 

“Soldiers,” he said, “the ladies have told me of your bravery. Al- 
though you are foreigners and heretics take an old man’s blessing. It nev- 
er yet harmed any one.” 

“ Holy father,” said Lewey, “I am a Catholic, but not a good one.” 

Here I nodded an assent, and my friend continued, — 

“I do not make love to every pretty face that I see, like some gringos I 
could mention, yet I have not confessed for many months. Will it please 
you to hear me if you have the time and patience? ” 

“ Holy father,” I remarked, “if he makes a full confession you will have 
no sleep tonight. Better take him by installments. Two or three hours 
this evening, and the rest early in the morning.” 

The good priest did not smile at the words. He simply said, — 

“ As a servant of the church I will give your friend all the time he re- 
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quires,” and the two walked to a secluded spot, and Lewey must have had 
a long catalogue of sins to answer for, as he was gone an hour or more, and 
when he returned said that he was all right for a year at least. 

The ladies came out in the court-yard and sat for a while, their shoulders 
covered with serapes to keep off the heavy dew and cold night air. They 
were very pleasant, and spoke more than once of the service we had ren- 
dered them, and how grateful they felt for our exertions in their behalf. 
Then Senora Costello complained of fatigue, and gave me her hand as she 
bade me a quiet good-night, and a hope that I might sleep well. 

We were not disturbed by the cries of the coyotes, and got up and washed 
long before the ladies were dressed and ready to show themselves. We 
fed our horses, had breakfast, and by eight o’clock once more resumed our 
way, and nothing happened of interest until we were ten miles from the 
Carmel Mission, then, while climbing a mountain, at a snail’s pace, for the 
trail was rugged, tour men stepped from the bushes, rifles in hand, huge 
knives in their belts, and pepper-pot revolvers on their hips. 

“ The saints preserve us,” the ladies exclaimed, “ here are more ladrones, 
and no retreat.” 

We could not turn the volante, and if we had it would have been of no 
use, for the strangers might shoot the mules from where they stood, and 
not half try. 

I knew from the dress and appearance of the men that we had not fallen 
in with another party of Mexican ladrones, but four American trappers, and 
what they could want of us was a mystery. 

“Put up your rifle, Lewey,” I said, as my friend began to unsling the 
weapon from his back. “ Here we will find better marksmen than our- 
selves, and before we could fire they would riddle our bodies with bullets. 
Let me deal with these people, for fighting is of no use with such odds 
against us. If they are Americans I can manage better with them than 
you.” 

“ Senors,” cried the two ladies, thrusting their heads out of the side of 
the volante, and looking a little alarmed, while Senora Costello clasped her 
child closer to her breast, “we hope there is no danger to you and us.” 

“J trust not, ladies,” I answered, “ but we must hope for the best. Re- 
main calm and quiet while I go forward to meet the strangers, and question 
them.” 

Followed by Jack I rode slowly forward, the trappers still remaining near 
the centre of the trail, their rifles carelessly thrown across the bend of their 
arms, and right bands on the locks of their guns, They looked at me with 
as much curiosity as I manifested, and, when I was within a few paces of 
the men, they motioned for me to halt, and 1 obeyed the mandate without 
delay. They were tall, brawny, muscular fellows, wearing red shirts and 
slouched hats, and on their feet they had Indian moccasins, trimmed with 
beads and porcupine quills. Their eyes were bright and very alert, and 
seemed ever watchful, as though expecting an enemy to appear near them 
at any moment, 

“ Tip the greaser a little Mexican lingo, Bill,” one of the trappers said to 
a comrade, who was supposed to be the linguist of the party, and, thus 


urged, the man who was addressed as Bill took a step forward, and 
said, — 
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“ Buenos days, saynor?” ‘ 7 


I laughed as I answered, — 


“| think we had better palaver in English, gentlemen. We shall under- _— 


stand each other better.” 


“ Blank me, the fellow a’n’t no greaser,” Bill remarked. “ Mexicans 
don't speak like that ’ere.” 
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MEETING FREMONT’S SCOUTS ON THE MOUNTAIN. y 
“ No, gentlemen, I am an American like yourselves,” I said. / 
“Then what is yer doin’ on here?” was the next question. “ Ride up 
and let ’s take a squint at yer close to.” 
I rode near the men, and they looked me all over, and seemed a little puz- 
zled at my Mexican costume. 
“ Whar did yer come from, pard?” one of the trappers asked. 
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“Santa Barbara.” 

“ Will, jist tumble off that ‘ere hoss for a minute. We wants to talk 
with yer for a while,” and I obeyed the request, as I knew it would not do 
me any good to refuse the polite command. 


“Sot yerself down on that stump, stranger,” one of the men said, the 
person who seemed to be the leader of the party. 


I obeyed, pulled out my pipe, lighted it, and smoked with apparent un- 


“concern. The men imitated my example in the pipe line. 


“ Keep yer eyes peeled for the greasers, Bill,” the leader said. “There 
may be some scoutin’ round here, although I think not. We don’t want 
to be took by surprise nohow, jist at this time,” and then the man turned to 
me and resumed his questioning. 

“Who is you anyway, stranger ?” he asked. 

“JT have told you. I am an American, formerly a sailor, but left my ship 
at the end of the voyage for the purpose of marrying and living in the 
country.” 

As I mentioned the word “ marrying” all of the men laughed, but in a 
subdued manner, as though they were not accustomed to make any noise 
when giving expression to their mirth. 

“ What ship was you on, stranger?” demanded the leader. 

“The Admittance, of Boston,” was my prompt answer. 

One of the men gave me a sharp look, and asked, — 

“ What was the name of the skipper of that ‘ere ship?” 

“ Captain Peterson.” 

“ Korrect,” was the ejaculation. “ Now one thing more. That ’ere sbip 
was at Santa Barbara one time, and a party of trappers was aboard of her. 
Now, stranger, what did them ’ere men do while they was thar?” 

“In the first place,” I said “ they all had a tot of aguardiente, and then 
fired at champagne bottles hung from the yard-arm.” 

“ Korrect to a hair,’ was the complacent expression of the questioner. 
“T was thar, mate, and knowed all about it.” 

“ You bet, especially the rum part,” one of the trappers cried, and a sub- 
dued chuckle passed around the group. 

I did not remember the man, but had no doubt he was on board the Ad- 
mittance at the time, as we were often visited by trappers for the purpose 
of buying powder and lead. 

“ Now one thing more, pard,” the questioner asked. “What else did we 
do?” 

“You desired to borrow one of our boats so that you could hunt otter in 
the kelp,” I said. “The captain refused to let you have the gig as he feared 
trouble from the greasers.” 

“That’s gospel truth. Yer was thar, stranger, as sure as yer are alive. 
There ’s no make up in that yarn. Yer Yankee fast enough.” 

“ That ’s all very well,” the leader remarked, “ but we wants some other 
things jist now. Whar is yer goin’? and who has yer with yer?” 

“T am on my way to Monterey, and my shipmate and myself are escort- 


_ ing two ladies to that town to join their husbands,” was my prompt 


reply. 
“Who is the women ?.” 
“I have told you, — ladies.” 
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“ Well, all women is ladies, a’n’t they?” 

“Not in every case. There are real ladies under our protection, and we 
mean to see them safely to their homes.” 

“ That is all right, stranger,” was the gruff reply. “ We don’t object to 
that by any means. What we want to know is this, —has yer seen any- 
thing of the greaser soldiers about here?” 

“ We heard that a troop of cavalry was just ahead of us,” I answered, for 
I thought the men would realize the fact as well as ourselves if they were 
out on a scout. 

“ That ’s the truth. Now yer know that the United States and Mexico 
is at war, don’t yer?” the leader asked. 

“ I have heard so.” 

“ Well, it ’s a fact. Now which side does you take in the fight ?” 

“Can you doubt?” I asked, and the answer seemed to satisfy the man, 
for he said, — 

“That ’s all right. Now we wants you to go with us and see the 
cap’en.” 

“ What captain ?” 

“Fremont. He's not far from here, and might like to question yer om 
some pints we has neglected to call up.” 

“You must excuse me this time,” I said. “I hope to see him here- 
after.” 

“Could n’t we persuade yer to go?” the leader asked with a smile, a 
very significant one. 

“ Certainly, for you are in force, aud we are weak, but I trust American 
trappers will respect the ladies and their escort.” 

“ What ’s the use, Jim?” the man who had been on board the Admit- 
tance remarked. “The Yank is all right. Let him and the women folks 

” 

Most of the men nodded an assent. 

“T a’n’t no objections. You can travel, and mind yer don’t mention hav- 
in’ met us on the trail,” and the leader motioned for me to continue my 
journey with the volante and ladies. 

“ By the way,” J asked, as I mounted my horse, and prepared to join my 
anxious friends, “is Captain Fremont encamped near here ?” 

“ Never yer mind whether he is or not,” was the short answer. 

“ How many men has he under his command ?” I asked. 

“ None of yer business.” 

“Ts he on the war path?” I ventured to question. 

“ Will yer git, yer everlastin’ poll parrot?” the trapper remarked, and 
threw up his rifle in an ominous manner, and I feared he meant business. 
I touched my hat, and galloped back to the ladies. When I reached them 
1 glanced along the trail, but not a single person except our party was in 
sight. The scouts had vanished as suddenly as they appeared, and left no 
sign of the direction in which they had gone, yet I had no doubt they were 
watching our movements from the midst of some thicket, and hearing all of 
our conversation. 

““Who were the men?” asked Senora Castro, as soon as I was within 
speaking distance. 

“ Some trappers who were uncertain about visiting Monterey, fearing the 
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trouble would cause them to be held as prisoners. They will soon cross 
the mountains, and go back to their hunting grounds.” 

The ladies were satisfied with the explanation, and Senora Costello 
flashed me a warm look of thanks from her bright eyes, and make a motion 
with her lips as though she owed me a kiss. 

“ Dat is von big lie,” Lewey said in English, as we resumed our snail- 
like pace up the side of the mountain. “Dem men vas scouts, and you 
knows it. Vas it a tight squeeze to git us by dem?” 

“You had better believe it was. Captain Fremont is encamped near 
here I think, and that means bad luck for the greasers. Those trappers 
.are some of his scouts, and are keeping a sharp watch over the trails. If 
they had suspected that one of our ladies was the wife of General Castro 
they might have held her as a hostage, although our countrymen do not 
make war on women. Remember, Lewey, we know nothing of the object 
of these men. They were only trappers, you recollect.” 

“ All right,” was the cheery answer, for my French friend took the hint 
without delay. 

When we had crawled to the top of the mountain a magnificent sight 
met our view. The mules were so tired we concluded to remain where we 
were and eat our luncheon, having no fear of further molestation, as thé 
town of Monterey was in sight, although at some distance, yet it seemed to 
be almost beneath our feet. The bright blue waters of the bay were rip- - 
pling and dancing undera gentle southwest wind, and all along the exten- 
sive, crescent-shaped beach the white surf was rolling and tumbling, re- - 
minding us of hide-droghing days, when we were wet from morning until 
night, yet happy and careless of the future. Across the bay we could see - 
the sand hills of Santa Cruz, and nearer, the black rocks of the Point of 
Pines, and the dark, sombre trees in their rear. Close by was the Mission © 
Carmel, the walls falling to decay, and affording shelter for but few priests, 
the owners of not many cattle, as the Mexican government had seized on 
all that was valuable, and converted them intu money for the benefit of ad- 
ministradors and othet speculators. 

The ladies were delighted with the view. Even husbands were forgotten 
for a moment, as the senoras sat on a rock and looked off toward the town 
and bay. There was but one vessel in the roadstead, and that we sup- 
posed was the war-like schooner California, Captain Cooper, and I shud- 
dered at the fate of our national ships, should any enter the harbor and en- 

ge the terror in battle, with its crew of kanakas, and old Queen Anne 
muskets for cannon. 

We found a spring of sparkling water, but had nothing to eat except a 
few hard-boiled eggs. 1 was about to take my rifle to try and find a deer 
when a strange-looking Indian appeared on the scene, with a hind-quarter 
of venison on his shoulder. 

He did not resemble the California native in feature or color, dress or 
appearance. He carried a lizht rifle in his hand, and showed no fear, as he 
approached us quite boidly, with a firm step and upright form. 

{ spoke to him in Spanish, but the Indian shook his head as though he 
did not understand. 

“ You speak English ?” I said, and the stranger nodded. 

“ Will you give us a portion of your meat?” I asked. 
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“Yes; take what you want.” 

He threw the venison on the stones, and Lewey cut off what we needed 
for broiling on the ooals. 

“ Who are you?” I asked, as I gave the man a piece of tobacco in pay- 
ment for the meat. 

“ Me Delaware Indian,” was the proud response. 

“Who is with you?” 

“ Fremont.” 

“ Where is he?” I asked. 

“How should I know?” was the guarded reply. “ He here today, to- 
morrow he gone. Who knows where he goes? The wind will not tell the 
secret. Delaware Indian no talk too much. No good.” 

He rose up and took his venison, disappearing in the forest, and that was 
the last we saw of him. He was one of Fremont’s celebrated Indian scouts, 
and followed his commander from the Missouri clear across the continent 
suffering hunger and thirst, danger and almost death for the sake of being 
on a trail, or hunting expedition. 

I was not sorry when the Indian disappeared from sight, for I did n’t 
know but he might be on the war path. He liad been scouting through the 
country, killed a deer during his wanderings, and was now returning to 
camp, wherever it was located. 

The ladies asked about the Delaware, and I told them he belonzed to the 
trappers we had met, and they were satisfied, but Lewey put a finger to his 
head, and drew an imaginary knife around his brow, as though he thought 
the Indian was after scalps, but | think my friend was wrong. 

As soon as we had finished our plain repast we once more resumed our 
journey. Then we had to lock the wheels of the volante, for our course was 
down the steep side of the mountain, and the mules were to slide as well as 
hold back. I thought the danger so great that | begged Senora Costello to 
ride my horse and let me lead him, and Lewey made the same proffer to 
Senora Castro. Both ladies were wise enough to accept the offer, and, with 
the child resting in its mother’s lap and arms, my gallant mustang carefully 
picked his way down the mountain, as though proud of the beauty on his 
back, and rather liked the change of riders. 

We reached the base of the mountains in safety, even the carriage suffer- 
ing no damage, and then once more the ladies resumed their proper places 
in the vehicle, and we dashed past the old mission toward the town. 

As we drew near the village we heard the braying of trumpets, and saw 
our gallant companions-in-arms on the plaza, undergoing review by rich- 
ly-dressed officers. The scamps did not present a very military aspect, and 
the line was not as straight as some mathematical demonstrations. Captain 
Fernando was at the head of his corps, and the fierce little sergeant was 
awful in his profanity as he damned every one who did not sit his horse 
and act like a cavalryman. 

Our arrival attracted much attention, for it was not often that a volante 
was seen in the streets of Monterey. General Castro saw his wife, dis- 
missed the inspection in all haste, and galloped toward us. There was an 
affectionate embrace, and then the husband of the pretty little wife cume 
forward, and I envied him the kisses he received, for she did not seem to 
remember those which had been bestowed on me during the journey. 
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Captain Fernando left his fiery sergeant to get his men back to the bar- 
racks, and then exchanged a few words with his sister. She must have 
told him how boldly we had acted, for he thanked us, and then turned to 
the general. 

“ These are the men I spoke about to your excellency,” the young cap- 
tain said. “ They have added another chain of gratitude by repulsing a 
party of ladrones who made an attack onthem. Your wife will give you 
the particulars at her leisure.” 

“TI can relate some of them now,” the lady said, “To these gallant 
young mzn are we indebted for our lives and honor. General, you must do 
something for them. Discharge both from the army, and let them return 
and marry the girls they love.” 

Of course Castro laughed. We expected he would do so, and were not 
disappointed. 

“ Any request that you make, my dear, I shall comply with,” was the sat- 
isfactory answer, but just at that moment a familiar voice was heard near 
us, and, turning, we saw the sardonic face of Don Antonio Sanchos. The 
scoundrel had pressed forward, and listened to the conversation. Then he 
put in his oar, just as we expected he would. 

“I trust that your excellency will give me a hearing before you comply 
with the lady’s request,” he said. “I can show you good evidence that the 


_ gringos are dangerous sospechosos, and have been acting as spies for the 


Americanos.” 

“You are a lying dog,” cried the fiery Captain Fernando. “ You mean 
enganchador, how dare you come near ladies and gentlemen when they are 
conversing ?” 

He raised his right hand, and struck Sanchos a ringing blow on the 
face, a blow so severe that the villain staggered back, and blood flowed 
from his nose. 

Don Sanchos’ first impulse was to put his hand on the hilt of his long 
knife. Then he thought better of it, for the young officer said, in a tone of 
scorn, — 

“ Oh, draw your cuchillo if you desire to, but the instant you raise ahand | 
Ill run my sword through your body. General, it is a disgrace to keep 
such scoundrels in the service of the State. Instead of being a benefit he 
is an injury. I have some of his doings to report to you at the first conven- 
ient opportunity.” 

“T wish,” cried Senora Costello, clapping her little hands, “that you. 
would hit the scamp one more good blow for me, O brother mine. I should | 
like it so much if you would.” 

But Don Sanchos had slunk away in the crowd, and the perplexed gener- 
al, who was distracted with the thoughts of Fremont, the war, and the re- 
turn of his wife, said that he would ¢o justice, and ordered the volante to 
move on to his official residence, where the governors usually resided, near 
the hall where Lewey and I gave our celebrated exhibition of legerde- 
main, 

“| have quartered you and your friend at my sister’s residence,’’ Captain 
Fernando said, as the carriage rolled away. “ She will make you comforta- 
ble, and be sure that you protect her, and look after her welfare in case 
some rambling soldier invades the premises. You will have no other duty 
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for the present. And now listen to me fora moment. Keep in the house 


nights. Sanchos has not forgotten or forgiven you. He carries a sharp 
knife, and knows how to use it.” 


“Do you not fear him?” I asked. 

“No. The villain is a coward, and dare not strike at me. If he did his 
fate would be no uncertain one. It is people like you who feel his rage. 
But go to the houseand rest. I must look after my men, for they are in- 
clined to steal here as well as at San Luis Obispo.” 

We rode through the crowded streets, for there were some five hundred 
soldiers in town, getting ready to make an attack on Captain Fremont and 
his men, and, as we passed the house of the American consul, Mr. Thomas 
O. Larkin, we saw the gentleman sitting on the veranda of his residence, 
talking with his half-brother, Captain Cooper, the commander of the schoon- 
er California, the only Mexican man-of-war on the coast, and she carried 
only four men and an old musket. 

Neither of the gentlemen:recollected us until I dismounted, went toward 
them, and spoke. Then they were astonished, for they supposed we were 
athome. 

‘*What in heaven’s name possessed you to leave your vessel at such a 
time as this?” asked Mr. Larkin, his right hand to his ear, so that he 
could hear my reply, as he pretended to be a little deaf at times, or perhaps 
he was hard of hearing. 

“We were in love, and wanted to get married,” I answered, and knew 
what would follow, for of course both laughed, and Captain Cooper made a 
savage bite at his maimed hand, and kindly said, — 

“ What blanked fools.” 

“ What are you doing here?” Mr. Larkin asked, as soon as he could re- 
cover his composure. 

“We have just arrived as the escort of Senoras Castro and Costello. 
The fact of it is we were impressed inthe Mexican army at Ranche Rufugio 
just as we were about to be married.” 

“Good for the Mexicans,” Captain Cooper cried. “You will live to 
bless them some day for doing you a service.” 

“1 will soon set you free from the army,” the American consul remarked. 
“ Tomorrow I will speak to General Castro on the subject. They have no 
right to impress an American or a Frenchman. Perhaps I can make the 
government pay you damages.” 

“ But we are matriculadors,” I said. 

“The devil you are! That alters the case. What fools boys do make of 
themselves. But I ’ll get you discharged just the same, or know the reason 
why,” and the representative of American honor scowled at a greaser sol- 
dier who passed just at that moment, and shouted, — 

“ Down with the Americano gringos and their representative,” meaning 
that the warrior wanted to share in the sacking of the consul’s house, and 
Steal a few of the dollars he had on the premises. The fellow paid no at- 
tention to us, for he supposed we were Mexicans, being dressed in the 
national costume. 

“ Just wait a little while, you miserable dog,” Mr. Larkin muttered, and 
then in a whisper, speaking to me, “ In a few weeks the frigates Congress, 
Independence, and Cumberland will be in the harbor, and then we will see 
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who can talk the loudest. But keep this to yourself for the present, for it 
is not generally known that the ships are on their way to this port.” 

“ If this is the case perhaps it would be advisable to move the schoener 
California to safer quarters,” I said, addressing Captain Cooper, the com- 
mander, but the old salt took a ferocious nip at his hand, and declared that 
he would fight the whole Yankee fleet, and sinkit in the bay if it dared to 
venture near him. 

As we did not believe the captain was in earnest we laughed at him and 
his threat, and moved off to find the house of Senora Costello, where we 
were to be quartered. We knew the place very well. It was a pretentious 
adobe building, a little off the main street, yet near the plaza. Attached to 
the premises was a corral for horses, and a shed for the storing of rubbish, 
saddles and the Indian servants. 

I entered the house, and announced to the mistress of the place that we 
were detailed to protect herself and family, and she did not seem in the 
least surprised. In fact, I think the arrangement was one she had made 
with her brother, as she put more confidence in us than in her countrymen, 
just at that time, when so much lawlessness prevailed all over the State. 
Her husband was at the government house, being an officer of some kind, 
so was not at home to welcome us in proper shape, but as the lady was the 
smarter of the two it did not matter much. She told us whattodo. We 
were to turn our horses loose in the corral, we could find some barley in 
the shed, our saddles might be stowed away anywhere, and we were to 
sleep in the house, on our own blankets, and eat when we got a chance, 
which was quite satisfactory, as we were accustomed to Mexican irregulari- 
ties on the food question. 

_ The peons looked on in wondering surprise, and did not seem disposed 
to regazd us with favor, but Senora Costello told them we were the most 
wonderful killers of Apache Indians ever known, and then they changed 
their tone, and seemed disposed to do all they could to keep us in good 
humor, fearing for their scalps. 

As soon as our traps were disposed of we fed our horses, and then went 
in search of some new or clean clothes, for those we had on were not as 
fresh as they might have been, having worn them all the way from San 
Diego without a change, and I regret to say that our trousers were decided- 
ly dilapidated on seats and legs, and a little off color, through dust and 
perspiration. 

We passed along, and saw Cook sitting in the door of his pulperia, his 
nose a little redder than usual, and a general air of dejection seeming to 
pervade the man and his place. He did not-recollect us at first, and, when 
he did recall our faces, sighed deeply as he thought of flush times when men- 
of-war were in port, and sailors buying aguardiente at a real a glass, and 
getting fighting drunk before sundown. 

“Ah, but these are awful times,” the old fellow sighed. “There’s a 
crowd of people here in the streets, but not one has a real in his pockets. 
They are the poorest lot of greasers ever known in the town, Why, I 
could sell a barrel of rum a day, at two reals a glass, if I wanted to give 
credit. But come in and have a drop of somethin’ for the sake of old 
times.” 

_. We declined his invitation to drink, as we were not in want of stimulants, 
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but did enter the old shanty, close to the custom house, a well-known iand- 
mark for many years to those familiar with the coast. 

We saw a iot of shirts and clothes piled up on his shelves, which he had 
taken for rum from man-of-wars’ men and Mexicans. We looked the stock 
over, found it was new and in good order, and just what we needed for 
wear. 

Now if we had said we wanted to buy the goods, the old fellow would have 
put on a fictitious price, and made a big profit, but, as we did not speak of 
purchasing, he thought a sale could be effected by a little plain talk. 

“ Fit yourselves out with a suit,” he said. “I ‘Il sell dog cheap. There 
are some Mexican costumes bought of atailor. He got drunkand pawned 
them. All good cloth and nice bell buttons, imitation of silver. The blue 
shirts came from a man-of-war, just out of the slop-chest. Take two for a 
dollar each. It’s less than they cost me in the way of trade. Say a whole 
suit for five dollars. You won’t? Well, take it for four,and not a medio 
less, if I starve.” 

As the price was low we bought two complete suits, returned to the 
house, found some soap and water, had a good wash, and donned our new 
garments, feeling all the better for being clean once more, even forcing 
Senora Costello to utter a few words of commendation on our changed 
appearance. 

When the husband came home he was profuse in his thanks for the care 
we had taken of his wife, and said that the house was ours, which we knew 
did not mean anything, for we had heard the same thing many times be- 
fore. However, he gave us some supper,-and then we remained under 
cover all the evening, as we remembered the warning Captain Fernando 
had given us. 

We slept in the room that was usually reserved for the reception of 
guests, and for taking such hasty meals as were provided by the cooks when 
they felt like it. I do not know what hour of the night I was awakened 
from a heavy sleep by the movement of the house, which was rolling and 
pitching like a ship in a light sea, and for a moment thought that I was 
on board the old Admittance. Lewey was snoring by my sie, and not dis- 
turbed by the tumult. 

I started up, and listened, and then from the plaza heard the loud ciang- 
ing of the church bells, the yells of people in the streets, as though some- 
thing extraordinary had occurred. 

“ Lewey,” | said, giving my French friend a kick, “there ’s a tornado or 
a new revolution, | do not know which, but if we remain here we ’ll be 
buried alive.” 

“Let her rip,” was the half-awakened reply, and, turning over, he was 
about to compose himself to sleep again, for the young man was tired as 
well as myself. 

“El torremoto! el torremoto!” I heard half a dozen voices yell in the 
court-yard, and then far off in the distance the same cry was repeated, and 
the church bells clanged louder than ever, as though to awaken the faithful, 
and bid them come to the ark of safety if they desired to live until 
morning. 

“ Lewey,” I said, as soon as I could collect my scattered senses, “there ’s 
a devil of an earthquake raging.” 
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“ Shoot it,” was the drowsy reply, and then some one pounded on the 
swaying door of the house, and yelled loudly, — 

“ El torremoto! el torremoto! ” 

“ Save me,” cried Senor Costello, and made a bound from the room where 
he slept, forgetting for the time being that he was a married man and a fa- 
ther. “The earthquake will be the death of us. The saints have mein 
their keeping. I am going to the church to pray,” and out of the trembling, 
shaking house he went at a bound, regardtess of his costume, which was 
light and airy for that time of the year, and not quite suited for church ser- 
vices, especially if ladies were present. 

“Vell,” muttered Lewey, as he sat up on the floor, and pulled on his 
trousers, “if I has to die here I ‘ll cover up my booful legs,” an act 1 was 
not slow to imitate. 

For a moment there was a cessation of the rocking and trembling of the 
house and the earth, and the cries ceased in the streets. The first shock 
had lasted a minute, I judged, but I could not be sure, for time passes slow- 
ly when you are expecting a building to fall on you every second. If it had 
not been of adobe, and the walls very thick and elas’ic, we should have 
been buried the first few seconds of the shock. As it was the tiles fell from 
the roof, and crashed to the ground, and the dogs uttered loud howls, and 
seemed frantic with terror. But Jack showed more courage, although the 
poor brute trembled, and uttered a low whine, as though he realized the 
danger, and feared that more trouble was to come. 

Again the earth moved, and the building swayed. I had just buckled my 
pistols and knife around my waist, and, as I did so, staggered like a drunk- 
en man, and even felt sick at my stomach, and a strong inclination to vom- 
it, so greatly was I affected, and Lewey, who was similarly afflicted, 
said, — : 

“ Dis is vusser dan a glass of old Cook’s aguardiente, and a bottle of na- 
tive vine on top of it.” 

“ Save me, O amigo, and mi muchacho,” I heard Senora Costello moan, 
and then suddenly recollected that her husband had run for his life at the 
first shock. 

“ Look to the child, Lewey,” I cried, and ran as fast as possible to the 
room where the lady had been sleeping. 

She was still in bed, not daring to rise, and in dishabille, but women do 
not stand on ceremony when an earthquake is raging, and the roof is likely 
to fall at any moment. A lamp was burning in her apartment, and from its 
feeble flame I could see the look of terror on the handsome face.of the 
young wife, while the boy was sleeping by the side of her bed, and had not 
even awakened during all of the tumult. 4 

“Where is my husband?” demanded the lady, as soon as she could 
speak, for terror had for a moment made her dumb. 

“ He has gone for help,” I answered, wishing to excuse his absence as 
well as 1 could, for I did not want to make the man contemptible in such 
bright eyes as the lady possessed. 

“It is a lie,” she retorted. ‘ He has fled to save his own worthless life, 
and left me and the child to die.” 

“ No, no, not to die,” I answered. “I will take you in my arms, ‘and 
carry you to a place of safety,” ignoring the word lie for the time being. 
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Even as I spoke the building rocked wildly, the church bells resumed 
thei: clamor, the people in the streets howled in terror, called on the saints . 
and Virgin to save them, and vowed they would lead better lives in the fa- 
ture if the request was complied with. Of course this was forgotten in less 
than twenty-four hours after all danger was passed, but the scare showed 
that the Mexicans were a deeply religious people in times of earthquakes 
and other calamities, and could do more promising in a given time than any 
men on the face of the earth, except the Spaniards. 

t “ If stand here you do all de night, and talk and talk, de shanty vill our 

; heads fall on. Grab de voman and get out of dis, and | vill take de boy. 
But you allers did go for de best dings, and leave me de vusser. S'pose I 
take de vife, and you de young von, and see how dat do?” 

Lewey could do some hard grumbling when, occasionally, I crossed his 
path, but I knew his disposition too well to pay marked attention to it. I 
covered the petite form of the wife with several blankets, raised her in my 
arms, and, just as | thought we should be buried in the ruins of the house, 
passed out of the door, Lewey near me bearing the still sleeping child, and 
Jack following at our heels, subdued, and not disposed to fight the meanest 
cur that was near the building yelping with terror. 

For a moment I stopped near the corral where our horses were snorting 
with fear, disposed to leap the walls, and break away for the high lands. 
But they recognized our voices, and came toward us, trembling in every 
limb, and reeking with perspiration. We petted and soothed them, and, as 
the earth continued to show signs of mutinous conduct, we did not believe 
that we could find a safer place for the depositing of our burdens than the 
open space at the rear of the house, in the corral where the horses were 
confined. 

The streets were full of people, the soldiers praying at one moment and 
plundering the next, or as soon as there was a cessation of shocks. We 
saw acrowd of our cavalry company rush toward Cook’s pulperia, and we 
calculated that his stock of aguardiente would suffer to some extent, with 
no money paid in by the customers. 

High over our heads the turkey buzzards flew, and croaked like ill-omened 

spirits, and once in a while the fierce cry of eagles, as if protesting against 
being disturbed in the night. Cattle were bellowing and charging through 
the town, seeking the companionship of man for protection, and above the 
clamoring, discordant bells could be heard the mournful booming of the 
surf as it dashed on the shore with unusual spitefulness, covering the sandy 
beach with feathery white foam, and, strangest of all, a huge black bear 
came neat us, growling and grumbling, yet not daring to attack any one 
that crossed its path, man or dog. It had come down from the mountains 
in the hope of finding less of a tumult than fallen trees and rocks torn from 
the sides of the hills where it made its home. We could have killed the 
wild beast from where we stood, but had no desire to make an attack on 
such a night, when death threatened us on all sides. 
, eAsso0n’as our horses were quieted I deposited my fair burden in a cor- 
ner ofthe corral, and laid her sleeping boy by her side. We covered both 
with blankets to protect them from the cool, damp air, and then Senora 
Costello pat one of her well-formed arms around my neck, drew my head 
toward her face, and kissed me. 
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“ You will not leave me?” she asked. 

“No, I shall remain by your side until all danger is passed. Do not 
fear. 1 think you are safe here.” 

“Ii you had been my hushand would you have left me on such a night 
as this ?” she asked. 

“No, I would have remained, and lived or died with you,” was my an- 
swer, and I meant every word I uttered. 

She sighed, and then encircled her boy in her arms, and closed her large, 
black, glcrious eyes. 1 hoped she would ask for another kiss, but there 
was no such luck. Then Lewey returned to the house and secured our ri- 
fles, for we did not know but the demoralized soldiers might visit the place, 
and offer violence to the lady. The peons had fled at the first shock, and 
did not return home until long after daylight, and some of them looked and 
acted as though they had tasted Cook’s aguardiente, or some other strong 
drink. 

The rumblings of the earthquake grew fainter and fainter, and at last en- 
tirely ceased. We could hear the priest in the church offering up prayers 
for the safety of his flock, and then the sudden blasts of trumpets showed 
that the officers of the soldiers had recovered their senses, and were calling 
in their men from pillage. 

In the course of an hour Senor Costello returned to look atin his wife 

and child. He did not seem to think that he had been derelict in his duty, 
but said that he had prayed for the safety of his dear ones, and was glad 
the saints had listened to his prayers, which was very kind on their part, 
all things considered. 
. Then Captain Fernando made his sister a visit, and, when he had heard 
all the particulars of the night, paid Lewey and me a compliment, and gave 
his brother-in-law a few words of condemnation which he did not fail to 
understand. 

We removed to the house as soon as all danger was passed, and once 
more the wife returned to her bed, and the boy to his crib, the little fellow 
not even awakening through all the noise and tumult. Squads of infantry 
were in the streets, with fixed bayonets and loaded muskets, looking for 
those who did not respond to the trumpet’s call, and with orders to shoot 
all who had not ceased pillaging the better class of houses. 

As it was not yet daylight I laid down on my blankets by the side of 
Lewey in the hope of gettinga little sleep, and the last thing I heard was 
the compiaint of my friend, as he said, — 

“] is tired of dis sort of ding. I does de hard vork and you gets all de 
kisses. By gar, I no stand it much longer,” but in the morning the French 
lad had forgotten his growling, and was as happy and careless as ever. 

The sun came up warm and clear, with a gentle south wind. The air 
was no longer impregnated with the smell of sulphur, the fumes of which 
came from the rents in the earth. The cattle were quietly feeding, and had 
forgotten the perils of the night. The bear had waddled back to his quar- 
ters in the mountains, and probably was dreaming of the commotion.that 
had sent him to the village in such a hurry. Cook was sitting on an empty. 
barrel damning all kinds of greasers, high and low, counting up his losses, 
and calculating how much he would have to water his next stock of rum to 
make the account good. 
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The soldiers were sleeping off the fatigues of the night, and not unti} 
seven o'clock did the blasts of the trumpets awaken them to activity and a 
short drill before breakfast. Householders were taking an account of 
stock, and wondering if the articles stolen from their premises would ever 
be recovered, while the aicalda issued a proclamation recommending a day 
of feasting for the miraculous escape of the people from death, and, as alb 
danger was passed, it met the approval of the church and the citizens at 
large. A bull-fight was proposed, but as no one dared to scour the country 
in search of a fierce toro, on account of Fremont and his men being near, 
the plan was given up, and a magnificent cock-fight substituted late in the 
afternoon, and those who lost their money said that they preferred an earth- 
quake to such wicked sports. 

About eleven o’clock Captain Fernando, in full uniform, came to see us, 
and stated that General Castro would receive and hear us iggmediately in 
regard to our enlistment. When we were ready to go to the government 
house Senora Costello threw a dark mantilla over her pretty head, and 
stated her intention of accompanying us to the presence of the general. 
Her brother: remonstrated, but the lady was firm. 

“The young gentlemen,” she said, “ aided me last night when I was de- 
serted by my husband. I was in danger, and they stayed by my side. 2 
am grateful, and if I can do them any good by my presence they shall see 
that kindness is not thrown away on me. I can go and tell uncle all the 
particulars, and he must have a hard heart to refuse my prayers.” 

Captain Fernando made no further opposition. We walked across the 
plaza to the residence of the general, the sentry presented arms as his su- 
perior passed him, and crossing a hall entered a room where Castro was 
seated, smoking cigarettes, and dictating despatches to a secretary. 

“ General,” said Captain Fernando, “these are the two young men I 
spoke to you about. They saved the lives of your wife and my sister while 
escorting them from San Luis Obispo to this place. Last night they de- 
voted themseives to Senora Costelio while the earthquake was raging and 
her husband visiting the church to pray, instead of helping first and pray- 
ing afterward.” 

“ Prayer is good forall of us,” said a mild, gentle voice, and a priest en- 
tered the room. “Jt is seemly at all times, but still I think it is better to 
return thanks after your wife and child are in a safe place than trust them 
entirely to the saints, for the latter can’t look after all during an earthquake. 
I will bless the young men for saving so good a daughter as Senora 
Costello.” 

‘He raised his hands, and wé bowed our heads, and when I again looked 
up saw that the padre was the one I had met at Santa Cruz so many times, 
and who had let me feast on the strawberry beds of the old Mission, when 
a sailor boy on the Admittance. He recognized me at once, and a smile 
passed over his calm face as he said, — 

“1 am glad to see you once more, my son. I did not expect to meet you 
here. I supposed you were home long since.” 

“ Do you know the young man, holy father?” asked Castro. - 

**Oh, yes, and a good boy he is. I will answer for him,” and the padre 
patted me on the cheek, in his old familiar manner. 

“ Can’t you vouch for me also, holy father?” asked Lewey. “I ama 
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Catholic, and my friend here is only a Protestant. According to our creed 
I should be much better than he.” 

“ My lad,” smiled the good priest, “religion does not stamp a man so 
that he can pass current as a Christian. But I will take the risk, and say 
that I think you are no worse than hundreds of others whom I meet in my 
daily life. The Senora Castro has given me excellent accounts of both of 
you, and now my daughter here is fully as enthusiastic in your praise.” 

“But that is only faint commendation for me, holy father,” remarked 
Lewey, with his usual impudence. 

“ Let it suffice until we can learn more of your worth which you seem to 
think is not suspected. Remember, I have not met you as many times as I 
have your friend, therefore must be a little cautious in my remarks,” and 
just then the general's wife entered the room, and the priest gave Lewey a 
smile that showed he could appreciate a joke as well as the French iad. 

I placed a chair for the lady near her husband, and then drew back and 
resumed my position by the side of Lewey, for we were not requested to sit 
down in the presence of so much dignity, not being on an equality with 
those present. 

“ We were speaking of these young men,” the padre said, as soon as 
Senora Castro had taken a seat, and given us a smile of welcome. “ After 
all that I have heard I do not see how the general can refuse to grant. them 
a discharge. Had they been Mexican soldiers they could not have done 
more to protect the ladies.” 

“ They were worth a dozen Mexicans when the ladrones attacked us,” re- 
marked the pretty little wife, and her eyes flashed as she spoke; but the 
general did not like the speech, as he put great faith in bis country’s 
soldiery. 

“The question is this,” the general’s wife cried, in a tone that proved 
she could make her presence felt when desired, and I noticed that all 
were hushed while she was speaking, “are the young men to be discharged 
from the army or not?” 


“« Certainly, my dear,” the general cried, in a tone that showed he wanted 
to conciliate her. 


' “Will you please to give me a chance to speak without being inter- 
rupted ? ” the wife asked impatiently. 

“Certainly, dear. Goon. We are listening to you with much eagerness 
Iam sure. I told you last night that I would do just as you wished in re 
gard to these men,” and the general rubbed his hands, and looked at the 
priest as if asking his protection. 

“ General,” Mrs. Castro remarked, with a withering smile, “if you could 
fight as hard as you talk Fremont and his band of ladrones would all be 
dead long before this.” 

“ Yes, my dear,” the warrior muttered, and then yielded the floor to the 
lady. It was evident she meant to have her own way and the last word at 
the same time. 

“ The young men have been tricked and deceived,” Senora Castro said. 
“They were persuaded to matriculador, and did not understand the mean- 
ing of the word. They wanted to get married, and they did n’t get 
married.” 

Here the general sighed. He did not seem to think that was a great ca- 
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lamity, as near as I could judge by his face. In fact, I rather thought he 
wanted to congratulate us on our lucky escape. 


“ The reason the young men were not married was because one of your 


agents stepped in and spoiled the matter, and then threatened to hang the 
senors if they did not enlist. Is that the way to build up the State, and in- 
crease the population?” Senora Castro asked with a frown, and her lord 
scratched his head, and said that he was satisfied such a plan would result 
in a dead failure to build up any State. : 

“Tam glad to hear you admit so much,” the lady exclaimed. “Now I 
have taken the liberty to summon to your presence the State agents, Anto- 
nio and Carlos Sanchos. The youngest brother, Edwardo, is wounded. 
He was shot in the mountains of Sierra Monica, and may die, as he de- 
serves, for he attempted to murder the young men present, as they were 
crossing from Los Angeles to Santa Barbara. The scoundrel was injured, 
and is still in a bad way. I have learned this morning, through a compan- 
ion of your agents, that Antonio had some grudge against the young men, 
and took this means to obtain revenge. You must investigate, and then re- 
voke the commissions of the ladrones. You second me in this, do you not, 
holy father?” 

The padre bowed as he replied in his gentle way, — 

“If the men are unworthy the general can’t do better than to dismiss 
them from his service. California is too noble a State to harbor villains for 
officials.” 

“Let me say one word,” Captain Fernando said, as soon as the padre 
had concluded. “If I had known all I would never have enlisted the 
young men under the circumstances. I was told that they were matricula- 
dors and sospechosos, and that it would be a good thing to keep them un- 
der our eyes. The first day from Ranche Refugio they saved my life from 
the attack of a drunken soldier. I hanged the fellow on the limb ofa 
tree.” 

General Castro nodded as though he rather approved of such summary 
treatment. One drunken Mexican was of little account in his estimation. 

“At San Luis Obispo these same young men saved your wife and my 
sister trom insult, and would not inform on the parties who committed the 
assault, for fear I would hang the guilty scoundrels.” 

“Do give me a chance to utter a thought,” the Senora Castro said, and 
Lewey winked at me as much as to say, “ Dis is berry funny.” “I have 
said but a word since I entered the room,” 

The general sighed, and seemed to wish that he was far away, on the trail 
of Fremont and his men, or traveling through the country. 

“When I tell you, general, that these young men have killed Apache 
warriors you will be surprised,” Mrs. Castro cried, and her husband, sup- 
posing that he must show astonishment, ejaculated. — 

“The saints preserve us! You don’t mean it?” and then lighted a 
cigarette. 

“Senor Larkin,” a servant cried, and threw open the door, and the 
American consul entered the room, and seemed a little astonished at the 
number of people present. 

“] have called, your excellency,” Mr. Larkin cried, “to demand the dis- 


charge of these two young men.” 
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“The Senors Antonia and Carlos Sanchos,” the servant roared, and the 
two agents of the State entered the apartment, and were more surprised 
than Mr. Larkin on seeing:the company. 

“Look here,” the general cried,“ you two scoundrels have persecuted 
these young men. My wife would be angry if she was n’t an angel,” (he was 
not emphatic when he said this) “the holy father is indignant, and the 
American consul is about to threaten us with the vengeance of the United 
States, but that we do not care for. Mexico can take care of herself, and 
against a hundred foes, but Mr. Larkin is a good man, and we like to oblige 
him. Captain Fernando and his sister are not feeling as though the sail- 
ors were well treated, and I think the former struck you last evening in 
consequence. Speak up, and give me an explanation of your doings.” 

“The blow of the captain is still seen on my face,” Antonio said, his 
voice showing some of his hatred for Lewey and myself, and the young 
captain. “I have labored for the welfare of California, and thought that I 
had done good service. I was told to arrest all sospechosos, and impress 
matriculadors for the army. My orders state this in positive terms. I met 
the young men at San Diego. I suspected them of giving information to 
the enemy.. Infact, they were left behind for that purpose.” 

“ That is a lie,” responded Mr. Larkin. “The boys.were discharged ill 
with the smallpox. I have the certificates of the captain of the ship, and 
also of the agent, to that effect. Here they are.” 

Don Antonio looked a little abashed at this information, for he had not 
expected such testimony from the American consul, and before any one 
could speak I stepped forward. ° 

“ Senora Castro,” I said, speaking to the wife, for I knew that if I en- 
listed her aid I should have that of her husband, “let me explain the cause 
of this man’s enmity. One day in San Francisco he insulted the daughter 
of General Vallejo, and my friend and I punished him for his cowardly act. 
He drew a knife to cut us, and in the struggle I jabbed the back of his 
hhand with a boat-hook. You can see the scar if the fellow will hold up his 
arm.” : 

Antonio did not seem disposed to do this, so I continued, — 

“When the man fonnd that we were left on shore, through our unfortu- 
nate sickness ” (here Lewey winked with both eyes), “ he determined to per- 
secute us, and has continued to do so until we were fortunate enough to be 
placed as escort to two ladies, and they were so kind to us that it was a 
pleasure to defend them from the attacks of ladrones, or any one else. 

They owe us nothing. We owe them everything for their kindness ” 

“TI could n’t do better mineself,” Lewey said in English, in a haif whis- 
per, so low that even Mr. Larkin could not catch the words, as he was a lit- 
tle deaf. “By gar, but you did rub it on; and dat voman vill swalier ebery 
vord of it, and believe all dat you say. De Yanks beat de French at de 
blarney.” 

“id you ever hear a more manly little marinero muchacho?” asked 
Senora Castro of her husband, and the general said that he thought I stvod 
away up to the head, as far as he could see, and Senora Co tello murmured 
some words that sounded very sweet, and I thought she compared me to 
an angel. 

“ Now,” said the wife of the governor, “do an act of justice. You have 
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heard beth sides. Issue the order for the young men’s discharge, and with- 
draw their matriculadors, so that they will no ange owe allegiance to 
Mexico and California.” 

“It shall be done. Make out the papers immediately,” the general said 
to his secretary. “ Revoke the matriculadors, and give the young men 
documents allowing them to remain and travel in the State, where they 
please and when they please. All thet I require of them is that they will 
swear not to take up arms against us or Mexico.” 

“ We will do it,” the impulsive Lewey exclaimed. “We love the people 
too well to raise our arms against them,” and that seemed to satisfy all par- 
ties except the captain. 

“TI ask, general, that you will now revoke the commissions of these two 
enganchadors,” pointing to Antonio and Carlos. “They are not such men 
as you need for the work. Dishonorably discharge them, and without 
delay.” 

“One moment,” cried Antonio. ‘Let me say a word.” 

“How dare you speak without permission?” asked the general’s 
wife. 

“Yes, haw dare you open your mouth until 1 have given consent?” 
thundered the general. 

“ He’s dished,” muttered Lewey in English. “ Nothin’ can save him 
now. Ve has de vind aft all de time.” 

“Give up your commissions this moment,” shouted the general, “and 
leave the town without delay, or I ’ll*have you shot before sundown.” 

“My own dear husband,” cried Senora Castro, and threw her arms 
around the general's neck, and kissed him on the nose, the most convenient 
place. 

* My own kind uncle,” Senora Costello exclaimed, and around his neck 
went her arms. 

Antonio and Carlos drew their commissions from their breasts, and laid 
them on the table, by the side of the secretary, and then bowing, left the 
room, glad to escape without further injury. 

“ How can we thank your excellency for your kindness?” I said. 

The general, as soon as he could escape from the embraces of the women, 
seemed to think the matter over, and finally said, — 

“ You speak good English, do you not?” 

“Yes, general. It is my native tongue.” 

“ Then repay my kindness by doing me a favor. I want to send a mes- 
senger to Captain Fremont’s ‘ae Will you take a letter to him from 
me?” 

Mr. Larkin motioned with his lips to say “yes,” for sore reason or 
other, and | stated that I would go provided I could be accompanied by 
Lewey. 

“1 have no objections,” the general remarked. “In fact, I will give you 
an escort of ten mounted men if you desire it.” 

“1 do not require it,” was my answer. “I think that if I am to hunt 
for Captain Fremont in the mountains it would be much better to go unat- 
tendea. Of course you do not wish me to play the part of spy on his 
movements? That! will not consent to do.” 

“ No,” was the reply, in a hesitating tone. “I should like to know the 
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strength of his force and what he means to do, but you need not play the 
part of a spy. None of my scouts seem able to get information, and all 
have returned to the town baffled, afraid of this American and his 
trappers.” 

“Qn those conditions I will undertake the task,” I said. “ When do 
you require us to start?” 

“Tomorrow morning. By that time I will have your instructions al} 
ready. You must return as soon as possible,” and the general bowed to 
show that the interview was terminated. 

As I left the governor’s residence Mr. Larkin walked along the plaza by 
my side. 

“ Tonight,” the consul said, “I will send you a sealed package by a 
trusty messenger. Do not let any one see it, or allow the fact to be known. 
The paper you must place in Captain Fremont’s own hand, and bring to 
me his reply in an equally careful manner. I have been endeavoring to 
communicate with him for a week or more, but failed time and time again 
through the fear of my couriers. Your appointment as messenger by Gen- 
eral Castro is a wonderful piece of good luck for the United States govern- 
ment and myself. Be careful and discreet, and when you return report not 
more than half what you see. Be faithful and you shall reap a rich reward. 
Ask jyour French friend to keep a close mouth. You can trust him, I 
suppose?” 

“With my life,” was the tervent answer. 

“That is well. Still, do not tell him more of my business than you can 
help. We are surrounded by spies, and even now men are watching us. 
We must be seen together no longer. Do not come near me again, or 
speak to me if we should meet. I will see that a paper is slipped into your 
hand this evening, and that the letter you bring me from Captain Fremont 
is asked for outside the limits of the town. It may be an Indian woman 
who will give you my despatch and take the one you bring. If suchis the case 
she will meet you on the trail, near the Mission Carmel, hold out her hand, 
and utter but one word, and that one will be ‘papel.’ It will be of no use 
to question her, for she will not respond. As soon as you hand her the pa- 
per she will plunge into the chapparel and disappear, and you will see her 
no more. If any one should be near pretend that she asked for charity, 
but drop the letter in the bushes. She will see your action, and secure the 
document. Do you understand all this quite plainly ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Then good-by, and success to your mission,” and the American consul. 
walked off, and left me to the pleasing reflection that I was involved in a 
delicate piece of business, and might meet with trouble before I ended, tor 
it looked to'me as though I had got to serve two masters, and I might fail 
in pleasing them both. 

Lewey, when I joined him, was delighted with the thought of undertak- 
ing the excursion. There was just enough danger in it to suit him. He 
wanted to be stirring, and meeting with adventures, and dreaded a life that 
was not full of excitement. 

I did not think it advisable to go to the mountains in the costume of a 
Mexican ranchero, for I feared some of the trappers might make a mistake 
and pick me off by accident; or on purpose, so once more paid a visit to 
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Cook and his sacked pulperia. The old man was disconsolate over the 
events of the past night, and had drunk more of his remaining stock of 
aguardiente than was good for his health, or his understanding. We told 
him that we now required complete outfits of sailor’s costumes, and he had 
just what we wanted, — hats, trousers, and blue flannel shirts. The only 
change required being the removal of the word “ Ceynne ” from the bands 
on the sinnet sombreros, the men who had pawned them for rum not taking 
the trouble to conceal the name of the national ship from which they had 
come. 

Our new additional suits did not cost us more than three dollars, and, as 
we paid cash for the articles, Cook was so much moved by the trade that 
he offered to treat us to aglass of liquor, and when we declined the tots 
said that he would drink them himself, and did so. Luckily, they were well 
watered so not much harm was done. 

We passed the day in looking over the town, and in calling on our com 
rades of the cavalry. They prefessed great joy in seeing us, and learning 
that we were discharged from the service. Two ordinary greasers had been 
appointed sergeants in our place, and very proud they were of their new 
positions. I am sorry to state that Lewey and I never received a cent for 
the time we were in the Mexican army, and, in fact, we were so glad to be 
discharged that we did not think it prudent to put in a claim for pay, but if 
ever the Mexican government rewards its veterans for services rendered I 
shall ask for a grant of land, as I didas much duty for California as some 
of our soldiers who are on the United-States pension list, and in the same 
war, but under the American flag. 

We remained on the plaza and saw our company drill in the afternoon. 
The horsemanship was magnificent, but the evolutions were wonderful to 
contemplate, and yet in less than six months that same body of men, under 
Captain Fernando, lent its aid in giving our people a severe thrashing, 
while on the march from San Pedro to Los Angeles, composed as the 
Americans were of good sailors and steady marines, five hundred of them 
in.all,and not as many Mexicans, but the latter had a field-piece, and that 
decided the day against us, for the United-States forces were in such a 
hurry that they left their ships without artillery. It was supposed that an 
advance was equivalent to a victory, but it was not so in thiscase. The les- 
son was a dear one for our naval officers and it was not forgotten while on 
the coast, as when Commodore Stockton started his expedition from San 
Diego for the Pueblo Los Angeles, with five hundred men and sixty United- 
States dragoons, he took six pieces of artillery, and won a big victory at 
San Gabriel, entered the city of orange-trees and grapes in triumph, and 
held it during the remainder of the war. 

In our rambles during the day we did not encounter Antonio or Carlos 
Sanchos, and were told that they had left town for San Francisco. We 
hoped that such was the case, but afterward learned that the scoundrels 
had gone in another direction, and we were destined to again meet them in 
an unexpected manner. 

We went to the beach, and sat down on the veranda of the old custom 
house, and looked off on the quiet bay, and recalled the circumstances of 
our early days, and thought how quickly the years had fled. All of our 
hardships on board the vessel were forgotten, and our duckings in the surf 
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were things to be smiled at, and not commented on in an unfavorable man- 
ner. We saw some of the crew of the schooner California, the first lieuten- 
ant, or mate, Mr. Willard, of Salem, Mass., and his tattooed kanakas, but 
the war did not seem to trouble them any, and they ate and slept as much 
as ever, when they could draw rations from the government. They did not 
think that any of our national ships would venture to attack the schooner, 
and in this we agreed with them, for who would venture near that old 
Queen Anne musket, backed by a kanaka? 

We wondered where the Admittance was, and our shipmates, and thought 
how surprised they would be to see us, and learn about the adventures we 
had passed through since we separated, 

Donna Costello was as pleased as ourselves at our release from the Mex- 
ican service, and for the first time insisted that we should sit and dine at 
her own table. As her husband ventured to offer an objection she asked 
him why he disappeared so suddenly the night before when the earth- 
quake was raging. That silenced the man, and he made no more 
remonstrance. 

During the evening, while Lewey and I sat in the front yard, smoking 
and talking over the business of the next day, an Indian woman staggered 
toward us, and, as she neared me, fell almost in my lap. I uttered an em- 
phatic exclamation, and was about to push her from me, when I felt a paper 
thrust into my hand. Recollecting Mr. Larkin’s instructions I put the 
document in the bosom of my shirt, and the woman regained her feet, and 
wandered off, staggering and muttering drunken curses on all mankind, and 
the white race in particular. Lewey did not notice the act, and I said 
nothing to enlighten him on the subject. 

The night passed off without disturbance of any serious kind. The sol- 
diers yelled themselves hoarse, but we were accustomed to the noise and 
paid no attention to it, sleeping until sunrise. Then we had a good wash, 
and donned our sailor suits, fed our horses with a measure of barley, ate 
our breakfast, and waited for the orders and letter from General Castro. 
Captain Fernando brought both at eight o’clock, and in a few minutes we 
had saddled our horses, taken leave of Donna Costello, who looked a little 
sad as she bade us good-by, whistled to the delighted Jack, and dashed out 
of town toward the Mission Carmel. 

We did not meet even a ranchero on the road, or trail, and as we as- 
cended the mountains made as much noise as possible, and even Lewey 
sang a French song in a shrill tone, as if desirous of attracting some 
attention. 

‘When on the summit of the range, and near the place where we had met 
the scouts a few days before, one long, agonizing note from Lewey appeared 
to have the desired effect of awakening life in that vast solitude, for two 
rough, well-armed men stepped from a thicket of bushes in front of us, and 
looking back we saw others in our rear, with rifles all ready for use. 

“ Halt,” was the order, and we obeyed. 

“Who are you?” was the next question, and we saw that two of the 
men were the same persons we had encountered once before on the 
mountains. 

“1am an American,” I said, “as I told you day before yesterday. 
“ Well, what do you want here ?” was the stern question. 
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“To see Captain Fremont. We have despatches for him from General 
Castro.” 


“ Why did n’t the gineral come with them himself?” asked the leader of 
the scouts. 

“ He is particularly engaged in counting his money and drilling his men,” 
I answered. 

“How much money has he, and how many men?” was the gruff 
question. 

“That we do not know. He would not trust us with his plata, and we 
were not interested in the greasers under his command. We agreed to 
carry a letter to Captain Fremont, and expect to be paid for it. Show us. 
your leader, and our duty is ended.” 

“ Yes, and yer lives too, if you play any of your monkey shines on us.. 
Give me the letter, and I will see that the captain gits it,” and the scout. 
held out his hand. 

“ Gently, my friend,” I remarked. “I must see the captain in person. I 
have a duty to perform or I get no pay, and you would n’t take the bread 
out of the mouths of two hard-working sailors, would you?” 

“ Blast yer, were n’t yer in greasers’ costume the other day?’ ” growled 
the scout. 

“Yes, and today we are in our national dress, such as we delighted ta 
wear under the stars and stripes.” 

The men consulted together, and then the leader said, — 

“Come along with me. I ‘ll take yer to the camp, and if yer prove 
traitors we "ll put some bullets in yer carcasses so quick yer won't know 
what hurted yer.” 

The leader of the party and another man motioned for us to follow them. 
We left the trail, and they led us toa clearing where fire had raged some- 
time. Near the place were half a dozen horses hitched to trees. The men 
mounted, and rode through the chapparel and bushes for an hour or two, 
and when we were near Hawk’s Peak, some thirty miles from Monterey, a 
halt was called for rest and consultation, and we imagined that we were 
near Fremont’s quarters, and should soon see the explorer and his 
command. 


FALSE PROPHECY. 
A PERFECT day the morn foretold, 


But now with fiery eye 
pallid pennons leaden cold 
A cloud usurps the sky. 


And from the greening meadow lands, 
Through mist and driving rain, 

The willows stretch convulsive hands, 
As if in mortal pain. 


Afar the angry breakers boom, 
And, from the shrouded tower, 

The horologe athwart the gloom 
Flings out the noontide hour. 


Cuinton, N. Y. 1885. CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
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A WOMAN'S TRIALS. 


BY LULU W. MITCHELL. 


CHAPTER I. 


T is the morning of the glorious Fourth. 

I am up betimes. Visions of the twins 

with thumbs shot off, eyes put out, toes mi- 

nus, and in a state of general delapidation 

consequent upon enthusiastic participation 

in the festivities of the occasion, drove sleep 
from my eyelids. 

Yesterday, my sister-in-law, Frederika — 
known in the bosom of her family as Fred 
—had started for a visit of some four or six 
weeks among old friends in Wellsport, leav- 
ing me in charge of her family. Now, Mark 
himself, with his teasing ways, his tendency 
to make bad pans and small jokes, is an in- 
dividual who needs the influence of a calmly 
superior mind to keep him up to the point 
of dignity expected of the parent of twins. 
Fred is just the wife for him, but as for me, 
I am regarded by my brother as a weak-mind- 
ed, frivolous young person, whose opinions 
are not of much account anyway. 

As for my nephews, Jimmy and Johnny, 
they are chips of the old block, emphatically. 
In mischief from morning till night, light- 
hearted, outspoken, ingenuous, they are a 
continual tax on patience and watchfulness. 
I found myself in a difficult position with 
reference tothem. Hitherto their ally and 
their trusted confidante in many lawless and 
unrighteous performances, I now became 
guide and mentor. I forswore childish 
things, and assumed the dignity suited to my 
new duties. Aunt Bess was a changed person. 
The quondam participant, and, alas! often 
the originator of delightful but unorthodox 
divertisement, was the critical, discriminating 
guardian of their young minds, darner of 
their stockings, a preacher of sermons. The 
change was abrupt and radical. The twins 
appreciated the whole situation immediate- 
ly. 
“Aunt Bess is putting on airs. She ‘ll 
be ready for larks just as soon as mamma 
gets back, you “ll see. My! ain’t it funny 


_ to hear her scold?” 


But I quite agreed with the sentiment ex- 
pressed by Mr. Lignum Baquet in “ Bleak 
House,” “ Discipline must be maintained,” 
and scolded away. 

The house we Maynards lived in was of 
the common type in Stillwell,— low, wide, 
with wings and ells branching out regard- 
less of architeetural rules. It set back quite 
a distance from the white picket fence. 
From the broad steps and comfortable ve- 
randahs we gazed down Church Street 
through a shady vista of elms. 

Mark was given to dilating on its pictur. 
esque aspect, but what he fondly termed 
quaint, antique, artistic, Fred and I included 
in one word,— inconvenient. Still, it was 
home, and the low-ceiled rooms, small-paned 
windows, steep stairways and odd, out-of- 
the-way cupboards and closets had a certain 
familiar dearness., 

Here we lived among the neighbors and 
friends of many years. Relatives we had 
none, except a wealthy grandmother, who 
was estranged, and was, for all we could see 
to the contrary, liable to stay so, 

I cannot well avoid giving our family his- 
tory at this juncture. 

My mother, Elizabeth Starr, made at the 
age of sixteen a :unaway match with Henry 
Maynard. The young man was as hand- 
some as a picture, and as poor as a church 
mouse. We have his portrait, and I do not 
biame my mother for eloping with the origi- 
nal. Brilliant, engaging, talented, his only 
fault lay in being poor, He gave my moth- 
er drawing and painting lessons, and found 
time among the pencils and brushes to 
teach her Cupid’s lore aiso. Elizabeth Starr 
was a girl of sense and spirit. She went 
frankly to her haughty mother and begged 
her consent to a marriage with the penni- 
less lover. Stormy scenes ensued. The 
mother had other and higher views, The 
zudacious drawing master was forbidden 
the house. But love laughs at locksmiths, 
The high- 


—there were stolen interviews. 
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minded young man announced his intention 
of going away to earn a name and fortune 
for her. Would she wait? Wait! That 
was not the stuff Elizabeth Starr was made 
of. She would go with him, and she did. 
They were married late one night at a small 
taper-lit chapel, by a kind-hearted young 
French priest, in an obscure side street, and 
although cast off and disowned, were very 
happy together. 

Mark and I were their only children. 
Mark, fair and blue-eyed like our mother, 
and with her merry, lively ways. I, dark- 
eyed like our father, with a good share of 
my grandmother’s own pride and obstinacy, 
and with my father’s tastes for art and mu- 
sic. 

When Mark was fourteen and I was five 
our parents died within a week of each 
other, cut down by that dreadful scourge, 
cholera. 

A pair of worthy souls, near neighbors 
and known to the whole village of Stillwell 
as Aunt Hannah and Uncle Peter, took pity 
on our forlorn condition, and did what they 
could for our comfort and consolation in 
that time of trouble and bereavement. 

Mark was a fine young fellow, advanced 
in his studies for hisage. He chose the law 
for a profession, and read by himself even- 
ings after working all day with Uncle Peter 
until he obtained a position in Lawyer 
Reed’s office. 

It was a great day for us when Mark was 
admitted to the bar. How proud we were 
of him,— Aunt Hannah, Uncle Peter and I. 

Fred had been a Wellsport school teacher, 
working hard to maintain herself and a 
drunken fiend ot a step-father. Urged by 
her friends, and compelled out of self-de- 
fense, she brought suit against the wretch 
after submitting to incredible abuse at nis 
hands for years. Mark was interested in 
her side, won the case for her, and married 
her, as the inhabitants of Wellsport and 
Stillwell had predicted from the first with 
amazing sagacity. 

Although I felt the twinges of a natural 
jealousy at first, Fred was of such a lovable 
disposition that I was not troubled with 
them long, and their existence was never 
suspected. 

Fred’s disgraceful step-father died short- 


ly after her marriage; it was the most con- 
siderate thing he ever did. He was a 
thorough brute. 

That is how we have no kith or kin but a 
grandmother between us all, and we can 
hardly count her in, under e circumstan- 
ces. But we are tolerabiy happy in our 
grandmotherless state, nevertheless.. No- 
body’s heart is breaking because she does 
not come to see us or write tous. I fancy 
her an exceedingly disagreeable old person 
who would put up her eye-glasses when she 
saw me with an impressively grand air, and 
expect me to collapse at once. But I am 
like my father and mother, I do not col- 
lapse. 

What an unconscionably long time I have 
been standing at the window. I rather 
dread the day, my first in authority over 
the twins. 

It is my birthday, too, as well as the 
nation’s. I am nineteen years old, tall, 
straight, independent and quite fancy free. 
Understand, I have not been without swains 
to sigh at my feet, but such love affairs as I 
have been in were one-sided to tame- 
ness. Young Billings, the dry goods clerk, 
Gus Mushington, the squire’s eldest hope- 
ful, and our meek little clergyman, the Rev- 
erend Myron Leslie, paid court at my shrine, 
but (and of what use are all the reasons 
in the world if they meet a willful young 
woman’s but?) 

Nineteen today! I made a little face at 
myself in the glass, and wished, just fora 
moment, that I was pretty; my chin was 
quite too square for beauty. I did not 
waste much time in vain regrets, for I fan- 
cied I heard stealthy little footsteps creep- 
ing along the balcony past my window. 

I drew back the curtains, and opened the 
blinds. No one in sight. 

From my window I had a good view of 
the sloping roofs and scattering spires of 
the little village of Stillwell. The spirit of 
change had not disturbed it. It lay spread 
out in the sunshine among its green trees 
much the same in every way as it had al- 
ways done. The building of the railroad, 
even, had not waked up the sleepy place, 
having, contrary to expectation, brought no 
new business to the town, nor given any 
additional impulse to the slow and easy go- 
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ing establishments which had formed Still- 
well’s mercantile world since its beginning. 
The people were like their houses, of a 
rambling, comfortable, old-fashioned style. 
As the sarcastic school teacher (a city man) 
remarked :— 

“The Stillwell atmosphere was not con- 
ducive to the support and maintenance of 
more than one idea per century.” 

He was rather severe. None of the 
Stillwell young ladies seemed to get on with 
him. The trustees called him new-fangled. 
He only taught one term. 

The very river which I could see winding 
over its flat white bed, disappearing under 
the little bridge, and finally losing itself in a 
distant tangle of green bushes, seemed to 
share the prevailing aversion to hurry and 
worry. The woods rose green and dark 
against the hills; brown, twittering birds 
flew up now and then with a burst of morn- 
ing song, from the treetops. 

The Stillwellers, as Frank called them, 
have occupied those wide-doored, veran- 
dahed homes, father and son, for genera- 
tions. Their front-yard oaks and elms toss 
their rough, gnarled limbs across tiny-paned 
windows through which faces, long since 
crumbled to dust, have gazed. Their dim, 
warm garrets, lighted by diamond-shaped 
windows, high up on the sides of the peaked 
roofs, are stored with ancient coats hung 
about on nails, rustling brocades peeping 
out of high chests of drawers, dull-edged, 
rusty swords and silent, spider-haunted 
spinning wheels, telling to each other in 
some language of their own tales of bygone 
grandeur, glory and industry. 

The graveyard on the quiet hill contains 
sunken graves made long, long ago; so long 
the letters and dates on the old headstones 
are scarcely legible, but if patiently studied 
are found to bear on their defaced and 
storm-beaten fronts the same names printed 
today on the signboards slanting over the 
general stores of the village, where there 
are for sale shoe-ties and candle-wicking, 
calicoes and kerosene, tin-ware and gum- 
drops from the same counter. 

Business is rarely rushing in Stillwell. 
Few stores have more than one cierk, and 
he is never so pressed for time that he 
omits plastering a plentiful supply of po 


made on his front locks, or neglects the 
elaborate part at the back, so precisely in 
the middle that it looks like a narrow con- 
tinuation of his spinal column. He has 
always leisure to chat with the comely las- 
sies who come in, red-cheeked and pert, to 
select a new gown for the husking or the 
quilting; and he is so thoroughly of the 
opinion that the elegant arrangement of his 
hair before alluded to has a telling effect on 
their susceptible hearts, that in consequence, 
he stands an unconsionably long while with 
his back to the red painted counter, en- 
gaged in eyeing over the familiar piles of 
red, blue and yellow prints, Often, in dis- 
engaged half-hours he may be found drink- 
ing a sociable mug of beer with the village 
cobbler (a cheery soul) among scraps of 
leather and ends of waxed threads. Such 
is business in Stillwell. 

As I stand at the window I hear a salute 
fired, and a few minutes after behold the 
stars and stripes fluttering from the court- 
house top. 

The twins must be awake. This quiet- 
ness surely means mischief. I put my 
head out of the window. Bang! goes off a 
fire-cracker under my nose. 


CHAPTER II. 


AT Home, July 5, 1881. 
Three P. M. 
My dear old Fred. 

I had reached this point when two curly 
heads covered with shocks of light brown 
hair, which bore the appearance of no recent 
association with comb and brush, were 
visible in the doorway. Oblivious of the 
fact that three at that time were a decided 
crowd, they brought the rest of themselves 
inside of my room, and unceremoniously 
leaned back against the stiff white pillow 
shams, the special pride of my bed. 

“ Now, Johnny, see what you have done. 
Run down-stairs and play with Jimmy, I want 
to write a letter,” 

“0-0-0! Less us write to mamma, Jimmy. 
Aunty, you ’ll let us use your things, won’t 
you? I know mamma feels awful cause we 
did n’t write a single thing about the 
Fourth. Don’t less wait another minute.” 
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“1,7ll tell her how | licked Willy Smith,” 
said Jimmy, no less enthusiastic, hopping 
off the bed. 

To keep the peace I supplied them with 
paper and pencils, and seated on little stools 
on either side of me, just within jogging 
distance of my e!bows, we expressed our 
thoughts for the benefit of the absent one 
in silence. My letterran its careless course 
after this fashion : — 


I hardly know whether I am collected 
enough this afternoon to write a letter 
which you can read or not. It is something 
to attempt, after the Fourth of July with the 
twins, as you can imagine. O Fred, such a 
day! But I will begin from the time you 
left. First of all I made a pie, which is not 
all eaten up yet. It was a curiosity in its 
way, and I presume there is not the slight- 
est necessity of my going into details. 
Mark is more than willing to render you a 
description. To give you some faint idea 
of its qualities I will merely mention the 
fact that the twins will not eat it. Your ill- 
mannered other half indulged in a great deal 
of chaff at my expense, but I got even with 
him. He proposed making a pie which 
should throw all previous pies in the shade, 
so in the morning I determined to take the 
boys off to Dale’s woods for a picnic, and 
let him engineer for himself. The dear 
boys! They let down a lighted fire cracker 
by a string in front of my window, and made 
their calculations so well that it exploded 
under my nose. They did it to wake aunty 
up, and I think the extent of my wakeful- 


. mess rather took them by surprise. That 


little episode and breakfast over, (wha: a 
thoughtful little woman vou were toleave the 
pantry so well stocked) | made myself as 
beautiful as nature would allow, in my pink 
muslin, and the new fichu you left on my 
bureau for my birthday. You have my 
thanks, it is just too pretty for anything. 
Well, after I had packed the lunch basket 
{no pies) we hasted to the woodlands. They 
are the near woods, you know, so we were 
only a short time getting there. I had a 
book, my big, hideous shade hat covered 
my face from the sun; the boys were loaded 
down with crackers, torpedoes and every- 
thing that can go off with a horrible, unex- 


pected noise; we were prepared for a quiet 
forenvon, and Mark said as we left him 
standing in the doorway, “ Be sure and be 
back early; pie and Gus Mushington for 
dinner, remember.” 

“TI would prefer even your pie to your 
Mush,” I called back, forgetting that the 
auricular appendages of little pitchers are 
large. 

I am afraid you think I am a long time 
getting to the woods. Finally there, we 
located ourselves according to taste, the 
twins with their infernal machines on the 
sunny bank of the creek, and I with my 
skirts tucked carefully around me, under 
the trees on the velvety greensward. I had 
my old black and drab shawl to siton. I 
began my book, but the place was so still 
and drowsy that I began to grow sleepy. I 
tried four or five times to go on reading. I 
turned to the chapter where that frolicky 
Leigh stabs the man with her imported 
umbrella in bis weak eyes—a place where I 
always laugh —but somehow I could n’t 
make it go, and before I resigned to the in- 
evitable, I got the boys’ promise to stay 
where they were. Then J spread out my 
shawl, pulled my hat over my face (the third 
poppy resigned its hoid on the encircling 
wreath yesterday, so you can picture that 
hat to yourself) aod prepared to travel to 
Nod’s dominions. I don’t know how long 
I staid there, but I was brought back to 
earth by the sound of voices, two unmistak- 
ably the twins, and a strange one which was 
articulating distinctly : — 


“It gives me pleasure to gratify such 
flattering curiosity. Certainly, I will tell 
you my name. It is Richard Fleming.” 

JoHNNY.—“Why, you’re the feller that ’s 
come to board up to Aunt Hannah’s. I 
seen you there this morning.” 

Jimmy.—*“ Aunt Hannah told us yester- 
day, when we went to look for dead cats in 
her well with a lookin’-glass, that you was 
comin’, Said she was clean beat out slick- 
in’ up around ‘fore you come.” 

STRANGER.— “ Aay information thankful- 
ly received. Did n’t know that my landlady 
had two such lively nephews.” 

Twins (in a duett, followed by giggles).— 
“Oh, my! Aunt Hannah ain’t our truly 
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aunt. She ain’t no relation ’tall, but every- 
body calls her that, and her husband, he’s 
Uncle Peter the same way.” 

Jummy (In great haste, before he forgets 
it)—“ This here is our truly aunt; she’s 
papa’s sister.” 

Imagine, if you can, my sensations under 
that hat, Frederica Maynard. 

Jounny.—*“ She ’s to-sleep. Don’t have 
to speak low; nothin’ wakes herup. She 
don’t mind fire-crackers, even.” More gig- 
gies. 

Jimmy.—“’Cept when she ’s awake.” 
More giggles. 

Description by the twins of their exploits 
yesterday morning, followed by a chorus of 
laughter, in which that horrid man joins. 

STRANGER.—“ Not an elderly person I 
should judge.” 

I feel his gaze through my hat, wandering 
from my emaciated wreath to my well worn 
slippers. 

Jounny.—“ Not so very young. Her 
birthday ’s today. She ’s” —— 

STRANGER.—“’Hem! Maybe she would 
prefer not to have her age told.” 

Jimmy.—“ Ho, aunty don’t care. She's 
nineteen.” 

Here followed particulars of our home, 
life, general circumstances and family histo- 
ry complete. I wish you could have heard 
those children. They informed him that I 
was not very pretty, and that Gustus Mush- 
ington was the object of my heart’s adoring 
affection, in other words that he was my 
beau. Conversation flagged until the wind 
fluttered the lowest ruffle of my dress. 

“Your aunt has certainly manifested ex- 
cellent taste in selecting such pretty hose,” 
calmly remarked Mr. Audacity, shooting off 
a whole pack of crackers at once. 

“ Them ain’t her best stockin’s; her best 
ones are” —— 

I rose with a jerk which was electrifying. 
My hat shot into the lap of that— ugh! I 
expressed my opinion of him in no sugared 
terms, the words tumbling over each other, 
until I got to stuttering. Then he burst 
out laughing. My pen shakes with rage as 
I write. He seemed to have one of those 
‘shallow minds which find amusement in 
things which are not atallfunny. I gath- 
ered up my book and shawl, and was march- 


ing off with my chin in the air (how dared 
he look at my stockings) when he picked up 
my hat and handed it to me with a grin 
more sardonic than any of Mark’s. He sawI 
was angry, and began to make excuses, but 
I would n’t listen. Anyway, they did n’t 
have any hole in them. We came home to 
dinner. Mark’s pie was non est. I have 
not time to tell you about the dinner. 
Mark has come home, and he says he will 
write a line to send with mine. The chil- 
dren are well, and we are getting along 
nicely. I enclose their letters which are 
positive works of art. 
Lovingly, 


ESS. 
P.. bat have disgovered Mark’s pie. It 
was under the chicos coop. I have been 
laughing ever sinjgg gActually, you could 
stun a man by knecyg him on the head 
with it. It is impossible to say what it was 
originally constructed from, but as it is, we 
might keep it to pound nails with, when the 
twins have mislaid the hammer. Rivalry io 
the pie business has about ceased. 

Mark scrawled this on the back of my 
letter : — 


“ Has Elizabeth the Smart told about her 
cooking exploits? I have n’t read her let- 
ter, though you could n’t hire her to believe 
it. She made a pie yesterday that you 
could n’t help smiling at, at least I could n’t, 
but pies are hard things to tackle. I pre- 
sume there have been pies (now reposing in 
obscurity) almost as bad. The sweet and 
pretty Augustus took dinner with us yester- 
day. Bess and the kids came home late 
from the woods. Bess had an awfully red 
face. I asked her if she had got sunburnt, 
but she was glum asa fish. I think Augus- 
tus was a little milder than usual, and when 
Jimmy asked where the mush was, the levi- 
ty was not overpowering. I don’t think 
Mushington knew what Bess dove behind 
the coffee-pot so suddenly for, though. 
Had watermelon for dessert. Let me see 
what the news is. Speckle has come off 
with a brood of feather-balls. I have, out of 
regard to the safety of my offspring, con- 
structed a fence around the well; and there 
is a summer boarder at Aunt Hannah’s,—a 
city chap. sociable sort of fellow, chooses 
his cigars with discretion. Name of Flem- 
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ing. Met him down town this afternoon. 
Bess is trying to shake the clapper out of 
the supper bell, from the sound.” 

The lines, presumably to prevent such a 


catastrophe, ended here with Mark’s charac- 
teristic abruptness. 


CHAPTER III. 


I MUST have looked funny tumbling 

head first into the ditch, the air full of 
blackberries, the last flower of the wreath, 
cherished long and tenderly, parting from 
my hat and sailing away, as, with no grace 
to speak of, I landed on my side. I looked 
for the pail— not in sight — but my line of 
vision was limited to the fringe of mayweeds 
on either side, for I could not get up. I 
tried, but a sharp pain in my ankle made me 
lean my astonished head against the side of 
the ditch. 

It had all been so quick, this come-down, 
that I hardly knew how it happened. Prob- 
ably my foot had caught in some tangled 
wayside weeds directly on the brink of the 
ditch, where I now reclined at full length, 
feeling disagreeable sensations as of small 
pebbles and stalks under my shoulders, 
and a great prickly thistle unpleasantly 
near. 

I had healthy lungs, and it seemed as if 
the inmates of the Deaf and Dumb Asylum, 
situated a mile off up the Old Road, must 
have heard my exercise of them. But no 
one came to my rescue. 

The sun would not set for two hours and 
a half. Nobody would dream, when they 
did begin to wonder where I was, that I was 
lying at the bottom of a horrid ditch. Per- 
haps they would n’t find me till morning, 
and I could n’t help thinking of dreadful 
cows and horses and sheep and porkers 
coming and sniffing around my toes. Oh, 
misery, how hot it was! I had n’t even my 
hat to shade my face, and my parasol was at 
home. To be sure it would look rather odd 
to sport a new silk sunshade all trimmed 
with Spanish lace, when I could n’t half sit 
up, the pain in my foot was so bad. But 
then if any one did come along, I could 
wave it as a signal of distress, or if dark, 
dismal shades of night closed round me, 


and I remained forlorn and undiscovered, I 
could poke away the investigating cows 
and horses. A bumblebee boomed and 
buzzed around my head. I am as much 
afraid of bumblebees as I am of smallpox. 
“ How doth the little busy bee” said itself 
over in my head. I wanted something to 
play with. I felt as if in my second child- 
hood. No wonder, I had been here on my 
back half a century. Soon I w uld die. 
Then it would come out in the Zagie’s larg- 
est type: — 

“The young and lovely Elizabeth Starr 
Maynard found dead in the Old Road 
ditch.” 

I had gone through second childhood 
now. I was getting to appreciate the feel- 
ing of Thebes’ most venerable memory. 

If I were only embalmed, that would be 
one comfort. The sun grew hotter as its 
rays slanted on my defenseless head. My 
mind came back from Thebes. I was in 
danger of sunstroke, What more exasper- 
ating than lying on ruffled back breadth of 
blue muslin with the big yellow sun taking 
its own time to convert you into a little pile 
of cinders ! 

I fell to calculating how many of those 
lazily nodding mayweeds it would take to 
cover my remains, and whether they would 
grow very much greener. There were no 
prospects of my being discovered. The 
Old Road ditch was the very last place the 
twins and Mark would think of in their wild 
excitement. I could fancy them, Mark, 
with his necktie awry, pale and hatless, 
superintending the dragging of the river, 
and scouring of the woods, the twins, filled 
with remorse at the past fortnight’s pecca- 
dillos, watching at the window, supperless, 
with hands clasped together. 

I did regret that I should have to forego 
the comfort of having a white shaft above me 
in Stillwell cemetery, with my name and 
age cut on it neatly and respectably. Some 
day they might have a dispute as to the 
cause of the mayweeds growing so green in 
that particulae spot, and they might dig me 
up. But then, I might be mistaken for 
some old Indian squaw, and students would 
feel of my skull, and stick their fingers in 
the eyeholes, and hand my skeleton about 
in a fragmentary state. These mortuary 
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nightmares did not aid me in bearing the 
pain in my foot any better. How it darted 
and stung, as if a nest of enraged hornets 
were surrounding it. 

A few blackberries were in reach which I 
ate. Barring three or four prize peanuts 
bestowed by my nephews, and still in my 
pocket, that was all I had to eat. Starva- 
tion’s pang were already on me in imagina- 
tion. The sun would soon set. 

Hark! “The voice of one crying in the 
wilderness” popped into my head, though 
I was in anything but a Scriptural frame of 
mind. 

There was a kind of fatality about Aunt 
Hannah’s summer boarder’s appearing on 
the scene as my noble rescuer, for I recog- 
nized the clear, hearty tones (irresistibly 
suggestive of a good-natured person with a 
wide chest) as his. A fatality. Everything 
horrid the fates send, and they had a hand 
in directing this unabashed youth toward 
my resting place among the mayweeds. I 
dreaded his laughing more than the advent 
of cows. But when he espied me, and 
threw down his fishing tackle, he tried so 
hard to repress any evidence of such incli- 
nation that it was worse even. It meant “I 
am very much amused, but you must not 
imagine for an instant, my poor hors de 
combat young woman, that I would be so 
rude as to allow you to perceive it.” Which 
I did, all the same. He could n't help his 
eyes looking mischievous, as he took off his 
hat, and stated his pleasure at this meeting, 
which, he said soberly, was to him unex- 
pected. 

as if young women about Stillwell were 
in the habit of pitching into ditches and 
wrenching their ankles until every bone in 
their bodies ached with pain, with the 
deliberate expectation of being pulled out 
by broad-shouldered young men in gray. 

He hallooed to the twins who had stopped 
to secure an empty bird’s nest. 

“Q-o-0! Aunt Bess 's in the ditch, 
Hurry up, Jimmy,” shrieked Johnny who 
arrived first. 

“Don’t she look funny?” appealing to 
the detestable young man, who found more 
enjoyment in the situation than was at all 
apparent to me. 

“I must carry you,” said he, as attempt- 


ing with his assistance to stand, I cried out 
involuntarily with the sharp pain. 

“A case of needs must,” said I ungra- 
ciously, my temper being affected by the 
combination of circumstances. 

A bundle of blue muslin and ache, I was 
borne in those great strong arms up the 
side path, the twins excitedly prancing, now 
on either side, now in front, Jimmy wearing 
the blackberry pail helmet wise, and Johnny 
dragging my forlorn hat by the tail end of 
the wreath. I heard Mark out on the porch 
making overtures of hospitality to Mr. 
Fleming, and then my head lopped away 
back on the sofa cushions, the room seemed 
sailing in circles, everything had a very sea- 
sick appearance, and I believe I fainted. 


CHAPTER IV. 


M’* sprain was not such a serious mat- 

ter as feared, and by the time Fred 
returned Mr. Fleming was on the most 
friendly footing among us, smoking on the 
porch with Mark, whittling wonderful boats 
and tops for the twins, and singing a duett 
with me now and then. I had determined 
to hate him forever, but how could I, con- 
sistently, after he had pulled me out of a 
ditch? Spitefulness toward the single fem- 
inine population of Stillwell was another 
incentive, I must confess, for taking me 
over to the enemy. Some of the elderly 
youny ladies had fastened on the new-comer, 
and having borne him in triumph to the 
Sunday-school picnic, and there introduced 
him to the society of Stillwell, regarded 
him as their special protegé thereafter. 
Bored to death by sociables, five o’clock 
teas, croquet parties and other village gaye- 
ties of the usual stale and insipid sort, he 
found Fred’s cozy tea table and Mark’s 
frank geniality a welcome relief, and when 
I thought of how the elderly young ladies 
were gnashing their teeth and reviling me, I 
assure you such visions of spinster rage did 
not deter me from arraying myself in 
my most bewitching summer gowns, and 
braiding my crisp, dark locks with uausual 
care, with the special object of making my- 
self an attractive feature of these inviting, 
home-like surroundings. 
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One scorching hot day I sat in company 
with this young gentleman under the shade 
of the locust-trees at the end of the garden. 
The twins, our almost inseparable compan- 
ions, had been disposed of by the strategy 
of their long-limbed, unscrupulous friend, 
who, as he lay stretched in the long grass, 
both hands over his ears to prevent the 
explorations therein of inquisitive bugs, 
looked serenely satisfied at the success of 
his base impositions on juvenile credulity. 
It was very hot indeed. The very grass- 
hoppers grew languid. Crocheting was the 
merest pretense of work. 

“Do put down that tiresome knitting. It 
makes one fee! horribly lazy to see you so 
industrious, and” —— 

“TI was not aware that you had any com- 
punctions on the score of indolence. Dolce 
Jar niente seems your forte.” 

“Be as sarcastic as you like, but don’t 
keep your eyes glued to that tidy.” 

“It is not a tidy.” 

“Are they gray or brown? Positively, 
after coming here all summer I don’t know 
the color of your eyes.” 

“It would be a sad affliction, indeed, if 
you were never settled in your mind about 
the exact shade. However, as I have fin- 
ished this star, you may judge for yourself 
now. Look quick.” 

“Gray, I should say. People with gray 
eyes are said to be intellectual, and to have 
little pieces of ice where their hearts ought 
to be.” 

And Mr. Richard Fleming stopped biting 
the heads of some wheat growing the other 
side of the picket fence, just within reach of 
his idle hands. 

“ And people with long fingers are noto- 
riously thievish,” I retorted, with a glance 
at his marauding digits. “That is our 
great squire’s wheat field, and every stalk 
therein is numbered.” I thought of the 
squire’s parsimonious nature, and was 
moved to coutinue, “ Give me a jolly spend- 
thrift in preference to a tight-fisted Crcesus, 
every time.” 

“Do you mean that?” exclaimed Aunt 
Hannah’s boarder, raising himself on his 
elbows with an eagerness difficult to account 
for. 

“ Well, not a spendthrift, but a generous 


sort of poverty-stricken individual. One of 
the kind to share his last crust with a 
friend.” 

Mr. Fleming resumed the destruction of 
the wheat heads, I made one or two trivial 
remarks which received no reply. 

“ For a person with large auricular devel- 
opment,” I began. 

“I’m one—a spendthrift. That ’s my 
occupation.” He laughed shortly, without 
turning his face toward me. “There’s a 
rich old lady I ’ve been humbugging out of 
no end of money. Hold on. It'll do me 
good to tell you just what a fraud I am be- 
fore 1 go away. I owe it to you, after all 
your kindness, to give you an opportunity 
to regard me in my true colors.” That 
same mirthless laugh. “This wealthy old 
lady was induced—I induced her to believe 
that I had the making of a Titian in me. 
Having neither chick nor child of her own, 
and rather enjoying the idea of having such 
a brilliant protegé, she became the victim of 
yours truly, supplied me with money for 
my studies, sent me abroad, procured me 
commissions amony her friends. She does 
not know what a mockery ‘fly pretensions 
are, and to tell the truth, she never would 
have had the dust blown out of her eyes by 
me, had it not been for a late impulse to 
brace up and tell her the honest truth, that 
I am not the wonder she thinks, that I am 
only a second rate painter, and have im- 
posed on her kindness until I fully deserve 
to lose her confidence and friendship.” 

My face «ust have told much of my feel- 
ing, for he broke out : — 

“Oh, don’t think too badly of me. I 
really thought I had genius at first, and 
then I discovered it was only the mistake a 
thousand young enthusiasts make every 
year until experienced masters show them it 
was only self-conceit.” 

His fair cheek flushed a little. 

“ Don’t think too meanly of me. Since I 
have been with you I have seen things tn 
their true light. I have done what I could 
in the way of the amende honorable. 1 
have written and told her that I am not the 
finished, brilliant artist she foadly believes, 
that I have deceived her, and that my only 
hope in regaining her respect rests in the 
payment of every cent she has advanced in 
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trying to make a lion of me. I ’ll work day 
and night to do it.” 

He jumped from the grass energetically, 
his eyes sparkling with the excitement at- 
tendant upon his confession. He looked 
ready to saw wood that minute with the 
thermometer at ninety in the shade. 

My eyes expressed involuntary admira- 
tion, but it was only a flash from under the 
lashes. I could not readily overlook the 
deception that he nad been practising on us 
as well as the wealthy patron. Extenuating 
circumstances there were, but possessor of 
my father’s proud, intolerant spirit, 1 could 
realize but one thing,— he was an imitation, 
not a genuine article. The air of a certain 
falseness and unreliability attached to him. 
He came to where I stood, nervously tying 
my hat strings in a hard knot. 

“ She has answered my letter very kindly, 
and makes the best of me —that ’s not say- 
ing so much though. I think she must be 
even a little fond of me to see something in 
me worth believing in still.” 

“She must be crazy,” was what my face 
said, but lest it hurt him too deeply — he 
looked miserable enough —I turned my 
shoulders around, and saw Gus sauntering 
toward the house. 

“TI was right about gray eyes, was I not?” 
he said, his eyes darkening, as I hesitated 
about giving him my hand. 

“T do not see what that has to do with it, 
Mr. Fleming. I hate pretenders.” 

I would have given a great deal if I had 
kept back those words. He grew white, 
and flushed deeply the next instant. 

Gus was switching his little cane through 
the asparagus borders. He did not per- 
ceive us, but would in a few minutes. Sud- 
denly I felt a strong arm around my waist, 
there was a handsome, dare-devil pair of 
eyes looking down into mine, a swift, lignt 
touch of that tawny, soft beard to my 
cheek, and a “ Good by, Bess.” He was 
off. 

‘Augustus of the cherubic countenance hast 
thou yet settled in the dim recesses of thy 
‘mind the doubts that assailed thee that 
morning relative to the sanity of Elizabeth 
Maynard? 


CHAPTER V. 


TILLWELL society sustained a severe 
shock in the sudden disappearance of 
Aunt Hannah's boarder, and only recovered 
upon the arrival in town of the greatest 
show on earth, a circus, which, if credence 
were to be placed in half the show bills pic- 
tured forth, was simply stupendous, The 
twins found consolation in this new attrac- 
tion for their grief at their genial friend’s 
unannounced hegira, and after the ringleted 
spinsters previously alluded to had ceased 
to be solicitous in regard to my pallor and 
hollow eyes, people forgot all about him. 
Fred is a person who has intuitions, I 
often caught her eyes resting speculatively 
on me, but she refrained from annoying 
hints and questions, and I am bound to be- 
lieve, held the expression of any curiosity 
Mark felt relative to the state of my mind 
and heart, in check also. 

The story Mr. Fleming confided to me 
went nofurther. As days went by I thought 
I should forget him and his history. One 
sinner could make no difference in my life. 
There were doubtless men in the world as 
handsome and entertaining as he, and far 
more honorable and scrupulous. If none 
came across my path, I would be a most ex- 
emplary maiden. I would teach moral max- 
ims to the twins, and see that they took 
their sulphur and molasses regularly every 
spring. I would not try to appear young; 
when my hair grew gtay no hair-dye should 
rejuvenate me. And may be I should grow 
so meek and gentle in spirit that I could 
make a pilgrimage to Brentford Park, and 
hob a nob with my exclusive grandmother. 

As affairs turned out, I did make the pil- 
grimage that very autumn, before a single 
gray hair had appeared. When Mark read 
the letter inviting me we were as dazed a set 
of people as you would wish to view. 

“I must say the old lady does herself 
credit,” said Mark reflectively, flapping the 
letter against his thumb nail, after a third 
reading all around. 

“We will have to hurry to get you ready 
to get away in a fortnight,” said Fred, qui- 
etly. 

“ R—ready—did you say ready to get 
away?” gasped Mark feebly. 
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“ Why, of course I did,” answered Fred, 
briskly. “An old woman of her spirit ought 
not to eat humble pie for nothing. It will 
be a change for Bess, and who knows but 
her grandmother will take a fancy to her.” 

I glanced across at my reflection in the 
glass; it was the very image of my father. 

“Very likely,” I rejoin drily. “I ll walk 
up to her and say, ‘Grandmother, (with a 
courtesy like this) I am Elizabeth Maynard. 
I’m not here for your money; I came to 
see if you are the realization of my dreams, 
and to relieve my mind.’ Then I ’ll pro- 
ceed to tell her how nice we are until she 
feels a proper degree of grief at her conduct, 
aod her stony heart melts. Then she will, 
on my representation that you are nearly as 
desirable relatives as the specimen before 
her, send for you and the twins, and we will 
live with her and soothe her last days, till 
she departs this life, and Jeaves a will in our 
favor. Yes, that is how it will end, just like 
a story. I "ll go and look over my ribbons 
and gowns. Grandmother must not be 
ashamed of me.” 

Brentford Park seemed very grand to me. 
I doubt if I ever could succeed in thinking 
the thick, wooded, gloomy grounds and the 
great pile of gray lichened stone, where my 
grandmother spent the greater part of each 
year, home-like. I used to roam around by 
myself a great deal among the old winding 
paths, dreaming dreams about my mother 
and father, wondering if they met by this 
noisy little brook, or parted at twilight in 
the dim elm-tree shade, until my grand- 
mother’s maid, Teresa, was sent to summon 
me back to the house, 

After the first sharp scrutiny I had under- 
gone from my grandmother’s eyes, I had 
been free from surveillance. 

The wealthy, middle-aged heads of fami- 
lies who visited at the park exhibited small 
surprise at the appearance of an unheard-of 
granddaughter. I was regarded merely as 
another of her unaccountable eccentricities, 
and accepted as such with a polite word or 
two, We had invitations to go out, but my 
grandmother accepted rarely, and it was 
more to my taste to ramble about by myself 
than accompany her for a ride in a close 
carriage, followed by an hour or so spent in 
sitting up very straight in very stiff-backed 


chairs, sipping a cup of tea, or a glass of 
currant wine as refreshment. 

She found me singing at the top of my voice 
on her return from one of these ceremoni- 
ous visits. I had, in her absence, ventured 
to open the old piano, once, as old Teresa 
informed me, belonging to the young mis- 
sus, and being an independent young per- 
son, had made the old rooms ring, in spite 
of the servant's horror at such sacrilege. 

But I stood somewhat in awe of my 
grandmother, and my fingers fell on the 
keys with a crash, the song died away so 
suddenly that the frightened notes seemed 
to have chased each other down my throat, 
as I caught sight of her. I waited, halt ex- 
pecting to be sent to my room without any 
supper, like a naughty child, but what do 
you think I heard, as my grandmother ad- 
vanced slowly, and sank into a chair by the 
window ? 

“ Sing that again, Elizabeth.” 

With my heart in my mouth, I sat down 
and began again. As luck would have it, it 
was an old favorite of my mother’s, one she 
had, doubtless, sung often there, — “ Annie 
Laurie.” I was red and white, hot and cold 
by turns, as I began mechanically to an- 
nounce that “ Maxwelton’s banks are bon- 
ny,” but I think my performance improved 
as I grew more self-possessed, for at the 
close I was greeted with these words : — 

“ You sing very well. The same voice,” 
she whispered to herself. 

I knew she was thinking of my mother, 
though she said no more. . 

After that I used to sing often, my grand- 
mother left her room to hear me. The ser- 
vants bad orders to draw up the heavy 
shades, and let the sun into the darkened 
rooms, and no one interfered as formerly, if 
I chose to litter up the tabie with great 
bouquets of late roses and chrysanthemums. 
And to crown all, one day after I had given 
her, as usyal, the aid of my young arm in 
climbing the stairs, she turned to me with 
the words : — 

“Thank you, my child, you are very kind 
to take all that trouble for a cross-grained 
old woman.” 

I did not know whether I went down the 
stairs on my head or heels. I wrote a letter 
immediately to Fred and Mark that was cal- 
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culated to electrify them, and then went 
singing through the hall, and finally expend- 
ed the exuberance of delight in my success at 
storming my grandmother’s heart by throw- 
ing my arms around old Teresa’s waist, and 
waltzing her around until her old feet ached 
and she was too much out of breath to scold 
me. 

When I went to my room to dress for 
dinner, I fell into a sadder frame of mind. 
There, dragged out from my trunk in some 
hasty exploration, lay the white muslin | 
had worn the day Richard Fleming left me 
standing alone under the locusts. I had 
made resolution after resolution to forget 
him, but vainly. Seized by a sudden im- 
pulse, I put on the dress. Recollections of 
a sentimental nature hung about the gown. 
I could not get rid of them though I took 
myself to task severely for my foolishness 
in weakly regreting the past. The man was 
not worth a single sigh. Elizabeth May- 


_ nard, I wonder at you! Where is your 


pride,—your good sense? To sit here 
mooning over sour grapes like a lovesick 
gsthete. I'm positively disgusted with 
you. I scolded myself severely, and tried 
hard to do the agreeable to my vis-a-vis at 
dinner, a fat, bald-headed Croesus with the 
gout, who was pleased to evince his favora- 
ble regard for me in laborious compliments, 
accompanied by a succession of slow, oily 
smiles. 

I slipped away from him as soon as possi- 
ble after dinner, and amused myself as I 
went slowly through the long grass, in im- 
agining his state of mind when I failed to 
reappear. 

It was very wrong, and not what might 
be expected from a well-bred young lady, 
but I should not enjoy myself sitting in- 
doors with the Croesus making ponderous 
love to me, and trying to squeeze my hand 
at every opportunity, and I should enjoy a 
walk through the old beech-shaded avenues, 
with no company but the birds and belated 
butterflies. And, being a selfish young per- 
son, J chose to do what seemed pleasant- 
est. 

Although the middle of October the day 
was as sunny and warm as in August. I 
threw myself down in alittle green opening 
among the shrubbery, and with my hat 


tilted as of old over my face, and my bands 
clasped under my head I was as fine an 
illustration of careless ease as need be 
seen, 

Lying there in the long grass with the 
sunshine falling in warm golden-brown 
patches ail around me, I fell asleep, to be 
awakened by the sound of voices. A dream 
I had about the summer days must still be 
lingering in my braiu, for as I raised myself 
on my elbow, I fancied one voice Mr. Flem- 
ing’s. The blood rushed from heart to 
cheek and back again. 

Surely that was none other than my 
grandmother speaking. The words came to 
me in fragments, blent with the rustling of 
leaves and grass, the songs of birds and the 
whirring of insects. 

“Enough,” she said. “If I was mistaken 
in you, the fault was partly mine. You 
blame yourself too severely. If I was blind, 
remember, it was because I would not see. 
You have called yourself a sufficient number 
of hard names already, Don Quixote. You 
are reviling an especial favorite of mine, 
sir, and I beg you to desist.” 

There was the sound of that other voice 
urging something eagerly. Then came :— 

“ There, there, I will not take a cent of it, 
though I acknowledge that your action fills 
me with admiration, What I gave, I gave. 
Lay by your little hoard for your marriage. 

Grandmother’s tone of badinage surprised 
me so, half sat up, staring opeu-mouthed 
toward the garden seat, provokingly hidden 
by the bushy laurels which intervened. 

“T shall not require it for any such occa- 
sion,” said the man’s voice. 

And he began to walk up and down in 
front of the bench, and presently a great, 
tall, broad-shouldered fellow, sunburned and 
changed in manner from the nonchalant 
companion in whom the twins delighted, 
came toward the opening. When he saw 
me he stopped short and spoke my name, 
but there was nothing like a scene. 

“This young lady, dear Mrs. Sanford, 
will convince you that your trust in me was 
misplaced.” 

He said it in a matter of fact way, with a 
scarcely perceptible suggestion of bitterness. 
My grandmother was the wealthy old lady, 
then, 
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“Is it possible you have met my grand- 
daughter? Why did you never speak of 
Mr. Fleming, Elizabeth?” 

As my grandmother had had the choosing 
of our meagre conversational topics all to 
herself, there was small reason for astonish- 
ment, I thought. I did not venture to say 
so, however, but confusedly murmured 
something about the manner in which we 
had met at Stillwell. The explanation was 
about as intelligible as Choctaw to my 
grandmother, who, in spite of Mr. Fleming’s 
clouded brow, and my own distrait condi- 
tion, persisted in Jeaving us together to re- 
new the bonds of old acquaintance. 

I wanted to laugh, my companion looked 
so extremely savage, and I could have cried 
too, from pure nervousness and vexation. 
I wished my grandmother had been in 
Guinea before she had ever undertaken to 
make a protegé of this young man, who was 
rudely standing with his back to me, wait- 
ing, apparently, for me to meekly follow my 
aged relative. The birds sang out at inter- 
vals, the leaves made dancing shadows on 
my white dress. His careless, easy atti- 
tudes were gone, in their place was a rest- 
less activity which, to my eye, indicated that 
Mr. Fleming had benefited by a recent ex- 
perience of hard work. Well, he had re- 
gained my grandmother’s confidence, and 
the position he held in the estimation of 
any young person in the vicinity was evi- 
dently a matter of small consequence, as he 
was starting slowly down the path without 


a word. He must not go off like this. What 
excuse could I make to my grandmother? 

“Mr. Fleming.” 

He turned at the sound of my very small 
voice, and remarked with badly simulated 
surprise, that he did not know I was there,— 
thought I had gone to the house. We both 
understood he was fibbing, perfectly. 

I suppose my dress brought back the 
morning under the locusts, for as he ap- 
proached, he said suggestively : — 

“T wonder if your eyes are gray?” 

By and by he sat down under the big 
beeches, and as I learned how he had ful- 
filled his determination to stand fair and 
square with grandmother, at least as far as 
money was concerned, and heard him an- 
nounce with creditable vigor that his loung- 
ing days were over, and he was going to 
work at art now in earnest, I don’t mind 
telling you that I felt proud of him. 

My grandmother had no reason to alter 
her opinion that we were on friendly terms, 
when we appeared at the tea-table a half 
hour later, and just in time to see the last of 
the fat Croesus jogging down the road on 
his well-fed chestnut. 

As you have known all along, dear reader, 
that 1 would marry Richard Fleming in the 
last chapter, you will not be so overcome with 
the news that such would be the case as the 
home folks at Stillwell. But if you are half 
as pleased as the twins with the way the 
story of Elizabeth turned out she will be 


satisfied. 


THE DEPTHS. 


BY MISS C. 


And liquid light drips from the wakeful trees, 

As cool, low winds kiss each mute leaf that weeps, 
And changing shadows flit before the breeze. 


High up in dim mid-regions of the night 

The still moon smiles, and gleaming white stars glow, 
While ghostly silence walks with tootfall light, 

And in hushed depths the pale night flowers grow. 


And all the passion of my fevered heart — 
Its wild unrest—lies hushed and still at last; 
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The darkness vanishes, and I am part 
Of this the deeper life, and doubt is passed. 


The heart of universal man beats near; 
I feel its steady pulse, the throbbing heat 
Of conflict; but the victory is here 
Within my heart, where faith and courage meet. 


And calm and deep the moonlights dreamful sleep, 
In depths of verdure stainless blossoms blow ; 
Through blue midnight the voiceless pale stars sweep ; 


All life lies deeper than we mortals know. 
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CHAPTER I. 


TACK!” 
“Well?” 

* Are you— in love with me?” 

“Yes, Jill, I am.” 

“ Ah, I was afraid so!” I return, giving 
my rod a tremendous flourish in the air be. 
fore allowing the line to drop slowly back 
into mid stream. 

Jack and I are fishing, having fastened 
our boat toa thick ash-bough overhanging 
a deep still pool in a curve of the river. 
For three long hours we have been patient- 
ly waiting for the little fish to come nibbling 
at the tempting red worms with which we 
have —that is, I] mean, with which Jack 
has—judiciously concealed the torture hook. 
Three hours’ fishing, with not a bite to re- 
ward one’s patience, is apt to make one feel 
rather disgusted with even the charming 
sport of angling. Half an hour ago I asked 
Jack if he did not think it was a case of **a 
worm at one end and a fool at the other,” 
but he did not seem to find the witticism 
overwhelmingly amusing, so I relapsed into 
silence. 

Four times in the last quarter of an hour 
have I had my hook baited with the fattest 
and most succulent red worms in Jack’s tin 
box of bait. I have eaten three juicy 
peaches out of the four which old Hannah 
—our housekeeper—put into a little straw 
basket for me to bring, in case we were 
either of us seized with an ancontrollable 
fit of hunger or thirst during our fishing 
mania. I now eye the fourth wistfully, not 
that I am either hungry, thirsty, or even 
greedy, but because one must do something 
to while away the time waiting for the 
wretchedly obstinate gudgeon, perch, or 
roach, which ought, if they had the slightest 
regard for our feelings, to come nibbling at 
our fat red worms. 

No, that peach shall be Jack’s, I vow it. 
Having made up my mind on that score, | 
yawn and look at Jack, standing up at the 
other end of the boat. How steadily he 
holds bis rod. Not like me; mine wobbles 
about shamefully. He never takes his eyes 
off the little red float. Patient Jack! 

Suddenly I bethink myself of what old 
Hannah said the other morning in the dairy 
when I| went to see her make butter, 

“Mr. Jack Martyn be rate fond of you, 
Mi:s Juliet,” she remarked amiably. 

I did not contradict her; for, since Jack 
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left Oxford last autumn, the very same 
thought has struck me more than once. It 
is rather silly of him, after we have been 
just like brother and sister since we were 
rn, or rather since I was born, for Jack is 
five years older than I. But men are so 
very odd. 
owever, I thought I would ask him, to 
make quite sure; and, if it was so, to tell 
him how foolish it was of him, and argue 
him out of it, for his good of course. 

So I say quite quietly and calmly :— 

“ Are you in love with me?” 

And he answers just as calmly :-— 

“Yes, Jill, I am.’ 

“Don’t you think that it is a little foolish 
of you?” | go on placidly. : 

“ Yes, I certainly do,” he rejoins soberly. 

“It’s never any use whatever being in 
love with anybody; always more bother 
than it ’s worth.” 

“ Decidedly.” 

“I knew you would agree with me!” I 
exclaim triumphantly. Not that you ever 
disagree with me,” I add, almost disconso- 
lately. “But do you really mean what you 
say?” I conclude, eyeing him curiously. 
a emphatically and most certainly, 

ill.” 

“Then why do you let yourself be in love 
as you say you are?” jerkily. 

* Jill, how you do chatter. The fish will 

never bite if you let your little tongue run 
on at such a rate. Youscare them all 
away.” 
“But I was silent for ever such a time, 
and yet the fish never came near us to woo 
our delicious red worms. It seems to 
‘make no difference whether I chatter—as 
you call it—or not. Put your rod away, 
there ’s a dear Jack, and sit down comforta- 
bly in the boat for a little time. You can 
eat your peach ; and, while you are eating it, 
we will have a nice argument about being 
in love.” 

So saying, 1 throw myself down—making 
the boat rock from side to side and strain at 
the rope which fastens it to the ash bough— 
on a soft cushion at the bottom of the boat, 
which Jack put there on purpose for me to 
kneel on when I was tired of standing. 

Jack winds in his line and lays his rod 
athwart the boat. 

“That’s a finishing stroke to catching 
any fish for the present, Miss Jill the Rest- 
less. | will wait until your argumentative 
mood is over, and then try my luck again.” 
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“How good-tempered you are,” I say ap- 
provingly. ‘ Most men would simply have 
raved at me for spoiling their sport, certain- 
ly fumed inwardly, if not outwardly.” 

Jack has filled his pipe; he lights it, and 
blows out the match, with a short laugh. 

“TI can do a little in the expletive line 
when I choose, Jill, or when necessary; not 
often though, | own, for I desire peace 
above all things, and at all times,” he ends 
slowly. 

“ Well, never mind that now. Let us be- 
gin our argument first. I want to know 
why you are in. love with me.” 

" Upon my word, jill, 1 really don’t 
know,” he answers, puffing away at his 

ipe. 
ee That is utter nonsense, Jack,” I retort 
warmly. “You must know, only you won’t 
say.” 

“I won’t say then. 
your serene highness?” 

“No, it does not please me,” I return 
loftily, raising my head from the cushion to 
give itashake up. “I want to discuss the 
question for your good.” 

“T am sure of that,” he answers in hearty 
fashion ; too hearty, I am afraid, to be genu- 
ine. 

“Listen now! I want to convince you 
that there is no profit to any one from being 
in love. It isas utterly foolish of you to be 
in love with me as for me to be in love with 
you—which I am not,” I conclude empkati- 
cally, after a little pause. 

“Well, you are candid, at any rate, my 
little friend Jill. But I did not ask you to 
be, now did 1?” smiling at me. 

“ You certainly did not ask me to be, and 
I—suppose you don’t want me to be?” I 
add rather nervously, 

“T do not say so.” 

“You do then?” 

“ Neither will I affirm that.” 

“Then what do you want?” I inquire 
somewhat tartly, for one can never satisfy a 
man apparently. 

“ Nothing, Jill, absolutely nothing. I am 
extremely happy and comfortable as I am. 
This bird’s eye is really firstrate.” 

“ How aggravating you are!” 

“5 thought just now I was so good- 
tempered ?’ 

“So you were then, But men chop and 
change very quickly, I am sorry to say,” | 
remark severely, laying my head down on 
the cushion, and closing my eyes. 

We relapse into silence. 1 did so hope 
that Jack would see things as I want him to 
see them. But there, he is humming the 
first figure of the singing quadrilles. 


* Jack and Jill went up the hill 
To tech a pail 


Does that please 


Jiil fell down and broke her crown 
And Jack came tumbling after.”’” 


16 


“Quite wrong,” I put ia, unclosing one 
eye. “Jack fell down, not Jill.” 

When I have corrected him I am sorry, 
for I firmly believe he said it wrong on pur- 
pose to make me speak; and I meant to be 
wari for a very long time indeed to punish 

im. 

“ Of course, Jill! Jack fell down, not Jill. 
I wonder I could have been so stupid. You 
are right and I am wrong.” 

“Of course!” I emphasize, closing my 
eyes again. 

“Jill,” he says. after a long pause, “are 
you asleep?” 

“Oh, dear, no! 
my eyes still closed. 

“ Do you always meditate then with your 
eyes shut?” 

“Not always. It entirely depends 
whether the subject of my meditation hap- 
pens to be pleasant or not. Why?” 

“Nothing. I only thought you might be 
having a nap.” 

“You should not think then. Now, if I 
had snored you might reasonably have con- 
cluded that I was asleep ; but, you see, I 
did not happen to snore.’ 

“T want to talk to you about the Temples, 
Jill,” he goes on presently. 

“Certainly, with much pleasure, as the 
man said when he was requested to keep 
stili while his head was chopped off.” 

“You don’t seem pleased at their com- 
ing?” he says, half regretfully. 

“No, I confess that 1 am not. They are 
no friends of mine. I have never seen 
them. You cannot care for people you 
don’t know, can you now?” 

Perhaps not.” 

“I suppose Miss Temple is pretty?” I 
hazard the next moment, half opening my 
eyes to look at Jack. 

“ Yes, very pretty indeed.” 

“Qh! Dark or fair?” 

“ A beautiful blonde.” 

“Ah! Tall and thin I suppose ”—he 
nods—“and swanlike and elegant, like a 
fashion plate in the Queen. 1 know the 
sort of girl exactly. In fact, precisely the 
reverse of Juliet Heming, familiarly known 
as Jill,” I conclude somewhat viciously, my 
eyes very wide open indeed. 

“TI should hardly designate Esther Tem- 
ple as a fashion plate,” returns Jack placid- 
ly, ignoring the tartness of my tone; “but 
she is certainly very unlike you, Jill, in 
every respect.” 

“ bid I not say so? And to crown all 
her perfections, of course blessed with an 
angelic temper. Angelic and a blonde! 
Thank goodness, I am not a blonde,” shak- 
ing my head gravely. 

“ Don’t run yourself down, ill. 
not the slightest need to do so. 
never answers, believe me. 


Meditating, not asleep,” 


There is 
Besides, it 
You must not 
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allow yourself to feel vexed because my 
governor has happened to ask two people 
down to our place who were especially kind to 
me when | was up in town with them in the 
spring. I really never spent a pleasanter 
time in my life.”’ 

“No, I conclude not,” I return, in an 
undertone. 

“You see, I want to make their visit as 
pleasant to them as mine was tome. And 
you must help me, Jill, if you will?” 

I shake my head slowly. 

“T am not vexed that they are coming, 
_ It is not that one bit. Only we shall 

ave no more fishing or boating together 
until they are gone,” rather mourpfully. 
“ Of course all your time will be fully taken 
up with them.” 

“TI never thought you cared much about 
boating or fishing either, Jill, dear. You 
never seemed to enjoy it much.” 

“ But I do care, you see,” wrinkling my 
brows. 

“And is that really and truly the only 
reason why you do not want the Temples 
here?” he asks the next moment softly, 
blowing a little cloud of smoke into the air. 

-“ Of course it is. I shall have to mope 
about the garden all by myself, gather my 
own fruit, go fishing by myself, and carry 
home my fish myself, when I c tch any, 
which I should think was extremely doubt- 
ful. For a whole fortnight I shall have to 
do everything myself, and I don’t like it, 
Jack, I don’t indeed. I used not to mind it 
a bit before you left Oxford, because I was 
used to being a dull Jill; but we have had 
such fun together all the summer!” and I 
sigh sorrowfuily at the thought of my com- 
ing isolation. 

“What will you do when I have to go 
away for a very much longer time, and per- 
haps not come home for years?” he asks, 
after a pause. 

“Do,” I echo vehemently, catching hold 
of a bulrush head, and giving it a tug, “ Do, 
Jack! Why,” with sudden inspiration, “I 
will come too!” 

“ Really, Jil!” he says, quite eagerly for 


im. 
** Well—I suppose —not exactly really!” 
I answer, cooling down. “ But you won't 
go away for long, will you?” I add coaxing- 


y- 
“In all probability I shall have to, as 
soon as the governor gets me something to 
do.” 


“ Let us hope he won’t get you something 
to do,” I put in amiably. 
“But I do not want to spend the rest of 
my days in idleness, Jill,” and he laughs. 
“Then you ’ll come back again some- 
times; so I shall be no worse off than I was 
before. Siill I wish these Temples were 


“Tam sure you will like them,” he urges 
confidently. 

i” 

“yy” 

“T have a strong presentiment that you 
are going to fall in love with tnis Esther 
Temple,” and I glance anxiously at him. 
Although Jack is only a dear friend, I 
should not — no, indeed I should not —like 
to see him handed over to some uther girl. 
1 know I am a horrid little dog in-the-man- 
ger, but I cannot help it. 

“Well, do you know, Jill, I have an 
equally strong presentiment that I shall 
not?” he returns cheerfully. 

“ Ah, we never know what may happen in 
this world! Mind you, Jack, I shall not 
quarrel with you if you should get very fond 
of Esther Temple. I shall still be quite 
good friends with you.” 

“Thank you very much indeed, Jill. I 
have then your full and free permigsion to 
make myself as fascinating as fe 0 Miss 
Temple?” 
“ Yes,” I answer s!owly, very slowly. 

And, when I have said it, I feel dissatisfied 
with myself somehow, and glance over at 
Jack to see how he takes my yes. 

Why. I do believe he is laughing at me! 
“What are you smiling for?” I ask 
sharply 

“Smiling, Jil? Not a bit of it! Why 
should I smile, and what is there to smile 
at?” puffing at his pipe. 

“But you were. I saw you smile dis- 
tinctly under your moustache, so it’s of no 
use denying it. I don’t feel so exhilarated 
at things as you seem to be, so I think I 
will go home. I have had enough fishing 
for one day, in fact for a great many days. 
I am not sure that fishing is so nice as I 
imagined it was, especially if I am such a 
laughable object.” 

I get up from my cushion and smooth my 
rou hened hair. 

“ Reach me my hat, please.” 

He gives it to me, and I tie it on, very 
slowly though, for it is certainly pleasanter 
lying here than walking along in the hot 
sun, and it is not nearly'so hard to say you 
will move as to doit. But I mean to pun- 
ish Jack. 

“Tie up my roc for me and give me Han- 
nah’s basket, if it is not too much trouble,” 
I say, buttoning my gloves. 

“ Never mind the rod and basket, Jill,” he 
returns, ignoring my cutting remark. “I'll 
bring taem when I come round.” 

“[T do mind, thanks. I prefer takin 
them myself. It’s out of your way, an 
might make you late at the station to meet 
your friends,” with emphasis. 

“Tt is not out of my way, and I do not 
wish you to carry them, Jill. They ’re tov 


not coming.” 


heavy,” he answers, gently but firmly. 
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“Since you- will, you must, I suppose,” 
ungraciously, shrugging my shoulders; 
“only do not blame me if yeu are late.” 

“I shall not blame you, Jill, dear,” he 
says, stepping out of the boat on to the 
bank, and holding out his hand to help me 
up. 
50 perverse and unamiable am I that I 
pretend not to see the extended hand, and 
step out by myself. 

“What is the matter, Jill? Are you 
vexed with me?” 

“There is nothing the matter with me, 
and I am not vexed,” I murmur. 

“ Then why did you refuse to let me help 
you out of the boat ?” 

“Did 1? No! Howcurious of me! I 
suppose I could not have seen you; and yet 
you are distinctly visible —to the naked 
eye too.” 

“ You are vexed with me, I am sure.” 

“Do not be sure. Never be sure of any- 
thing in this world, particularly as regards a 
woman, Jack. Good by.” 

And I march off with dignity, never look- 
ing back,—never until I get toa bend of the 
river, where I can safely see Jack without 
his seeing me. Then I turn my head very 
cautiously, just to see what he is doing with- 
out me. 

He has lighted his pipe again, and is 
puffing away at it vigorously and furiously, 
lying on my cushion with one arm under his 
bead and his hat tilted over his eyes. 

He evidently does not care a brass farth- 
ing for my wine off in a huff, —is rather 
pleased than otherwise to be rid of me very 
probably, so that he can have my nice com- 
fortable place. Men are so selfish and so 
decsittul! Pretending he was fond of me 
indeed! I do not believe it. Well, he can 
lie and think of the beautiful blonde who is 
coming this evening. 1 know, before | see 
that girl, I shall dislike her immensely. 

What a mean, hateful vixen I am! Jack 
is worth a million of me. I do like Jack 
very much. He is so good and nice; but I 
detest those Temples, both of them, at 
least, 1 mean to do so when we meet. 


CHAPTER II. 


46 
(>* you lamp-post!” is my mental 
ejaculation on being introduced to 
Maurice ‘emple two evenings after my fish- 
ing bout with Jack. 

There is a dinner party at the hall, to 
which papa and I were invited. We have 
Just entered the long, low drawing-room, 
and dear old General Martyn, Jack’s father, 
has brought up Mr. Maurice Temple and 
presented him. I see plainly at a glance he 
is much too tall to be nice, —nearly half a 


head taller than Jack, who is tall too. I sit 
down on a causeuse, my companion seating 
himself beside me; and then I look round 
curiously to discover Esther Temple, and 
pass judgment upon her. 

She is standing by the window talking to 
Jack, who went back to her the minute after 
he had said how do you do to me when I 
first came in. She is tall and handsome. 
Yes, I must say it; for I will be just if I 
cannot be generous. 

“I believe | am to have the pleasure of 
taking you in to dinner, Miss Heming,” says 
Mr. Temple, disturbing my thoughts. 

He has been a long time arranging his 
speech in his mind, and his glass in his 
eye. 

“] suppose we were introduced for some 
object, and that object is, I conclude, 
dinner,” 1 return quickly, still looking over 
to the window. 

“And a capital object too. Do you 


know, the moment you entered the room I. 


felt sure you were Miss Heming, though I 
did not catch your rame,” he goes on, pull- 
ing at a long waxed moustache which I 
should like to snip off. 

“Indeed!” 

“ Martyn often used to talk about his old 
friend, Miss Jill.” 

“Yes, we are real old friends, like our 
fathers before us. Chips of the old blocks,” 
I remark soberly. 

I did not imagine that I had said any- 
thing particularly funny or a but Mr. 
Temple laughs so much that | begin to 
fancy that [ have been amusing. 

Then, dinner being announced, he rises 
hastily, offers me his arm, and we move 
away just behind Jack and Esther Temple. 

How people do chatter at a dinner party! 
There are sixteen male and female tongues 
all going at once. They seem to be taking 
that wholesome maxim to heart “laugh and 
grow fat,” all but one dear old elephantine 
dame trom Teignmouth; she is grave even 
to thoughtfulness, fearful lest she should 
get any stouter, I suppose. 

If any man loves the dinner hour it is the 
man by my side now, Maurice Temple. 
The menu is a pasteboard god which he 
adores every few moments. 

At last he ventures a remark between the 
entrées. 

“ You have lived all your life in Chudlea, 
I believe, Miss Heming ?” 

“Yes, all my nineteen years, and I shall 
not grumble if 1 have to spend ninety in 
the same place,” I respond somewhat more 
sharply than is polite; but Jack and Esther 
are laughing and chatting just opposite as if 
they too were very oid friends. 

“You might do worse, I allow, especially 
with such a neighbor as General Martyn’s 
chef. Our host possesses a culinary artist, 
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sconiedian remarks Mr. Temple amia- 


He is a greedy noodle, and I hate him, 
that is, I hate some one, but whether it is 
he, Jack, Esther or myself I can hardly de- 
termine. 

My lamp-post turns to his cardboard idol 
and worships it for fully a minute, which 
fills me with a morbid desire to implore him 
to learn it by heart, and save himself any 
further trouble. But I refrain trom doing 
so. 

“Your sister seems very merry,” I say, 
after a pause devoted to smelling a tea-rose 
in a little glass before me. 

“Esther? Yes, she always has such ex- 
cellent spirits, and is a great favorite with 
men generally. She has so much to say, 
and says it so well too.” 

“So I should imagine. The next course 
is wild duck,” I add hastily, seeing him just 
going to appeal to his menu again. 

“ Ah, thanks! I never eat wild duck; in- 
variably tough, I find.” 

“Jack,” I say, bending my head over the 
table in his direction. 

“ Yes, Jill?” 

“ Did you shoot that wild duck? If you 


they are tender, will you?” 

“No; I did not happen to shoot those 
identical birds, so I won’t guarantee them,” 
returns Jack, smiling back at me over some | 
flowers. 

“Miss Heming is chaffing me, Martyn,” 
protests my companion. 

“Oh, dear, no! Old birds are not caught 
with chaff,” I remark, rather pleased with 
myself. 

Jack looks at me again. and I nod, smile 
and show my teeth — which are good —just 
to let him see how intensely I am enjoying 
ner and the conversation of my neigh- 

2 

I do wish Esther Temple would not look 
so, much and so often into Jack’s face when 
she talks to him, because, in common polite- 
ness, he has to look back into hers, and I 
do not like to see it. Idonotindeed. It 
shows such a want on her part of —a griev- 
ous want of—of—decency. 

This punch jelly is absolabily nauseous. 
I can hardly swallow it. My companion 
was right when he refused it, yet it looks 
very nice too. 

Jack and Esther are canvassing some 
knotty point, and laughing heartily over it, — 
some reminiscence, no doubt. Maurice has 
not said one single thing since we sat down 
to make me laugh or amuse me. _ This din- 
ner is the stupidest and least pleasant I 
have ever been to. 

Thank goodness, it is over at last. As 
we rise, 1 present Mr. Temple with the 


menu card, but he does not enjoy the joke 


ey anticipated, for he murmurs with a 
sigh : 

“ Thanks, it’s of no use now. Dinner is 
over,— one good thing less in the day’s 
march.” 

“The march of intellect, 1 suppose you 
mean to say?” I mutter softo voce, following 
Esther out of the door, and purposely 
treading on her dress with a grave delibers 
tion worthy of a better object. 

I am completely determined that every- 
thing shall not be so pleasant for her. A 
little homely mortification is good for the 
soul or the temper. It is all very well of 
Mr. Jack to pretend he is ford of me. 
After this evening, it is simply sheer hypoc- 
risy. Now, I never even pretended to be 
fond of him, so he cannot charge me with 
being two-faced. No; the very first thing 
after breakfast tomorrow morning I will 
wrap up those silver earrings and +rooch 
Jack brought me from Paris in May, and 
send them back with my kind regards or 
compliments—I must think which is best. 
I will not be second fiddle if I am not first. 
No, my dear Jill, not that ré/e for you! 
You shall not be put into a corner, for you 
have not been naughty,—at least, I do not 
think you have. 


CHAPTER II). 


FIRGROVE, August 6th. 
Fack.—1 wish to send you back the silver 
brooch and earrings which you brought me 
from Paris, for I feel that I do not care to 
keep them any longer. I send them by 
Watson with this letter. Will you please 
return by bearer the little velvet-heart pin- 
cushion I made you? I amsure you cannot 
want it any longer, or the pins in it either ; 

and I should like to have it back. 
I remain, sincerely yours, 
JULIET HEMING. 


There, my letter is written at last, and I 
sigh as I sign my name. I read it over 
twice, but cannot see how I can improve up- 
on it in any way. I will not even put 
“ Dear Jack,” for I want him to understand 
that I am not at all pleased with him. 

It has been four whole days since the 
dinner party, and I have been all this time 
making up my mind whether I should send 
him back his gift or not; but I have made 
- my mind now todo so. It is much the 

st. 

Papa and I called at the Hall, and the 
Temples have returned our visit. I do not 
like Esther. I knew very well I should not, 
so it is not surprising. When she came 
here, | walked round the garden with her 
twice, and showed her papa’s roses and my 
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igeons, but she did not seem to care much 
or either, and asked me if I did not find it 
very dull in Chudlea all the year round. 

I went out fishing yesterday morning with 
Maurice Temple, Esther and Jack; and 
Jack always baited her hook first, leaving 
Maurice to dv mine, which he did so badly 
that I never had one single bite. I drove 
with them to Chudlea Rocks the morning 
before, and we took our luncheon with us; 
but I did not enjoy the day. Esther and 

ack maundered up the glade together, pick- 
ing ferns; whilst | — I, Jill Heming, had to 
answer questions put by my tall friend with 
the eyeglass and the waxed moustache, 
which I hate. 

Jack has done just what I said he would, 
—fallen in love with the beautiful blonde. 
It is not Jack and Jill any longer; it is 
Jack and Esther. It is not surprising that 
I will not wear his present any more. But 
I am not jealous, oh, dear, no! That must 
not be imagined for a moment. She is a 
guest at his father’s house, and he is of 
course bound to be polite to her. But they 
need not be so dreadfully friendly. 

My letter has been a great trouble to me; 
but it is finished now, and I have only to 
seal up the little packet and send it off with 
the letter by Watson at once. 

How can | keep a present when the man 
who gave it does not care for me any longer ? 
Two tears roll down my cheeks and fall up- 
on the letter. 1 wipe them off quickly, lest 
Jack should see theif mark and think I care 
a brass fathing. I do not—that is, I 
not, if I can help it. 

“ Forgotten in nine days. So much is a 
man’s love worth !” I repeat to myself, as | 
light the wax taper to seal up the packet. 

How pleased I was when Jack gave me 
the brooch and earrings! I came home 
radiant, | remember, and made Hannah cut 
me out a heart-shaped cushion in cardboard, 
which I covered with red velvet that very 
evening, and gave to Jack the next morning 
when he came to fetch me to ride over to 
Teignmouth — stuck full of nice new white 
pins too. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Y letter is gone. i cannot recall it 
now, and I would not, even if I could. 
Watson must have reached the Hall by this 
time. I wonder whether Jack will be glad 
or sorry or indifferent. 

“But it is all your fault—all your fault, 
Jack,” I say sorrowfully to myself over and 
over again, as ] snip off the dead geranium- 
leaves in the conservatory, where I wait for 
Watson’s return. 

What an unkind, heartless world it is 


after all! I shall never be happy any more. 
Esther will marry Jack, and live at the Hall. 
I shall see her riding and driving and fish- 
ing with him — whilst I —I shall—be—mis- 
erable! 

Ah, here comes Watson at last! What 
an age he has been gone! Going to the 
door of the conservatory, I call out loud- 
ly :— 

- Here Iam, Watson. Have you brought 
an answer, or was Mr. Jack out?” 

“ No, miss, he was in, and sent you this,” 
producing a big bulky envelope, which I 
take from him. 

“Thank you, that will do. I don’t want 
anything more,” 1 say, shutting the glass 
door quickly, and retiring into the drawing- 
room, where I sit down ona low rocking- 
chair and lay the big envelope in my lap. 

Somehow I cannot open it now it has 
really come. I wonder what he says, and if 
he is angry. Well, it cannot be helped now 
if he is! My heart beats very fast as I 
break the seal, take out the letter, and—and 
— yes, the little red velvet-heart pincushion 
stuck full of pins, just as I gave it to him. 
Then I read: — 


“ My dear Fill—I\ am very sorry you do 
not seem to care for the brooch and ear- 
rings | gave you. However, I will try to get 
you a prettier pair when I am up in town 
next. As you express such a decided wish 
to have the pincushion, I can du no less 
than s-nd it by bearer as you desire, though 
I am very loath indeed to part with it. 
Perhaps you want to make me a larger one? 
Please do; for it is very pretty and useful 
too. I am just off with the Temples down 
the Teign, as they are very anxious to see 
the river before leaving us, which they pro- 
pose doing—as perhaps vou already know— 
on Monday or Tuesday next. Excuse 
further, dear Jill, from 

“ Yours ever faithfu ly, 
“JACK.” 


It is quite evident to me that Jack does 
not choose to see what I mean, and pretends 
everything is just as it was. But it is not. 
Everything is completely contrary. I wish 
with all my heart I did not mind so much. 
I never thought I liked Jack half as much 
as I find { do; but, when you have a plum 
bun in your hand, you invariably want a 
plain one instead, at least, I generally do. 

Well, 1 do not mind being an old maid 
one atom, that is a comfort. But, O Jack, 
you need not have thrown me over so very 
quickly! At the thought two more tears 
steal down my cheeks, but I dry them at 
once, and go out to feed my white strutting 
fan-tails cooing for their dinner. They, at 
any rate, love me still, or is it the food I 
bring in my hand for them. I wish I knew. 
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CHAPTER V. 


‘ TILL, I want you to congratulate me,” 
says Jack, standing close to me in the 
apple orchard at the side of the house. 

I came about half an hour ago to gather 
apples for Hannah to make jelly with. My 
basket was almost full when I turned my 
head and saw Jack come riding down the 
road and up to the front door. He jumped 
off his horse, rang the bell, and, when Wat- 
son appeared, gave him the reins to hold 
while he made his way to the orchard, 
where Watson must have told him I was. 
I could not go to meet him or even call to 
him, as I should have done a month since, 
because — because — well, because of every- 
thing! 

I know the Temples have left Chudlea, 
for two reasons. First, they came to pay us 
a formal farewell visit, yesterday afternoon; 
and, secondly, I myself saw the Hall car- 
riage, laden with luggage, drive past this 
morning on its way to the station to catch 
the eleven up-train to London. By this 
time they are fairly on the way. 

“A good riddance to bad rubbish!” I 
ejaculated, watching the carriage out of 
sight. 

os Jack has come round to ask me to 
congratulate him on his engagement to 
Esther Temple, of course. I can guess 
that before he says it. What other cause 
for congratulation could there be? For the 
life of me, when he came up, I could only 
murmur constrainedly, “ Well, Jack?” and 
go on gathering apples very fast. Then he 
said quite eagerly : — 

“] want you to congratulate me, Jill.” 

“] might answer well enough, “And 
want may be your master,” but | am in no 
mood for quips and cranks, jokes and jolli- 
ties just now. I feel my cheeks paling, and 
a little quiver comes to my lips, though I 
answer bravely: — 

“So I do, Jack, with all my heart!” 

“Thanks,” he goes on cheerily ; “1 knew 
you would, you know, Jill. But you do not 
ask me the object of well-wishing and con- 
gratulation. am sure you will never 
guess.” 

“] know what it is quite well enough, 
without asking,” I interrupt hastily; “do 
not imagine J am such a mole that I cannot 
see what is going on under my very nose. 
I am neither blind aor an idiot, Jack,” with 
a melancholy smile. “It’s—it’s what I 
said would happen when we were fishing 
one day — the very day the Temples came. 
Don’t you remember?” ; 

“Let me see now,” he answers medita- 
tively, putting his head on oneside. “What 
did you say, Jill? You are always saying 
clever things. I cannot remember them all, 
you know. What was it? Remind me,” 


and he sits down on the three-legged stool 
which I use to stand on when I cannot 
reach the best and juicest looking apples, 
and switches with his riding-whip a few 
rotten ones lying in the long grass. 

“What a bad memory you have, Jack,” I 
return quietly. ‘I said that—that you 
would fall in love with Esther Temple, and 
of course I am right,” I end very hurriedly. 

I have left off picking apples now, for my 
basket is so full that it will not hold even 
one more. I look over at Jack sitting in the 
shadow of the old apple bough thrown on 
the ground. He does not reply, so I add 
slowly : — 

“And you have come to tell me that you 
are — engaged to her?” 

There is no sound for a moment but the 
buzz of a huge bumble-bee near. Then he 
raises his head and looks back at me. 

“How did you guess, Jill?” he-says 
thoughtfully. 

“How? Your riddle was not a very,hard 
one. I never guessed an easier one in all 
my life,” bitterly. 

“ And you do congratulate me?” 

“ Did I not tell you so just now? Do ape 
want me to say it again? Because I will if 
you wish me. I suppose you came to tell 
the news because we are such — old — 
friends?” I say tremulously, tying my hat- 
string tightly under my chin. 

“Of course I should always come to you 
first when anything particularly good hap- 
pened to me, Jill.” 

Then he absolutely smiles at me. How 
heartless Jack is after all! I could not 
have believed it of him. He shows his t-ue 
colors now. I always said I had no heart, 
but I could not do what he is doing now if 
he had been Jill and I Jack. 

I look away from him,—away from the 
shadow into the sunshine beyond, for my 
lips are quivering dreadfully; 1 cannot pre- 
vent their doing so, try as I may. I feel 
that I should like to run away somewhere 
and hide the tears which are near, so near, 
to falling. 

“Well,” I say at length as steadily as I 
can, my face still turned away, “I hope you 
will be very happy in your choice, Jack.” 

“T hope so too,” he answers slowly. 

. “ There is no reason why you should not 

I hear the “switch, switch” of his whip 
in the long grass. 

“You will come to my wedding, Jill,” he 
goes on presently, “ won't you ?” 

“T& you really wish me to,” I murmur 
heart-broken. 

* And I should so much like the heart 
pincushion you made me, and asked for 
back again, if you will let me have it, for a 
keepsake.” 


“Very well,” and I untie my hat-strings. 
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again and retie them, just for the sake of 
something to do. “And I should like to 


| 


“No, Jack, I cannot take them; I cannot 
indeed! Please don’t ask me any more. 


work Miss Temple and you a little wedding | They are very pretty indeed, and I like 


present. Do you think she would accept a 
crewel-work antimacassar if I did one for 
her—and you?” I goon alittle more calmly, 
for now that the wrench has come and I 
know the worst, the very worst, | mean to 
make the best of it, and quite forgive Jack. 

“ After all, he has a perfect right to fall in 
love with whomsoever he pleases, I know I 
should if I were a man. I would not be 
dictated to by any one; and we were always 
more like brother and sister—always. 

But my heart is broken, I am certain. It 
does not feel a bit like the same heart I 
used to have. Poor forsaken Jill! My 
thoughts have wandered on recklessly, and 
Jack has not yet answered my question or 
accepted my amiable offer to work them 
something, so | repeat it in another form. 

“ Perhaps she ard you would not care for 
a crewel-work antimacassar, but would like 
something else better? Please tell me. I 
am not very clever at fancy-work, I know; 
but I will do my best.” 

“It’s very good indeed of you, Jill,” he 
returns or “And I am positive 
Miss Temple —1 mean Esther — would like 
an antimacassar immensely, especially if you 
took the trouble to work it for her. But | 
must make a bargain with you first. You 
work the antimacassar for me —I mean for 
us, of course —and in return you must take 
back the brooch and earrings. You must 
indeed, Jill,” he adds very hastily, seeing me 
shake my head. “ Don’t you think it was 
rather unkind of you to return them so un- 
ceremoniously upon my hands? What 
possible use can I have now for a brooch 
and earrings? However, we often do things 
in a hurry that we repent of afterwards. | 
know I very often do; and I feel sure you 
did not mean to be intentionally unkind and 
wound me, did you?” 

“No,” I murmur. 

“So you will please me by taking them 
back and wearing them. I brought them 
with me on purpose.” 

He takes the little packet out of his 
breast pocket, with the seals unbroken, just 
as I sent it to him, and holds it out to me 
almost entreatingly. I am sure he feels 
very sorry that he has not béen true to me 
after all these years of love—friendship | 
mean to say—since we were children to- 
gether. He wants to make it up with me, 
and he hardly knows the best way to do it. 
1 know exactly how he feels, because I have 
experienced precisely the same sensations 
myself when we quarrelled—or rather I 
quarrelled with him— knowing I was in the 
wrong all the time. 

But I shake my head solemnly, and keep 
my hands tightly clasped. 


them very mnuch; but I do not want them 
any more.” 

“It is not kind of you, Jill. I feel very 
hurt at your refusal. See,” laying the 
packet on the grass at my feet, “here they 
are. I decline to have anything more to do 
with them, so you must take them.” 

“1 don’t want to be unkind or hurt you, 
indeed, jack. I know I have been very 
cross many times without any cause, and I 
am heartily sorry for itnow. Do not think 
I am angry, because | am not.” 

My lips begin to tremble again dreadfully 
as I speak. 

“You will not have them then?” still 
switching the long grass. 

“No, Jack, really not.” 

“ At any rate you will let me have my pin- 
cushion, Jill dear?” 

I fumbie in my pocket for the little velvet 
trifle 1 spent so many hours over making, 
having carried it about with me the iast two 
days, thinking perhaps vaguely that Jack 
might ask me for it, from what he said in 
his letter. My eyes are so misty with un- 
shed tears that I can only hold it out to 
him silently, while he gets up and comes 
quite close to me to receive it. 

“ Thank you very much indeed, Jill dear.” 

Then I look up at him thrcugh my tears 
humbly, regretfully and very sorrowfully. 
He suddenly catches my two hands in his. 

“O Jill, my darling, what a brute I am! 
I deserve to be kicked out of Chudiea. I 
have been playing with you, and it’s per- 
fectly monstrous of me,— not a bit like the 
gentleman | pretend to be. But who would 
have ever thought you would feel it like 
this? Iam not engaged to Esther Temple 
at all, never was, never shall be, and, what 
is more to the purpose, have not the small- 
est desire to be engaged to her. Such an 
idea never entered her head nor mine either. 
1 don’t care two straws for her nor she for 
me. The fact is she is engaged already to a 
fellow in the Artillery, and thev are going to 
be married in January next. What I really 
wanted you to congratulate me upon was 
the capital news that the governor has man- 
aged to get mea first-rate berth at White- 
hall—seven hundred a year, Jill—and we 
can be married at once, that is, of course, if 
you ’ll have me, and I do believe you will. 
For heaven’s sake don’t cry like that. my 
little love! It breaks my heart; I feel such 
a brute. Every tear that falls makes me 
blame myself more for my deceit. But it ’s 


really your tault, you know, Jill; you jumped 
at a conclusion in such a fearfully rapid way 
before could get a word in edygeways. 
How could you imagine for a moment tnat 
I was engaged to Esther Temple?” 
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“ But you did flirt with her, Jack, did you 
not?” I put in rather reproachfully, too 
much relieved to be angry with him now. 

“Flirt? No, Jill! I can’t call that flirt- 
ing. I only wanted to make her visit a 
pleasant one. Weare not too lively down here 
for town blossoms. Confess now that you 
were a wee bit jealous,” he says, putting his 
arm round me. 

“No,” I murmur; but I smile as I answer, 
for I almost begin to believe that Jack must 
be right. 

“Then, when I saw which way your dear 
little mind would persist in running, I was 
tempted to let you go adrift in your reckon- 
ing and see if you cared a tiny bit for me; 
for you must own, Jill dearest, that you 
always said you did not, regardless of my 


feelings in the matter. You are such a curi- 
ous little damsel, and require very judicious 
management, do you not?” 

“ Perhaps,” I return, smiling still. 

My eyes are quite dry now. 

“How could you fancy me such a fickle 
fellow? Why, it is only a fortnight since 
you so quaintly asked me if I was in love 
with you, and I answered most truthfully 
from my heart that I was. Then you quenched 
my ardor by placidly adding that you did 
not reciprocate that feeling; but that was a 
fib, Jill, was it not?” 

“T am afraid it was,” I own, with a little 
sigh, not a sad sigh this time, though, for 
my heart is light, light as a feather this 
autumn noon. 

So, after all, it is Jack and Jill! 


BROOMS. 


BY LEON MEAD. 


‘¢7 S’POSE folks think I am a-goin’ for 

her money. Well, I don’t care if 
they do, You see, George, it was n’t alto- 
gether my fault. She was one of them girls 
that was a stalwart in her likes and dislikes. 
She could n’t have been more than twelve 
years old when she first said that she liked 
me, and she stuck to it up to the minute I 
bid her good bv and started for Japan. 
Wot’s a feller to do when a girl keeps tell- 
in’ him she’s in love with him? Of course 
I had to give in after awhile. I knew her 
father would fume over it, and call me a ras- 
cal; but to tell the truth I could n’t help 
likin’ her, and I thought to myself if she 
liked me well enough to marry me it would 
not make so much difference what her gov’- 
ner said, anyway.” 

These remarks of Tom Wilson were 
made on the deck of an American man-of- 
war, anchored in an Eastern port. We 
spent many idle afternoons, as old friends 
will, in discussing reminiscences. I had 
been cruising about the world for nearly 
three years, before it occurred to me that I 
was tired of it. A mere romantic caprice 
consideratly reinforced by Tom Wilson’s 
brusque persuasion had led me into the ser- 
vice in the first place, and now that the 
glamour of marine experience had worn off 
I began to doubt whether I would not be 
hapnier on land. 

There was some reason to believe that 
Tom was also growing dissatisfied, though 
he never hinted anything to that effect. He 


was a rough and ready fellow, and the life 
of the sea was more suited to his nature 
than to mine. While I was at college, 
breaking down a naturally delicate constitu- 
tion by hard study, he was in a machine 
shop developing an iron muscle that I had 
occasion to envy more than all the erudition 
I had acquired. But while Tom was physi- 
cally adapted to cope with ocean vicissitudes 
there’ was a magnet that ever drew his 
thoughts ashore. He was engaged to be 
married. The father of his inamorata was 
an extensive and wealthy broom manufac- 
turer in Philadelphia, and Tom always 
spoke facetiously of the young lady as 
Brooms. 

“But Mr. Kinney knows all about it now,” 
continued Tom, after a pause. “ Brooms 
told him. I guess he would have been 
pretty mulish if he had n’t seen it was no 
use, so he says, ‘Do you love him?’. and 
Brooms replied, ‘What do you take me for, 
a hypercrite?’ Then the old man says, 
‘All right; marry him.’” 

Any further conversation was cut off by 
the gruff voice of the executive officer. The 
vessel was trespassing upon the channel, 
and the harbor master had sent an order for 
it to be moved a few fathoms out of the 
course which ships entering or leaving port 
were obliged to take. 

Tom immediately went to his duties in 
the engine room, where he met with an acci- 
dent that nearly cost his life. At nearly 
the foot of the iron steps of the hatchway 
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he slipped and fell, so that his left foot was 
caught in a rapidly revolving crank. Before 
he could throw his arms over his shoulders 
and grasp an iron rod to extricate himse'f 
his leg was horribly mangled just below the 
knee by another revolution of the crank. 
He fainted away before help could be sum- 
moned. 

After he had been carried unconscious 
to the deck I set about, in the absence of 
the surgeon who was ashore, to check the 
flow of blood from the ghastly wound by 
twisting a handkerchief around the upper 
part of his limb with a tourniquet. When 
the surgeon appeared on the scene he as- 
sured me that I had saved my friend’s life, 
though the leg must be amputated at once, 
he said as he gazed on the poor man groan- 
ing with agony. And against all of Tom’s 
protestations he was taken into the cock-pit 
and laidonatable. The surgeon insisted that 
there was not even time to administer ether. 
I have forgotten bow many men were re- 
quired to hold him. It was wholly beyond 
my courage to stand by and see them muti- 
late my comrade with all those barbarous 
knives and saws. Into his mouth they 
forced woolen cloth to serve the double pur- 
pose of muffling his cries and furnishing 
him something to bite on. 

At last it was over, and then they gave 
him opiates. From the time his wound was 
bandaged I became his nurse and watched 
over him through the long days and nights 
as though he had been a brother. He grew 
so eniaciated and weak that no one would 
have recognized him as strong, muscular 
Tom Wilson. But he began to mend after 
a few weeks, though his convalescence was 
slow. He grew nervously morbid, and fre- 
— when reading to him I would look 
rom my book and find him sobbing hysteri- 
cally. I did not interrupt his grief, thinking 
it was the natural result of physical weak- 
ness. But one day when I| was about to 
read to him his favorite poem, “ The Lady 
of the Lake,” he begged me to defer it. He 
was unusually pale and thoughtful upon this 
occasion. The night previous he had been 
in great pain and was exceedingly restless. 

“ George,” he said in a serious tone, “1 
am going to write Brooms that our engage- 
ment is off, and tell her why. I am only 
half a man now,” and he made a droll feint 
of taking off his shue from the foot that had 
been amputated. “If I was to insist on 
havin’ her she would be dreadfully disap- 
pointed, ‘cause Brooms is the proudest 
woman I ever did see. It would cut her to 
the quick to know that she had to be the 
wife of a one-legged man. I’m sure she 
would be too much ashamed to walk out 
with a husband who always had to carry a 
crutch. Yes, I’m goin’ to give Brooms her 
freedom.” 


An interval of mutual silence followed, 
and then I commenced to reason with him, 
but he shook his head stubbornly and would 
not listen. He requested me to get pen and 
paper and write down at his dictation. It 
was useless putting him off; he would call 
another shipmate if I refused. So I brought 
writing materials, propped him up under the 
pillows, and wrote down the following as it 
came from his lips :— 


My darling Brooms.—I address you thus 
for the last time. I have met with an acci- 
dent, and only have one leg left to meet 
another of like nature. I am very sorry for 
both our sakes that all this has happened, 
because through the loss of my limb I must 
lose you, for I know you have sense enough 
not to care for only half a man. Burn up 
my letters and picture,— the latter I believe 
is full length, and no longer a correct like- 
ness. Keep the parrot I brought you from 
the South Seas by which to remember me 
as I once was when I could climb to the 
masthead quicker than any jolly tar aboard 
the Natalie. 1 hope by the time I get back 

ou ’Il be married and settled down with a 
aby named after me. If Tom was a longer 
name I ’d insist upon your splitting it in 
two, just because but never mind why. 
Brooms, you ’!| make some solid man the 
sweetest little wife on earth. There, good 
by, Brooms! I could add to the brine of 
the old sea if I were leaning over the deck 
rail. As it is I ’m wetting a handkerchief, 
and my friend who writes this is a witness. 
Brooms, I ‘ll never forget you, and am your 
friend always. Tom. 

Tom made out to scratch down his own 
signature. He requested me to mail the 
letter, and sinking back in the folds of the 
pillows exhausted, was soon in slumber. 

I did not dare to detain the note. After 
struggling against a strong desire to do so I 
took it ashore with me in the afternoon. 

Tom was calmer after that; he seemed 
stoically resigned. He refused any more 
thin broth, and demanded something to eat. 
His irritability was a sign of improvement 
in health. Tom’s bluntness sometimes 
might have been mistaken for anger. 

One morning about two months after- 
ward he surprised everybody by calling for 
his clothes, and the crutch that had been 
provided for him. Having been up in a 
chair several times we assisted him into 
his clothes, and had the satisfaction of see- 
ing him totter on deck. 

That afternoon he received a letter from 
Brooms, and this is what it said :— 


My precious old boy.— For you are 
precious now that there is n’t so much left 
of you. I want you to distinctly understand 
that your relics belong to me. What there 
is of you I want, if it is n’t more than a little 
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finger. You need n’t think I'm going to let 
you off even if you do sacrifice a member in 
the hope that I will. No, indeed! I am not 
that kind of a woman. O Tom, I am so 
sorry that you have lost a leg; it will spoil 
all our pleasure at the Germans, and you 
did used to enjoy waltzing so much. But I 
don’t care if you will only come home and 
marry me. if you write such a letter as 
your last after you get this I shall go stark 
mad. I think I shall be able to bring you 
under the domestic yoke, because you can’t 
run away from me. I am going to let my 
finger nails grow and get in training, as 
pugilistic parlance has it, for you. 1do hope 
ou ’ve got about enough of the service to 
ast you for life. Oh, dear, Tom, won’t you 
come back? I would love you just as much 
if both your legs were gone. ave you re- 
ceived the box of neckties, etc., yet? 
With undying, unaltering love | am yours 
only, Brooms. 


I knew before Tom had finished perusing 
it by the joyful expression on his face that 
Brooms had not consented to the discontin- 
uance of their relations. He sprang up, 

rasped his crutch, bade me follow him, and 
obbled into a curner where he read me 
Brooms’ letter. 

“ Hain’t she a darling?” he asked, care- 

fully placing the note in his pocket. 


Our vessel was a government cruiser, and 
had put into this port for repairs. When 
she was finaily released from the dry dock 


the Vatalie set out for New York, where in 
due course we arrived. 

Tom and myself were discharged from 
the service and parted, he going to Philadel- 
phia and I to Boston. 

In a few weeks I received an invitation to 
Tom’s wedding, and decided to attend it. 
The occasion was almost pathetic. The 
beauty of Brooms, upon which | had heard 
Tom dilate so often, was undeniable. As 
she stood up with him, her violet eyes 
flashing with the fire of a woman’s love, her 
cheeks suffused, her lips like wet coral, 
murmuring the responses tremulously, the 
white serge all about her splendid throat, 
and the orange blossoms in her golden hair, 
I must confess that for once the matter-of- 
fact Tom Wilson excited my envy. And 
when it was all over and the presents had 
been given, Brooms’ father, with redundant 
graciousness, handed her a deed to an ele- 
gant brown-stone house, and told them it 
was to be their future home. One of the 
guests assured me that Mr. Kinney had set- 
tled upon his daughter an annuity, and I 
came away fully convinced that I would be 
willing to spare one of my legs for sucha 
wife and such a father-in-law. 

Tom is at present a messenger in the 
Philadelphia navy yard. Hedon’t half earn 
his handsome salary,—there is scarcely any- 
thing for him to do. Tom is lazy,1 am 
afraid, but then he can affurd to be, and 
Brooms, who is the sole heir to her recently 
deceased father’s estate, is constantly teas- 
ing him to let the old navy yard go to grass. 


SONG.—BROODING SPIRIT HOV’RING O’ER. 


BY ALICE P. 


BROODING spirit hov’ring o’er 
The raging passion’s wild uproar, 

Thy wondrous eyes my future see, 
Thy mystic finger points afar, 
Beyond the prison gates ajar, 

Though still lips make no sign te me. 
O speak to ine a whisper low, 
And tell the secret I would know. 


INDIANA, 1885. 


Unsleeping soul with wondrous eyes, 
Unbind my wings, that I may rise, 

And sweep through fields of purer air. 
Then free me from the thrall of doubt, 
My lower passions crushing out. 

O shadow spirit, pointing there, 

Lift ine above myself to thee, 
Till I my highest self shall be. 
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CURIOSITIES OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


BY PROF. SERANOS D. PATRIE. 


ONSIDERING the world-wide reputa- 
tion of the Bank of Englard, it is re- 
markable how little is generally known as to 
its internal working. Standing in the very 
heart of the largest city in the world—a 
central landmark of the great metropolis —- 
even the a Londoners around it have, as 
a rule, only the vaguest possible knowledge 
of what goes on within its walls. !n truth, 
its functions are so many, its staff so enor- 
mous, and their duties so varied, that many 
even of those who have spent their lives in 
its service will tell you that, beyond their 
own immediate departments, they know but 
little of its inner life. Its mere history, as 
recorded by Mr. Francis, fills two octavo 
volumes. It will be readily understood, 
therefore, that it would be idle to attempt 
anything like a complete description of it 
within the compass of a magazine article. 
There are, however, many points about the 
bank and its working which are extremely 
curious and interesting, and some of these 
we propose briefly to describe. 

The Bank of England originated in the 
brain of William Paterson, a Scotchman, 
better known, perhaps, as the organizer and 
leader of the ill-fated Darien expedition. It 
commenced business in 1694, its charter — 
which was in the first instance granted for 
eleven years only—bearing date the twenty- 
seventh of July of that year. This charter 
has been from time to time renewed, the 
last renewal having taken place in 1844. The 
original capital of the bank was but one 
million two hundred thousand pounds, and 
it carried on its business in a single 
room in Mercer’s Hall, with a staff of fifty- 
four clerks. From sosmall a beginning has 
grown the present gigantic establishment, 
which covers nearly three acres, and em- 
ploys in town and. country nearly nine hun- 
dred officials. Upon the latest renewal of 


its charter, the bank was divided into two. 


distinct departments, the issue and the 
banking. In addition to these, the hank 
has the management of the national debt. 
The books of tne various government funds 
are kept; here all transfers are made, and 
here all dividends are paid. 

In the banking department is the ordina- 
ty business of bankers. Here other banks 


keep their “ reserve,” and hence draw their 
supplies as they require them. The issue 
department is intrusted with the circulation 
of the notes of the bank, which is regulated 
as follows: The bank in 1844, was a credi- 


tor of the government to the extent of rather 
over eleven million pounds, and to this 
amount and four million pounds beyond, for 
which there is in other ways sufficient secu- 
rity, the bank is allowed to issue notes with- 
out having gold in reserve to meet them. 
Beyond these fifteen million pounds, every 
note issued represents gold actually in the 
coffers of the bank. The total value of 
the notes in the hands of the public at one 
time averages about twenty-five million 


pounds. To these must be added other . 


notes to a very large amount in the hands 
of the banking department, which deposits 
the bulk of its reserve of gold in the issue 
department, accepting notes in exchange. 
All Bank of England notes are printed in 
the bank itself. Six printing-presses are in 
constant operation, the same machine print- 
ing first the particulars of value, signature, 
etc., and then the number of the note in 
consecutive order. The paper used is of 


very peculiar texture, being at once thin, 


tough and crisp; and the combination of 
these qualities, together with the peculiari- 
ties of the watermark, which is distributed 
over the whole surface of the paper, forms 
one of the principal guarantees against imi- 
tation. The paper, which is manufactured 
exclusively at one particular mill, is made 
in oblong slips, allowing just enough space 
for the printing of two notes side by side. 
The edges of the paper are left untrimmed, 
but, after printing, the two notes are divided 
by a straight cut between them. This ac- 
counts for the fact, which many of our 
readers will doubtless have noticed, that 
only one edge of a bank-note is smooth, the 
other three being comparatively ragged. 
The printing-presses are so constructed as 
to register each note printed, so that the 
machine itself indicates automatically how 
many notes have passed through it. The 
average production of notes is fifty thousand 
a day, and about the same number are pre- 
sented in the same time for payment. 

No note is ever issued a second time. 
When once it finds its way back to the bank 
to be exchanged for coin, it is immediately 
cancelled ; and the reader will probably be 
surprised to hear that the average life of a 
bank-note, or the time which it is in actual 
circulation, is not more than five or six days. 
The returned notes, averaging, as we have 
stated, about fifty thousand a day, and 
representing, one day with another, about 
one million pounds in value, are brought in- 
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‘to what is known as the Accountant’s Sort- 


ing Office. Here they are examined by in- 
spectors, who reject any that may be found 
to be counterfeit. In such a case, the pay- 
ing-in bank is debited with the amount. 
The notes come in from various banks in 
parcels, each parcel accompanied by a mem- 
orandum stating the number and amount of 
the notes contained in it. This memoran- 
dum is marked with a certain number, and 
then each note in the parcel is stamped to 
correspond, the stamping-machine automati- 
cally registering how many are stamped, 
and consequently drawing immediate atten- 
tion to any deficiency in the number of 
notes as compared with that stated in the 
memorandum. This done the notes are 
sorted according to number and date, and 
after being defaced by punching out the 


. letters indicating value, and tearing of the 


corner bearing the signature, are passed on 
to the Bank-note Library, where they are 
acked in boxes, and preserved for possible 
uture reference during a period of five 
years. There are one hundred and twenty 
clerks employed in this one department; 
and so perfect is the system of registration, 
that if the number of a returned note be 
known, the head of this department, by re- 
fering to his books, can ascertain in a few 
minutes the date when and the banker 
through whom it was presented; and if 
within the period of five years, can produce 
the note for inspection. As to the number 
of a bank-note, by the way, there is some- 
times a little misconception, many people 


_ imagining that by quoting the bare figures 


on the face of a note they have done all 
that is requisite for its identification. This 
is not the case. Bank-notes are not num- 
bered consecutively ad infinitum, but in 
series of one to one hundred thousand, the 
different series being distinguished as be- 
tween themselves by the date, which appears 
in full in the body of the note, and is fur- 
ther indicated, to the initiated, by the letter 
and numerals prefixed to the actual number. 
Thus *5 90758 on the face of a note indicates 


that the note in question is No. 90758 of the 
series printed on May 21, 1883, which date 
appears in full in the body of the note. 
in like manner indicates that the note forms 
part ot a series on February 19, 1883. In 
taking the number of a note, therefore, 
either this prefix or the full date, as stated 
in the body of the note, should always be in- 
cluded. 

The library of cancelled notes—not to be 
confounded with the bank library proper— 
is situated in the bank vaults, and we are 
indebted to the courtesy of the bank-note 
librarian for the following curious and inter- 
esting statistics respecting his stock. The 
stock of paid notes for five years—the peri 


od during which, as before stated, the notes 
are preserved for reference—is about seven- 
ty-seven million seven hundred and forty- 

ve thousand in number. They fill thirteen 
thousand four hundred boxes, about eighteen 
inches long, ten wide, and nine deep. If 
the notes could be placed in a pile one 
upon another, they would reach to a height 
of five and two-thirds miles. Joined end to 
end they would form a ribbon twelve thou- 
sand four hundred and fifty-five miles long, 
or half way round the globe; if laid so as 
to form a carpet, they would very nearly 
cover Hyde Park. Their original value is 
somewhat over seventeen hundred and fifty 
millions, and their weight is about ninety- 
one tons, The immense extent of space 
necessary to accommodate such a mass in 
the bank vaults may be imagined. The 
place, with its piles an piles of boxes reach- 
ing far away into dim distance, looks like 
some gigantic wine-cellar or bonded ware- 
house. 

As each day adds, as we have seen, about 
fifty thousand notes to the number, it is 
necessary to find some means of destroying 
those which have passed their allotted term 
of preservation. This is done by fire, about 
four hundred thousand notes being burnt at 
one time in a furnace specially constructed 
for that purpose. Formerly, from some pe- 
culiarity ia the ink with which the notes 
were printed, the cremated notes burnt into 
a solid blue clinker; but the composition of 
the ink has been altered, and the paper now 
burns’ to a fine gray ash. The fumes of the 
burning paper are extremely dense and pun- 

ent; and to prevent any nuisance arising 
rom this cause, the process of cremation is 
carried out at dead of night, when the city is 
comparatively deserted. Further, in order 
to mitigate the density of the fumes, they 
are made to ascend tnrough a shower of 
talling water, the chimney shaft being fitted 
with a special shower-bath arrangement for 
this purpose. 

Passing away from the necropolis of dead 
and buried notes, we visit the treasury, 
whence they are originally issued. This is a 
quiet-looking room, scarcely more imposing 
in appearance than the butler’s pantry in a 
West-end mansion, but the modest-looking 
cupboards with which its walls are lined are 
gorged with hidden treasure. The possible 
contents of this room may be imagined from. 
the fact that a million of money, in notes 
of one thousand pounds, forms a packet 
only three inches thick. The writer has 
had the privilege of holding such a parcel 
in his hand, and for a quarter of a minute 
imagining himself a millionaire, with an in- 
come of over thirty thousand per annum for 
life. The same amount might occupy even 
less space than the above, for Mr. Francis 
tells a story of a lost note for thirty thou- 
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sand pounds, which, turning up after a 
lapse of many years, was paid by the bank 
twice over. We are informed that notes of 
even a higher value than this have on occa- 
sion been printed, but the highest denomi- 
nation now issued is one thousand pounds. 

In this department is kept a portion of 
the bank’s stock of golden coin, in bags of 
one thousand pounds each. This amount 
does not require a very large bag for its 
accommodation, but its weight is considera- 
ble, amounting to two hundred and fifty-eight 
ounces twenty pennyweights, so that a 
million in gold would weigh some tons. In 
another room of this department — the 
weighing office — are seen the machines for 
detecting light coin. These machines are 
marvels of ingenious mechanism. Three 
or four hundred sovereigns are laid in a 
long brass scoop or semi-tube, of such a 
diameter as to admit them comfortably, and 
self-regulating to such an incline that the 
coins gradually slide down by their own 
weight on to one plate of a little balance 
laced at its lower extremity. Across the 

ce of this plate two little bolts make alter- 
native thrusts, one to the right, one to the 
left, but at slightly different levels. If the 
coin be of full weight, the balance is held in 
equipoise, and the right-hand bolt making its 
thrust, pushes it off the plate and down an 
adjacent tube into tae receptacle for full- 
weight coin. If, on the other hand, the 
coin is ever so little light, the balance natu- 
rally rises with it. The right-hand bolt 
makes its thrust as before, but this time 
passes harmlessly beneath the coin. Then 
comes the thrust of the left-hand bolt, 
which, as we have said, is fixed at a frac- 
tionally higher level, and pushes the coin 
cown a tube on the opposite side, through 
which it falls into the light-weight recepta- 
cle. The coins thus condemned are after- 
wards dropped into another machine, which 
defaces them by a cut half way across their 
diameter, at the rate of two hundred a min- 
ute. The weighing machines, of which 
there are sixteen, are actuated by a small 
atmospheric engine in one corner of the 
1oom, the only manual assistance required 
being to keep them supplied with coins. 
It is said that sixty thousand sovereigns 
and half-sovereigns can be weighed here in 
a single day. The weighing machine in 
question is the invention of Mr. Cotton, a 
former governor of the bank, and among 
scientific men is regarded as one of the 
most striking achievements of practical me- 
chanics. 

In the bullion department we find another 
weighing machine of a different character, 
but in its way equally remarkable. It is the 
first of its kind, baving been designed 
specially for the bank by Mr. James Mur- 
doch Napier, by whom it has been patented. 


It is used for the purpose of weighing 
bullion, which is purchased in this depart- 
ment. Gold is brought in in bars of about 
eight inches long, three wide and one inch 
thick. A bar of gold of these dimensions 
will weigh about two hundred ounces, and 
is worth, if pure, about eight hundred 
pounds. Each bar when brought in is ac- 
companied by a memorandum of its weight. 
The question of quality is determined by 
the process of assaying; the weight is 
checked by means of the weighing machine 
we have referred to. This takes the form 
of an extremely massive pair of scales, 
working on a beam of immense strength 
and solidity, and is based so as to be abso- 
lutely rigid, on a solid bed of concrete. 
The whole stands about six feet high by 
three wide, and is enclosed in an air tight, 
plate-glass case, a sash in which is raised 
when it is desired to use the machine. The 
two sides of the scale are each kept perma- 
nently loaded, the one with a single weight 
of three hundred and sixty ounces, the 
other with a number of weights of various 
sizes to the same amount. When it is de- 
sired to test the weight of a bar of gold, 
weights to the amount stated in the corre- 
sponding memorandum, less half an ounce, 
are removed from the latter scale, and the 
bar of gold substituted in their place. Up 
to this point the beam of the scale is kept 
perfectly horizontal, being maintained in 
that position by a mechanical break; but 
now a stud is pressed, and by means of del- 
icate machinery, actuated by water-power, 
the beam is released. If the weight of the 
bar has been correctly stated in the memo- 
randum, the scale which holds it should be 
exactly half an ounce in excess. This or 
any less excess of weight over the three 
hundred and sixty ounces in the opposite 
scale :s instantly registered by the machine, 
a pointer traveling round a dia! until it indi- 
cates the proper amount. The function of 
the machine, however, is limited to weigh- 
ing half an ounce only. If the discrepancy 
between the two scales as loaded is greater 
than this, or if on the other hand the bar of 
gold is more than half an ounce less than the 
amount stated in the memorandum, an elec- 
tric bell rings by way of warning, the point- 
er travels right round the dial, and returns 
to zero. So delicate is the adjustment, that 
the weight of half a penny postage stamp — 
somewhat less than half a grain—will set 
ae. in motion and be recoried on the 
ial. 

The stock of gold in the bullion vault 
varies from one to three million pounds 
sterling. The bars are laid side by side on 
small flat trucks or barrows carrving one 
hundred bars each. Ina glass case in this 
vault is seen a portion of the war indemnity 


paid by King Coffee of Ashantee, consisting 
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of gold ornaments, a little short of standard 
meness. 

One of the first reflections that strike an 
outsider permitted to inspect the repository 
of so much treasure is, “Can all this wealth 
be safe?” These heaps of precious metal, 
these piles of still more precious notes, are 
handled by the-officials in such an easy-go- 
ing, matter of-course way, that one would 
almost fancy a few thousands would sca ce- 
ly be missed; and that a dishonest person 
had only to walk in and help himself to as 
manv sovereigns and hundred pound notes 
as his pocket would accommodate. Such, 
however, is very far from being the case. 
The safeguards against robbery, either by 
force or fraud, are many and elaborate. At 
night the bank is guarded at all accessible 
points by an ample military force, which 
would no doubt give a good account of any 
intruder rash enough to attempt to gain an 
entrance. In the event of attack from with- 
out, there are sliding galleries which can be 
thrust out from the roof, and which would 
enable a body of sharpshooters to rake the 
Streets in all directions. 

Few people are aware that the Bank of 


England contains within its walls a grave- 
vard, but such is nevertheless the fact. 
The Go-don riots in 1780, during which the 
bank was attacked by a mob, called attention 
to the necessity for strengthening its de- 
fences. Competent authorities advised that 
an adjoining church, rejuicing in the appro- 
priate name of St. Cristopher-le-Stocks, was 
in a mi.itary sense a source of danger, and 
according'y an Act of Parliament was 
passed to enable the directors to purchase 
the church and its appurtenances. The old 
churchyard, tastefuliy laid out, now forms 
what is known as the bank garden, the 
handsome Court Room or Bank Parlor 
abutting on one of its sides. There is a 
magnificent lime tree, one of the largest in 
London, in the centre of the garden, and 
tradition states that under this tree a former 
clerk of the bank, eiglit feet high, lies buried. 
With this last, though not the least of the 
curiosities of the bank, we must briny the 
present article toa close. We had intendéd 
briefly to have referred to sundry eventful 
pages of its history; but these we are com- 
pelled, by considerations of space, to re- 
serve for a future paper. 


"SPECIALLY POLLY. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


UT-cut-cut-cut-cut-cut-ah-cut! That was 
Madam Thrif:y, the old brown Shang- 

hai hen, and she never told lies. It meant 
that there was a big, warm, yellowish egg 
lying beside the nest egg in the corner of 
the hay-mow, away up under tne rafters of 
the barn. If it had been Mrs. Fussbudget 
Poliy would n’t have believed her, for she 
was always cackling for nothing, and Tufty- 
top, too, was very deceitful; she could make 
a noise that was so much like crowing that 
the roosters answered her from all the barn- 
yards about, and she was always pretending 
that she had laid an egg when she had n’t 
thought of doing suchathing. But Madam 
Thritty was to be depended up2n; so away 
whisked Polly to the barn that she might 
get the egg before Reub or ’Lisha or Peep 
came home from school, for some of the 
hens had a way of making their nes‘s in 
out-of-the-way nooks where they were hard 
to find, and Martha ’Liza gave to the one 
who brought in the most eggs in the course 
of the week the privilege of driving Cinder, 
the old black horse, to church on Sunday. 
Polly, the only girl of the family, was very 


proud when she could do that. Today she 
had got home from school before the toys, 
and heard Madam Thrifty’s announcement 
just as she opened the gate. It was Satur- 
day, and Peep had now two eggs more than 
she. 

Up the ladder she went, and over the hay, 
and there in the nest in the corner was the 
large yellowish egg, just as she had expect- 
ed to find it. She looked into Tuftytop’s 
nest in passing, and there was an egg, too. 
In her delight Polly danced down the ladder 
a little too carelessly; one of the rounds 
slipped from under her feet; she clung for 
a moment, swung round, and fell straight 
down into Cinder’s stall, 

Fortunately Cinder was harnessed to a 
plough and 5 dziven by Lysander, the 
hired man, down in the field, but it was not 
a very clean place to fall into, and Polly’s 
eggs were broken under her, as she fell, and 
besmeared her dress and her white apron. 

But for a minute or two nothing mattered 
to Polly. ‘The fright and the hurt together 
caused her to lose consciousness. hen 
she came to herself she heard voices near 
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her. Mar:ha ’Liza was talking to Mrs. Pet- 
tigrew, who lived in the next house, and 
had probably come in to see the new calf. 

“Yes, 1 am most beat out,” Polly heard 
Martha ’Liza say. “Sometimes I wisht I 
had 2’t promised Cap’n ’Lisha that I'd keep 
house while he was gone, for I have every- 
thing to see to. But it is hard for him to 
have such a lot of children on his hands, 
and his brother’s too; tain’t as if they were 
his own. And such troublesome chilcren I 
never did see,’specially Polly! Seems as if 
she was always into some mischief or 
other.” 

Then the voices passed out of Polly’s 
hearing. Polly a and wiped her eyes 
with her apron; she transferred more egg 
to her eyes than tears to her apron by this 
operation, and it did n’t make her feel any 
happier. There was a lump on her fore- 
head, and a scratch on her hand, but it was 
not for thexe that she wept. It was because 
Martha ’ Liza had said, * Specially Polly.” 

When she had said that they were all 
troublesome children, without making any 
distinction, Polly could bear it, but when 
she said *’Specially Polly ” it made her feel 
so wicked and lonely and forlorn that it 
seemed as if she did not want to live. Was 
it not bad enough not to have any father or 
mother, or anybody but Uncle ’Lisha, who 
was a sea Captain and had to be away from 
home almost all the time, and no sister at allto 
play with, but only brothers who were big 
ger than she, and said sometimes that the 
did n’t like to play with a girl. Was not all 
that bad enough without having Martha 
*Liza say “’Specially Polly?” , 

Martha ’Liza said that very often. 

She said it when Peep fell into the well, 
trying to pull his kite out, and all Polly had 
to do with it was to make the kite’s tail. 
And when the colt threw Reub and broke 
his arm, she said it only just because Polly 
promised not to tell that Reub was riding 
the colt, and she had to promise because 
Reub said he would pull her doll’s hair all 
out if she didn’t. And when they all had 
the measles and wh oping cough and the 
mumps Polly had them worse than the others, 
so it was “’Specially Polly” then. 

It had always made her feel badly, but it 
had never hurt her feelings so dreadfully as 
it did today. 

She wiped the tears and the egg from her 
face, and formed a_ great resolution. 
She would run away! Then perhaps Mar- 
tha "Liza would be sorry for what she had 
said, and the boys would wish that they had 
always let her play with them, and Punch 
and Judy, her kittens, and Bumpkin the old 
dog, and the cows and the new calf and the 
lame white turkey and the old gobbler who 
was thought to have lost his mind because 

* he had grown so amiable that he would eat 


from Po ly’s hand, and the hens and chick- 
ens, and the doves that would perch on her 
shoulder, they would all miss her. And 
Uncle ’Lisha! What would Uncle ’Lisha 
say when he came home? For he loved 
her; he never said she was the worst one. 
Now she thought of it perhaps it would be 
well for her to yo to Yarmouth; a great 
many vessels sailed from there, and she 
might find one that would take her to Uncle 
*Lisha. She did not know exactly where he 
had gone, but he had told her that he was 
going to the other side of the world, and he 
had been gone more than half a year. 
Where there were so many vessels as there 
were at Yarmouth it could not be difficult to 
find one that was going to the other side of 
the world. 

Polly picked up her hat which had fallen 
off in her rapid descent from the ladder, put 
it upon her head, and set out, regardless of 
her soiled and tear-stained appearance. But 
before she reached the gate the thought 
struck her that they might be worried about 
her, and try to find her, so perhaps it would be 
well to leave a letter telling them where she 
had gone. 

She had no paper, but she had a pencil in 
her pocket, and she could write upon the 
top of the old meal chest. Lysander, the 
hired man, would be sure to see the writin 
when he went to the chest for meal to fee 
the hens. 

So Polly stood upon the peck-measure to 
make her tall enough to reach the 
top of the meal chest and wrote, while the 
doves came sailing down in expectation of 
something to eat, and settled upon her head 
and her shoulders, and the old gobbler 
mounted a wheelbarrow near and gobbled 
out his surprise at her proceedings. 

“martha lizer, You will not- hav too sa 
speshully polly is Bad enny moar for i hav 
Ran Away,” wrote Polly, “bumpkin nor 
liesander cant Find me fori hav gon too the 
uther sid of the wurld ware unkel lisher is 
coz He Likes me. giv judy warm milk coz 
she is Littler and Thinerand name the New 
calf for Me. now good bi, polly.” 

Polly was herself so affected by the last 
words that she dropped a tear upon them, 
but she was still resolute,and she walked 
out of the barn door and through the garden 
gate without a backward glance. 

She must herry, for the boys would be com- 
ing from school, svon, and it would be hard 
to have to answer their questions; it might 
make her cry to see them and feel that she 
was going to leave them, for, although they 
did n’t think much of girls as a general 
thing they were very good to her sometimes, 
and she was very fond ot them, especially 
Peep—his real name was Eliphaiet, but that 
was so loag that he was very seldom called 
anything but Peep— who was nearest her 
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own age, and always coaxed the other boys 
to let her play hop-scotch. 

“ There, I have Peep’s bright cent in my 
pocket. I ought to have left it on the meal 
chest with the letter, but perhaps he won’t 
mind my keeping it as I’m going to the 
— side of the wold!” said Polly to her 
self. 

She heard the boys’ voices in the dis- 
tance, end she ran across the field to the 
turnpike road. A mile or two farther on a 
road branched off the turnpike, and there 
was a sign post upon it which told that Yar- 
mouth was— miles. Polly could not re- 
member just how many, but she had no 
doubt that if she kept walking on she should 
get there some time. She did not consider 
the probability of getting tired, but then 
Polly did not tire easily, which was certain- 
ly a fortunate thing for a little girl who was 
setting out for the other side of the world. 

When she reached the sign post she 
found that Yarmouth was ten miles off, but 
that did not discourage her in .the least. 
She had a sense of freedom and adventure 
that raised her spirits to the highest pitch. 
Before she was out of sizht of her home her 
tears were all dried, and she was skipping 
along as merrily as if she were only going 
to a May party instead of to the other side 
of the world. 

The road was but little traveled; she met 
only a few persons, and, though they looked 
at her somewhat curiously, nobody spoke to 
her, except one man on a wagon, who said 
very familiarly :— 

“ Hallo, sis, how far you travelin’?” 

“I’m going to find Uncle ’Lisha,” said 
Polly with dignity, not caring to explain her 
proceedings fully to such a rude man. 

The road began to wind into the woods, 
and it was very lonely. The tall trees bent 
their heads together, and made a little rust- 
ling with their leaves as if they were talking 
about her. On both sides of the road were 
—_ woods, and it was very dark and si- 

ent. 

A squirrel ran across the road almost at 
Polly’s feet and made her jump. She was a 
brave little girl, but she began to feel a little 
nervous. It seemed as if she never should 
gc through the woods. She felt of Peep’s 

right cent in her pocket, and that, for some 
reason, seemed to connect her with home, 
and give her alittle courage. But Yarmouth 
was certainly a great ways off, for she 
walked on and on, and the afternoon shad- 
ows grew long, and still there was no sign 
of a village. 

Suddenly Polly came in sight of a man 
and a woman sitting under a tree by the 
roadside. They were very dark, foreigo- 
looking people and queerly dressed, the 
woman having a yellow handkerchief tied 
around her head instead of a bonnet, and 


great hoops of gold in her ears. The man 
wore earrings too, which Polly thought was 
very queer. A hand organ lay upon the 
grass beside them, and a monkey, fastened 
to a string which the man held in his hand, 
had run up into the tree above their heads, 
and sat chattering upon one of the branches. 
Of all deligotful things in the world Poll 
thought a monkey was the most delightful, 
and this monkey had on a fascinating little 
red jacket and a red cap with a bell on it 
which he took off with a courtly bow, as 
soon as he saw Polly, and held out to her 
for pennies, making the branch upon which 
he sat droop to her level. 

Polly took Peep’s bright cent out of her 
pocket and dropped it into the monkey’s cap. 
She was sorry for it the next moment, for 
she had meant to keep it to remember Peep 
by, and to give it back to him some day. 
But Uncle ’Lisha would give her some pen- 
nies for Peep, and he was so very fond of 
candy that he would rather have five old 
cents to spend than one bright one to keep. 
So it was no matter. The monkey bowed 
his thanks, and chuckled and chattered over 
the penny as he carried it to his master. 

Polly feit a little shy of the man and 
woman at first, but they smiled and beckoned 
to her very pleasantly, and she did want so 
much to see the hand organ and the monkey 
that she overcame her timidity. She went 
and sat down beside them on the bank, and 
the man made the monkey dance for her, 
and pretend that he was a soldier and a 
dandy and a fine lady and a nurse with a 
baby, and a great many other things that 
were funny enough to make you laugh until 
you cried. 

Afterwards the man opened the hand or- 
gan, and played a tune. It was a queer, 
old-fashioned hand organ, and in the front 
of it were little figures that moved when the 
organ was played. Some stately ladies and 
gentlemen danced a minuet, a milkmaid 
churned and a cobbler made shoes, a little 
dog wagged his tail and akitten chased hers. 
It was bewitching, and Polly forgot all her 
troubles. She only wished that Reub and 
*Lisha and Peep could see these wonders. 
Hand organs did not often visit Willowville, 
and only one monkey had been there since 
Polly’s remembrance, and “ when the mon- 
key came” had ever since been a date by 
which to remember other events. 

“Are you going to Willowville?” asked 
Polly eagerly. 

“ No, the other way toward Yarmouth, 
said the man. 

“So am I!” said Polly eagerly. 

She thought that if they would not mind 
her going with them they would be very fas- 
cinating companions, and she should not be 
lonely or afraid any more. And she should 
be so proud of being with them when they® 
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came to a village, and the boys and giris 
came crowding around them. 

The man and woman looked curiously at 
Polly, and conversed together for a moment 
in low tones. Then they asked Polly how 
she happened to be alone, and Polly ex- 
plained that she had run away from home. 

“ Did n’t they treat you well?” asked the 
woman. 

“ Not very,” said Polly sadly. 

The woman took Polly’s long golden hair 
in her hand and looked at it admiringly, and 
said something again in low tones to her 
husband, and then she took up her tambou- 
rine which was lying on the grass beside 
her, and asked Polly if she thought she 
could learn to play on it. Polly shook it, 
and made it ring, and tapped on it with the 
tips of her fingers, and thought it would be 
very easy indeed, and great fun. 

he man said they must be going, for it 
was getting towards sunset, and Polly might 
go along with them if she liked. 

Polly accepted the invitation with pride 
and gratitude. 

She wondered what Martha ’Liza and the 
boys would say to see her in such distin- 
guished mon ae But she found when 
she began to walk again that she was very 
tired. Her feet ached so that she could 
scarcely move them, and before long she 
did not care even to watch the monkey. 
She asked if it was much farther to Yar- 
mouth, and the man said yes, a good many 
miles, but they were coming soon to a 
village where they would rest awhile. 

And before long Polly saw with joy the 
white spire of a church shining through the 
trees, and in a few minutes more could see 
streets and Louses. 

They sat down beside the road, and the 
woman took out of her pocket what oe 
called their supper; it was very hard blac 
bread, but Polly was very hungry, and she 
ate half of the piece they gave her. 

Then she laid her head down upon her 
arm and almost fell asleep. Almost, but not 
quite, for she heard the man say that they 
had better keep her because there might be 
a reward offered for her recovery, and, in 
any case, she would be useful to take care 
of the children at home, and perhaps to play 
on the tambourine. The woman said she 
thought they had better cut off her hair and 
diess her in boy’s clothes, lest she should 
be found by her friends and they be arrest- 
ed, but the man said they would shut her up 
for awhile, and there was not much danger, 
since she had no father or mother. Polly 


was tempted to say that she had Uncle 

*Lisha who would n’t have her shut up or 

her hair cut off, but she did n’t dare to. 

She was very much frightened. She had 

never thought of staying with them alto- 

gether, although the monkey and the hand 
17 


organ and the tambourine were charming. 
She meant to find Uncle ’Lisha, and when 
they talked about shutting her up, and get- 
ting a reward for her she was very much 
afraid. 

Her impulse was to get up and run away 
from them as fast as she could, but she was 
so tired that she could not run very fast, 
and they could easily catch her. 

They started on, before she could think 
what to do, and the man called to her sharp- 
ly to come along, when she lagged behind. 
They were to go straight through the village 
without stopping to play, he said, as they 
wanted to get home before bedtime. Polly 
dragged her weary feet along, not daring to 
run away, and doing her best to keep the 
hot tears from rolling down her cheeks. 

Now that night and fear had overtaken 
her she forgot all her desire to go to the 
other side of the world, and longed with all 
her heart for home, even for Martha ’ Liza, 
for, though she was cross sometimes and: 
said “’Specially Polly,” she was always kind 
when Polly was sick or tired, and would 
take her in her arms and rock her to sleep, 
now, if she only could. 

Oh, should she ever see the boys or Mar- 
tha ‘Liza again? Polly’s tears flowed at 
that thought; she could not prevent them. 


They were passing a church just then,. 


and the door stood a little ajar. The man 
and the woman.were botia looking the other 
way, and, in an instant, Polly had darted in- 
~ the church, and shut the door behind 
her. 

The church was empty. Polly flew up 
the aisle and up the pulpit steps, and 
stowed herself away ina little nook under 
the pulpit. A curtain concealed her from 
sight. She listened a while in fear and 
trembling, but there was no sound of foot- 
steps. The church was perfectly quiet. 
She began to breathe more freely and her 
heart grew lighter, Suddenly she heard the 
sound of a step, and a key turning in the 
lock. She began to tremble again, and her 
heart beat so bard that she felt as if it were 
a great steam engine. But there was no 
other sound, and she came to the conclusion 
that somebody had locked the church door 
on the outside, and gone away. And that 
was true. The sexton, after dusting and 
airing the church for the next day’s services, 
had gone into the adjoining house for a few 
minutes, leaving the door ajar, and had then 
come back, cast a glance around to see that 
everything was right, and then gone away, 
locking the door behind him, without the 
least suspicion that he was locking up in 
that great lonely place a tired and fright- 
ened little girl. 

Polly’s first sensation was relief; surely 
now the organ grinder could not get her; 
but it was not long before she began to feel 
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afraid of the darkness and stillness and 
loneliness. But she dared not cry out, she 
‘scarcely dared to stir, lest the organ grinder 
should find her. She was very tired and 
hungry and cold, for, although it was May, 
the nights were chilly; and the thought of 
home made her heart ache. Were they 
thinking of her, and were they sorry she 
had gone, she wondered. 

And so, at length, she cried herself to 
sleep, stretching herself out as far as she 
could, in the little nook under the pulpit, 
and she dreamed that the monkey was eat- 
ing up all of Martha ’Liza’s plum cake, and 
Martha ’Liza said “everybody was to blame, 
*specially Polly!” 

The sun shone in at the church windows, 
and the birds outside sang their morning 
service, and, by-and-by, the sexton came 
and opened the church door. He looked 
around to see that everything was in order; 
he even went up to the pulpit and arranged 
the Bible and hymn book, and Polly knew 
nothing of it. Of course, the sexton did n’t 
think of looking into that little nook under 
the pulpit; he would n’t have thought it big 
enough for anything but a mouse to get in- 
to. 

The congregation n to come in, 
ones and twos and be and 
until the church was full. The minister 
went up into the pulpit, with slow and 
heavy steps; and still Polly-siept on. 

He offered prayer, and then he read a 
hymn, and still Polly did n't wake. The 
choir and the congregation sang; the hymn 
was:— 

Guide me, ehovah, 
Pilgrim land. 

And they all sang with a will, and as they 
sat down there arose before their aston- 
ished eyes, above the tall pulpit, the tangled, 
golden head of a small pilgrim. A little girl 
with a face that looked anything but clean 
and Sunday like, and eyes running over 
with tears. 

“Qh, I want to go home,” she cried. 

The minister did not seem to know exact- 


ly what todo. Perhaps he had n’t any little 

irls of his own. He patted her head kind- 
y, and looked at the sexton. A motherly- 
looking lady, in one of the front pews, came 
straight up into the pulpit, and took Polly 
in her arms and carried her down the aisle 
out into the church porch. 

She asked Polly how she came to be in 
the pulpit, where one certainly would not 
expect to find alittle girl on Sunday morning, 
and Polly told her all about it, and she said 
that Polly’s friends at home must be dread- 
fully worried, and she must be sent home 
atonce. She beckoned to a gentleman in 
the congregation, and he came out, and 
when the lady had repeated Polly’s story to 
him, he said: — 

“Captain Simpkins is going to Willow- 
ville this morning, to carry a friend, a sea 
captain whose vessel got into Yarmouth 
harbor last night, and who is in a great hur- 
7 to get home to Willowville. 1 think 
there ‘ll be room to squeeze such a mite of 
a girl into the carriage.” 

So he led Polly to Captain Simpkins’ 
house, which was only a little ways off. 

And—I suppose you have already guessed 
how it was, things do happen just right 
sometimes—the sea captain whose ship had 
come into Yarmouth harbor the night before 
was Uncle ’Lisha. In Uncle ’Lisha’s arms 
Polly’s griefs and tears vanished like morn- 
ing dew. 

Uncle ’*Lisha seemed to feel very badly 
about Martha ’Liza and the boys because 
| must have suffered so much anxiety, 
and he said it was very wrong of Polly to 
run away, bat he kissed her and said he 
would n’t say any more about it, because he 
thought she had been punished enough. Polly 
thought so too. 

But she formed a firm resolution, and 
confided it to Uncle ’Lisha on the way 
home. She said she was going to turn over 
new and see n’t make 

artha ’Liza say “’S Polly is good. 

Uncle ‘Lisha said he t cle it was a 
very good idea. 


THE MORROW. 


BY KATE MAYNARD. 


As we do the past, 

Hearts now glad would ache with sorrow, 
Skies be overcast; 
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All that now is warm and cheerful 
Change to chilly night; 

Eyes now bright at once be tearfal, 
Dimmed at onee their sight. 
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THE LOGGING CAMP. 


BY EDWARD BALLARD. 


Loa sound of approaching sleigh bells 
caused me to look up from the brief I 
was preparing, for it was storming violently, 
and few travelers passed through the streets 
of N——— that day. I soon perceived that 
the occupant of the sleigh was coming to 
my office, but the fast-falling snow prevented 
me from seeing his features, and so I sat 
wondering who he could be, until the door 
opened, and Friend Palmer walked in. 
Friend Palmer was the very man to whom 
would apply the phrase “hate and 
earty.” He had passed his sixtieth year, 
but his eye was rot dim, and his natural 
force so little abated that few men in the 
prime of life could endure the hardships 
which he bore with ease. 

The old man delighted to tell his youth- 
ful adventures. Some of them were so 
marvelous that the only way of accounting 
for them was by supposing that the spirit 
which moved the worthy Quaker to relate 
them was very familiar with the use of the 
long bow. But though Friend Pal er’s ac- 
count of his exploits was rather too wonder- 
ful for belief, he gave it in such a good- 
natured, amusing way that no one was ever 
vexed with him, though his bragging was 
incessant. 

There is no necessity for giving the par- 
ticulars of the business which had caused 
him to come ten miles through the driving 
snow. Suffice it to say, that it required me 
to start with him the next day on a journey 
to some iy camp on the head-waters of 
the Kenne and in the region northwest 
of Moosehead Lake. 

At ten o’clock in the forenoon of the fol- 
lowing day, a gray horse might have been 
seen about fifteen miles from N——, drag- 
ging a pung through the light snow. The 
occupants of the sleigh were two in number, 
an old man in drab, and a younger one who 
seemed to be abont—well, about my age at 
that time. A cutting wind from the north 
blew directly in the travelers’ faces, and 
made the journey most uncomfortable. 

“ Edward,” said the old man, “is thee 
cold? Thy nose looks exceedingly red.” 

There was a mischievous twinkle in 
Friend Palmer’s eyes as he looked on my 
unfortunate proboscis, which the north wind 
was gradually skinning. I grinned a ghast- 
ly smile, and replied that I was very com- 
fortable, and trusted that | was mistaken in 
thinking that his ears were freezing. 


The old fellow wanted to joke me on my 


evident discomfort, but on finding that his 
ears were already stiff and immovable, he 
thought matters were getting serious. 
Springing from the pung, he began to rub 
snow on the afflicted thembers. In this 
sanitary measure I assisted him with so 
much vigor, that Friend Palmer afterwards 
declared that I assaulted him with intent to 
deprive him of the natural and lawful sense 
of hearing. However that may be, he did 
not twit me again with having a red and 1:aw 
nose. 

We stopped for dinner at a little tavern 
on the route, while our pung was being set 
over by the village blacksmith; for we had 
now come to a region which was seldom 
traversed by single teams, and as the spans 
ot horses make two little paths in which the 
runuers of the sleigh or sled follow, and 
leave the centre of the road unbroken, it is 
very difficult for one horse to draw a loaded 
sleigh. If the horse travels in either of the 
beaten paths, the sleigh runners will cut 
deep in the untrodden snow, and it will not 
be much easier if he coes in the centre. 

To remedy this difficulty, the bar of iron 
which fastens the thills to the sleigh is length- 
ened, and the thills are pushed over to one 
side, so that the horse is in front of one 
of the runners, instead of the centre of the 
sleigh. 

As we advanced, the country became 
more and more wild-looking. Houses were 
rarely to be seen, and the forest, which three 
hours before was in the distance, now 
stalked up near the road. Night was fall- 
ing, and the stars cast a faint, uncertain 
light, when we halted our tired beast at 

urtle’s, a sort of house of entertainment 
aan bound to the woods or to Can- 


Turtle came out to receive us, lantern in 
hand. After giving our Bucephalus a gener- 
ous measure of corn, and seeing him com- 
fortably disposed of tor the night, we walked 
into the house. Most of the family bad re- 
tired, early to bed and early to rise being 
one of the saving articles of backwoods 
faith. We were unwilling to disturb any of 
them for the sake of a warm supper, and so 
refreshed our inner man with what our 
host’s pantry afforded, solacing ourseives, 
meanwhile, with the promise of better thiugs 
in store for the morning. 

The lunch having been despatched, Tur- 
tle remarked : — 

“We're all full up-stairs, and I vow I 
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don’t know how you ’re goin’ to sleep to- 
night. I suppose tho’ I can rig up some 
sort cf a chance fur one of ye here in the 
kitchen, and one more bed might be put in 
the big bedroom.” 

Friend Palmer being the oldest, I, of 
course, told him to choose which of the two 
sleeping-places he preferred. While we 
were deciding the matter, Turtle spread some 
buffalo robes on a large box in the kitchen, 
cor covered the whole with a thick blan- 

et. 

My companion glanced first at the box, 
pod then at his own portly dimensions, and 
said :— 

“ Well, Friend Edward, I guess I "ll take 
my chance in the bedroom, and let thee 
have this nice large place.” 

So they left me king of the kitchen. I 
heaped logs on the fire, and stretching on 
my couch of skins, watched the bright flame 
leap up the wide-mouthed chimney. Fan- 
tastic faces peered out from the glowing 
coals; while watching them, I fell asleep. 

The household was astir betimes the next 
morning, and at an early hour we sat down 
at a table spread with backwoods delicacies. 
The rapidity with which the juicy moose 
meat, smoking biscuits and other eatables 
disappeared was good evidence of our host- 
ess’s skill in cookery. 

A French family, on their way to Canada, 
breakfasted at the same time, but ou slight- 
ly different fare. The Turtle, I am sorry to 
say, was oblivious of the Maine Law, and 
dispensed the ardent to thirsty souls in 
quantities to suit, and the head of the fami- 
ly aforesaid had procured of him two quarts 
of rum. This fiery beverage and a loaf of 
bread furnished a repast for the Kanuck, 
his wife and little child. They broke large 
pieces from the loaf, which were floated to 
their destination by huge draughts of liquor. 
So far as could be discovered, the propor- 
tion of rum to bread was as one to three. 

The Frenchman was still lingering over 
the flowing bow] when we left Turtle’s, and the 
last glimpse I had of him showed a shaggy 
head and a tin quart in close communica- 
tion. 

We followed the main road until noon, 
and then struck into the track made by tote 
teams. Though we met no other travelers 
our ride was far from being lonesome, for 
the fresh air of the boundless woods through 
which we were passing, the cheerful jingle 
of the sleigh bells, the sunlight which spark- 
led on the wrinkled boles of the forest mon- 
archs, and the comfortable state of mind in 
which well-fed men always are, all combined 
to put us on excellent terms with ourselves 
and everything else, and we chatted away 
as fast as ever did women, when discussing 
the fashions or a chuice bit of scandal. 

The ice, black and glare, had recently 


formed, and as the route was seldom trav- 
eled, we could discover no marks of former 
passage to guide us. Unless we followed 
the traveled way — which, as I have just re- 
marked, we could n’t find—it was somewhat 
more than probable that we should bring upin 
an airhole. Besides that we were uncertain 
as to the exact lucality of the camp where 
we proposed sperding the night. 

It did not require much deliberation to 
convince us that stopping where we were 
was not bringing us any nearer our destina- 
tion, so we resolved to push on over the slip 
pery surface, air holes to the contrary, not- 
withstanding. In a few moments a light 
was seen glimmering on the western shore, 
and urging our steed forward at such speed 
as could be made on the glassy ice, we 
shaped our course towards it. 

As we hoped, the light proved to be that 
of the camp which we wished toreach. The 
unusual prospect of having visitors at such 
an hour, beoaght two or three men out ‘from 
the camp to see who were coming. bd 
gave us a most cordial welcome, and while 
two of them took our horse in charge, the 
others did the same service for ourselves. 

I saw that the roof of the camp was cov- 
ered with hemlock branches securely fast- 
ened to it, and that it sloped down to the 
ground. The gable-ends were made of logs 
squared on three sides. A stream of fire 
poured from the top of a large log chimney 
which was built upon the roof, and gave 
promise of a more genial atmosphere within 
than the frosty night air. 

We passed through the open door, and 
descending a short flight of steps — for the 
earth had been excavated to the depth of 
three feet — found ourselves in the camp. 
An enormous fire that blazed and crackled 
in the centre, first attracted my attention. 
Three dogs, which may be described as 
andirons of huge size (nearly five feet long 
having an upright piece at each end, instea 
of at one end only, supported it. 

It is no trifling matter to replenish the 
fire, for the fuel consists of logs ten feet 
long, and of such weight that four men are 
required to put one of them upon the dogs. 
From the size of the fire and its furniture, 
one would think he had stumbled upon the 
Brobdignanians. On each side of the camp, 
and about ten feet from the low earth-walls, 
was a row of posts supporting a pole, which 
in turn supported the roof, the pole corre- 
sponding to the plate of an ordinary framed 
house. Between the two rows of posts and 
the walls were the sleeping quarters of the 
lumbermen. A _ layer of fine hemlock 
branches covered this space for a foot in 
depth, over which quilts were spread. The 
men lie with their heads toward the wall, 
and their feet toward the fire. The choicest 
places are usually considered to be the ones 
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which are furthest from the fire, for those 
who lie nearest it are apt to get a taste of 
such temperature as is supposed to prevail 
in the infernal regions. 

The number of men inacamp varies from 
twelve to forty, according to the number ot 
teams, Hot biscuit, strong tea and baked 
beans are the chief articles of food. The 
beans are baked in a pot, which is buried in 
the outskirts of the fire, and then covered 
with coals, 

The logs are hauled upon the ice of a 
pond or stream which empties into the river, 
so that when the ice goes out in the spring, 
the logs go with it. Most of the teams con- 
sist of oxen, six being the usual number in 
a team, though eight are often met with. 
The oxen are used for drawing pine logs, 
horses not being fitted for such heavy work. 
For drawing spruces, three stout horses 
make a very good team where there is an 
easy chance. 

The men have not the same work to do, 
but each one has a particular part assigned 
him. The chopper’s duty is to select and 
cut down all the trees that are hauled. 
Usually, he is the chief man in the camp. 
The teamster has charge of the cattle, and 
draws the logs from the place where they are 
cut to the landing. 

The sled-tender assists the teamster in 
putting the logs on the sled. A man who 
has this place must be very active, for it 
won’t do to keep the team waiting very long. 
The swampers outnumber all the others. 
It is their business to make a road to each 
tree that is felled; and, as some of the pines 
are often four or five miles from the land- 
ing, theirs is no trivial task. They must re- 
move all obstructions, such as trees, stumps 
and sharp knolls, and bridges must be built 
over the streams. ‘The cook prepares the 
eatables. Besides these, there is a man 
stationed at the landing to cut the owner’s 
mark on the logs, saw them in two if they 
are too long, and bark them if it is re- 
quired. 

The men go to their work as early as 
half-past five in the morning, while the stars 
are yet shining; so the cook has to arise 
early in order to have a hot breakfast ready 
for them. If there are two teams, the 
number of men is doubled, and there are 
then two choppers, two teamsters, and so 
on; this proportion is not always preserved, 
since it depends upon the locality and other 
causes. 

One evening, while we were sittiag upon 
the “deacon-seat,” before the roaring fire, 
stories were called for. 

“The rest of ye seem to be kind of bash- 
ful, so I "ll begin,” said Bill Cutler. 

Bill was a young man of medium size, but 
his quick, active motions showed that a 
rough life had hardened his muscles until 


they were as firm as steel. He had a good- 
loo ing and very intelligent face, and short 
curly black hair. From the dancing light 
in his dark eyes, one would naturally sup- 
pose that he was of a waggish disposition. 
Here is his story: — 

“Two years ago, I was logging it about 
fifty miles from the Forks, when I had a 
curious adventure that I am going to tell 
you about. It happened on a Sunday. I 
had been sleeping most all the forenoon — 
for six days’ hard work in the snow up to 
your waist makes a fellow feel pretty tired 
by the time Sunday comes round — and 
alter dinner I thought I’d go out and get 
some gum, and see if that would n’t wake 
me up. 

“A mile or so from the camp, I found a 
spruce-tree with a slew of gum on it. My 
pocke:s were filled in a few minutes, and I 
was just going back when I saw a dead 
pine-tree a few rods further on. There was 
a hole in it about twelve feet up, which 
looked just as though it was the front door 
of some varmint’s house. 

“ Now I always had a good deal of curios- 
ity, and I kind of thought I should be 
pleased to know if the gentleman of the 
house was in, and what sort of a beast he 
was. It looked as if there was a raccoon in 
that hole, and it seemed to me that if I 
could borrow his overcoat it would make a 
tiptop cap for me. So | climbed up to the 
hole by the help of some knots that stuck 
out from the trunk. I poked my head into 
the hole and looked down, but could n’t see 
anything. I listened, and heard nothing. 
Then I broke off one of the dead limbs, and 
felt round in the hole. I tound out nothing 
more by that, for the stick wasn’t long 
enough to reach the bottom, 

“There were no limbs of greater length 
that I could reach, and it was too hard work 
climbing to shin down and cuta pole. My 
dander began to rise. ‘Bill Cutler,’ says I 
to myself, ‘are you going to let a pesky 
little coon come the odds over you? No, 
sir! you ain’t that kind of a boy.’ 

“So I stuck my legs into the hole, and 
began to poke ’em round. I couldn't touch 
the bottom. Then I let myself down a 
littie; could n’t reach. I lowered myself a 
little more. It was no go yet. I kept on 
until I hung at arm’s length. I began to 
think that I should have to climb down and 
cut that pole, after all the fuss. Well, just 
ax I was drawing myself up, a piece of 
wood broke off from the tree. I should n’t 
have cared anything for that, if it had n’t 
happened to be the very piece I was cling- 
ing to. 

“Of course I tumbled down, and that 
time I touched the bottom. I fell about 
four foot, and landed on something soft. 
My sudden appearance must have shocked 
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the animal awfully— for animal it was — for 
it departed this life before I ’d had time to 
think where I was. 

“ A little light came in at the top of the 
hole, but not enough to show what sort of a 
creature it was. I felt of it; itseemed to be 
about the bigness of a coon, but somehow 
or other it did n’t feel exactly coony. All 
at once I began to think that I might beina 
scrape. ‘How in thunder are you going to 
get out of this hole, Bill?’ I asked. 

“My claws are pretty long, to be sure, 
but still they wa’n’t no great help in climb- 
ing, and unless I could use them asa cat 
does hers, there was no hope of climbing up 
to the hole, for the inside of the trunk was 
as smooth as glass, and most as sound as 
any tree you ever see. 

“ Perhaps a part of the side can be kicked 
out, | thought. So I drew back my right 
foot, and gave a tremendous kick. 1! didn’t 
make any impression on the wood, but I 
came mighty near breaking my big toe. 
The trunk must have been four inches 
thick in that place. Just try to kick down a 
tree four tackes through, and you ’Il appre- 
ciate my condition. 

' “T was a little frightened, then, and hol- 
lered for help; but, bless your soul, 1 might 
have screeched till all was blue without 
raising anybody, for I was a mile from camp, 
and, besides that, the sound of my voice 
was pent up in the tree, so that I don’t be- 
lieve a fellow could have heard me forty 
rods off. Well, I screamed for help until I 
saw it wa’n’t no use; so 1 concluded to save 
my breath, in case there should ever be use 
for it again. 

“ Some time had passed away — an hour, 
perhaps, though "twas the longest hour | 
ever knew—when there was a rattle of claws 


on the bark outside, and in a minute the 
entrance to the hole was filled by the bod 

of some large animal. The whole of his 
body was inside of the tree a deal quicker 'n 
was pleasant, and the little light that came 
in through the opening showed me a bear 
descending stern first. 

“* Ah, ba!’ thought I, ‘thereby hangs a 
tail, if itis ashort one. Here ’s to our bet- 
ter acquaintance.’ 

“] whipped out my jacknife, opened it, 
and as soon as the bear got within reachin 
distance, I grabbed his tail with one hand, 
and with the other began to knife him. 
How he scrabbied up the inside of that tree! 
‘The fire in the rear’ irightened him so that 
when he got through the opening he did n’t 
stop to climb down, but tumbled head first 
into the snow. He picked himself up ina 
minute, and rushed off at a two-forty rate. 

“] had dissolved partnership just as soon 
as we got to the opening, and after the bear 
had gone a respectable distance, I shinned 
down as quick as possible, and ran towards 
the camp. 

“It was rather too bad to make such a 
sharp appeal to the bear’s feelings; but it 
was all for the sake of keeping him from 
committing a ‘capital crime,’ so I wa’n’t 
much troubled on that account. I feared, 
though, that Bruin would n’t understand 
that matter as I did, so I took particular 
pains not to follow in his tracks, and got 
safely back to my quarters.” 

“See here, Bill,” said one of the men, 
“that story is almost exactly like one there 
is in that paper you were reading here last 
week.” 

“Is that so?” inquired Bill, solemnly, 
puffing away at a short-stemmed pipe. 
“ Who would have thought it!” 


THE CAPTURE. 


BY ARTHUR JASPAR. 


OF all thoroughfares in the country, 
Broadway, New York, is the place 
where one may at any moment meet, unex- 
ectedly, friends or acquaintances whom he 
as lost trace of fur years. I was not, 
therefore, at all surprised at being suddenly 
halted there one afternoon by a gentleman 
of fine appearance, who grasped my hand 
warmly, and smiled mysteriously as he 
shook me vigorously through my extended 
arm. 

“Excuse me,” said I calmly, “it is a 
warm day, don’t over exert yourself. I have 


no fresh collar in my pocket. I am delight 
ed tu see you. Who are you?” 

“Age tells, I perceive,” responded he. 
“Defective memory, gray hairs, wrinkles, 
etc. Well, you have my sympathy. We 
all break up sooner or later.” 

“True,” replied 1, “ but there is another 
and more sudden style of “ break-up,” which 
often befalls one in New York in these days 
of bunco steerers.” 

“Thank you for the compliment,” cried 
he gayly. “Supposing you had good eye- 
sight, hearing and memory, have you still 
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vitality enough to jump from a sound sle 
buckle on your armor, lead out and saddle | 
your horse, and be on his back, Barnes, two 
minutes after the bugle has sounded ‘ Boots 
and saddles ’?” 

“No!” shouted I, as in my turn I began 
to grip hard, “nor you either, Carter, with 
all your swagger of youth.” 

e were old cavalry comrade&. Twenty 
years had elapsed since we parted at the 
siege of Petersburgh, in the summer of '64. 
We now discovered that we were fellow cit- 
izens in the great metropolis. Carter had 
been married fifteen years, while I had re- 
mained single. 

It was quickly arranged that I should go 
home with him to dinner, especially as his 
wife and twelve-year old son had gone out 
of town for the day, and would not return 
until quite late in the evening. He could 
not dine alone he said, showing the depend- 
ent and babyish feelings common to married 


men. 

“Poor coddled little darling,” cried 1, 
“supposing you had sound teeth and good 
digestion, could you now, Carter, dine alone 
at an outpost-picket on hard-tack, raw salt 
pork and cold coffee, and feel cheerful and 
wide awake through the long dark hours of 
your weary watch?” 

“ No,” growled he. 

“ Then we are even,” said I, “and I will 
a to console you this evening until your 

oe gets back to her baby.” 

e€ were soon on our way uptown, I 
found that Carter had a very comfortable 
home, and our dinner was exceilent. We 
had mutually explained our situations in 
civil life, and after we had taken easy chairs 
and lighted our cigars our talk turned on 
army reminiscences. We had long belonged 
to the same corps, and had, early in the war, 
formed a close friendship. We were dis- 
— the campaign of 1864, in the sum- 
mer of which our regiments were camped 
almost side by side. 

“The last time I saw you,” I remarked, 
“was about the middle of August, and when 
I again called over, your company was miss- 
ing on some quiet expedition. You had 
started only the day before. Where did 
you 

“We didn’t go very far, but we did a 
little work,” replied he. ‘After a short 
pause he resumed, “I had a little affair, a 
trifle out of our common experience. Would 
you like to hear about it?” 

* By all means,” said | sitting down as an 
attentive listener. 

Well, you know we lay there on Hatch- 
er’s Farm, baking and stifling in the scrub 

ines behind our line of earthworks, until I 
gan to hate myself. There was n’t much 
for cavalry to do, so they began to send 
three men of every four into the works as 


infantry, leaving only the fourth man to 
care for the horses. To make matters 
worse, recruits were coming along, and they 
had to be drilled. It was monotonous and 
disgusting work. The captain was down 
sick in his tent, Lieutenant Miles was brok- 
en up with congestive chills, and I did n’t 
feel very well myself. 

One night, after getting fairly asleep, I 
was awakened and ordered to report the 
number of men and horses ready for duty. 
Counting out the detailed men, the sick, and 
those who, scenting peril ahead, always fall 
suddenly ill and go to the surgeon with lies 
and get excused, I could report only thirty- 
six men on the duty roll. Our orders were 
to report with three days’ rations and sealed 
orders at Bermuda Hundred on the James 
River, four miles to the rear, leaving our 
camp at three in the morning. 

Silently we marched out of camp at the 
appointed hour, and reporting at Bermuda 

undred were put aboard a steamer. Curi- 
osity was on tiptoe as we swung out, and 
heading down stream, soon passed Cit 
Point, thus leaving headquarters behin 
About three miles lower we shot across to 
the northern bank, and disembarked at 
Harrison’s Landing. 

This was our destination. A bri of 
infantry had preceded us, and by the early 
morning light were already engaged in 
throwing up earthworks which enclosed the 
Harrison mansion, and extended in two 
parallel lines to the river bank. 

As there had been no Union troops 
within miles of this point on the north side 
of the James, the rebels had recently in- 
dulged in the annoying practice of running 
light artillery to the landing, and shelling 
our vast fleet of transports, crowded with 
men on their way to or from Fortress Mon- 
roe. The upward bound boats were full of 
boisterous, cheering recruits, those down- 
ward bound were equally full of the silent 
sick and wounded. 

Our duty was merely that of outpost 
picket and scouting work, to which our lon 
service had thoroughly accustomed us. We 
were delighted with the change, and pro- 
ceeded to make ourselves comfortable. 
Lieutenant Miles and | had chambers in the 
mansion, and the men camped with their 
horses under the trees in front of the house. 
We contrived to get pretty regular supplies 
of milk and eggs, paying for them very lib- 
erally at a neighboring farmhouse, while the 
men picked up tgs 3g fair supply of 
fruit and vegetables. e relaxed camp 
discipline, and enjoyed the comparative 
freshness of an unraided district. 

In the course of our duty we found that 
ourenemy was a considerable force of 
sneaking guerrillas, re-enforced by an occa- 
sional visit of a few companies of cavalry 
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from the direction of Malvern Hill. Two 
or three times a week we scouted for sever- 
al miles around, taking our chances by 
rapid riding, and became quite familiar with 
the aoe cross roads of that neighborhood, 
especially in the Charles City district. We 
touk a few prisoners, lost none of our men, 
and levied heavily on the cattle and poultry 
of our very bitter Virginia neighbors. It 
had been our fortune to see a good many of 
the white women of high and low degree of 
South Carolina and Florida, but the vindic- 
tiveness of the fine Virginia ladies occupy- 
ing the noble mansions on the banks of the 
James, far exceeded that of their more 
southern sisters. They had the tongues of 
vipers, and faced us defiantly with threats 
of vengeance. They got in return silence 
or perfect courtesy. No man was aliowed 
to enter a house except by special order, 
but we spared not their live stock. Such 
were our orders. Their men, who were in 
hiding, of course, were the gterrillas who 
fired murderously upon the transports carry. 
ing our sick and wounded. It was a nest of 
hornets, and we broke it up pretty thorough- 
ly. We threatened to burn the wile sec- 
tion if guerrillas shut our men. Our chief 
precaution was not to be cut off by an over- 
whelming cavalry force from above; and we 
circled around rapidly in our little raids. 
Some weeks had elapsed when there 
came down from City Point an order signed 
by Grant and countersigned by Butler, that 
two citizens living about six miles beyond 
our lines in the direction of the Richmond 
road, must be captured that night at all haz- 
ards. They had been engaged in assisting 
the desertion of bounty jumpers, and were 
also suspected of being spies. Although 
we were but slightly acquainted with the 
exact locality of the home of these men, the 
«description furnished made it possible to 
find it even in the darkness of night. 
Selecting about twenty men, we started at 
half-past nine in the evening, and passing 
our last picket at the line of the works 
erected by McClellan in 1862, struck out at 
a lively trot on the road to Richmond. 
The few houses passed were dark and silent, 
and not a soul was encountered on the road. 
At length, bringing our horses to a walk, we 
commenced searching for the particular 
house, and in the course of half an hour 
found it as described. Noiselessly we sur- 
rounced the entire place. Part of the men 
were to search the negro quarters, count 
the occupants, and allow none to leave 
under pain of death. ‘The stables were also 
to be thoroughly looked through. Placing 
aman on each side of the mansion, Miles 
and I ascended the steps to the front door, 
and rapped for admittance till the veran- 
dah rang with echoes The darkness and 
silence that reigned within were only broken 


when we threatened to break the door down. 
Then a light was struck, and a woman scan- 
tily clad and with disordered hair opened 
the door, and by the flickering light of a 
candle admitted us to thehall. She wasa 
good-looking, dark-eyed woman of about 
thirty years. Pale with terror and a 
like a leaf, she could with difficulty fin 
speech to answer our questions. 

We briefly stated our errand. Bursting 
into tears she asserted that only one of the 
men, her husband, was at home; he was 
very ill; he had not left his bed for days, 
and was unable to sit up. The other man 
had that day gone to Richmond with a four- 
horse load of grain, and would not return 
until the next day, and possibly not for sev- 
eral days. We told her that we must see 
the sick man, and search the house. 

Reluctantly she led the way to a bedroom 
on the first floor. Four men with candles, 
of which we had brought an ample supply, 
went through the house, and the outside 
guard kept a sharp lookout. 

We found the “sick” man to bea tall, 
muscular fellow, with a full black beard that 
constrasted sharply with the white coverlet 
drawn closely up to his throat. Surely he 
was pale; he looked anxious; he answered 
our questions slowly and sullenly. His 
name was Taylor. He assured us that he 
was not guilty of any offence, and that to 
leave his bed was  dreear his strength. 
Now we should have taken his corpse had 
death stolen a march on us, and sick or 
well he had got to go with us. But we did 
nothing brutally. Miles felt his pulse. It 
was regular. His head wascool. We could 
find no medicine, or any other evidence that 
a sick man was being cared for. On the 
contrary, his entire suit of clothing and a 
pair of heavy boots were at his bedside, and 
the glances of his sullen eyes were full of 
strength. Miles ordered him to get up and 
dress. 

“ And now,” said I, “I will look into this 
room,” placing my hand on the door knob of 
what appeared to be a small bedroom open- 
ing out of the larger one. 

“Oh, you must not, you must not goin 
there!” cried the woman in great distress. 
“Why not?” asked I, smiling slightly. 

“There ’s only a young girl there, my 
only sister, oh, don’t disturb her!” 

I turned sharply on her, 

“Madam, we have come here to arrest 
two men; every nook and corner is to be 
searched. Your sister and yourself are as 
safe as though Lee’s army were standing 
guard over you. You don’t appreciate the 
men you are talking with.” 

I had hardly uttered the last word, my 
hand being still on the knob, when the door 
was suddenly opened, and a charming girl, 
about eighteen years old, clad only in her 
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nightdress and a light shawl thrown over 
ber shoulders, stepped out, and, with a low 
cry, sank on her knees at my feet. A per- 
fect flood of magnificent auburn hair flowed 
around her slender form, and clasping the 
long legs of my heavy cavalry boots with her 
beautiful white arms, she begged with up- 
turned eyes of the thrilling sort that I would 
spare her brother. I looked down upon her 
in admiration of her courage and self-forget- 
fulness. It was a hard position for a lively 
young fellow of twenty-five. 

Miles stood by without a word, taking in 
the situation critically. At length, I shook 
my head slowly, and, assisting her to rise, 
told her that we must execute our orders, 
and look into her room fo: a moment, after 
which she had better retire. 

A hasty search showed that no one was 
concealed there, and I then advised her to 

tire. But she would not. She wished to 

ow if she could not be allowed to come 
nto camp some day soon if her brother-in- 
aw did not return. I told her yes, under 
certain conditions ; and gave her my name 
which she was to mention to the pickets, 
with whom she would wait until I could 
come out and identify her. 

I passed with the ladies into one of the 
front rooms while Miles compelled Taylor 
to put on his clothes. While his wife was 
allowed to speak a few words with him pri- 
vately, a fine black horse found in the stable 
was saddled and brought to the door. 
Mounting our prisoner on the animal, we 
bade the ladies good night, and after scar- 
ing the negroes with threats of leaving a 
guard to shoot any one who should attempt 
to leave the place before sunrise, we started 
for camp. 

Miles, who was really too ill to be out in 
the chill night mist, felt somewhat chagrined 
at our half failure. After a few minutes he 
began to rally me about the pretty girl, as- 
serting that the ladies would have made me 


‘yield if I had been alone. 


“Not for a moment,” replied I, “ but the 
girl is the finest that I have yet seen South, 
and | wished the whole ugly business to the 
devil when she was kneeling at my feet.” 

“And those boot-legs which she embraced 
so tenderly will be sacred forevermore, I 
suppose,” said he with a touch of sarcasm. 

“Perhaps. But I shall probably see her 
again, and have a prettier token of her re- 

ard. I may be able to soften the little 

londe’s grief. By the way, did you notice 
her magnificent hair? Her eyes you could 
not take in, their fullness and depth of ex- 
pression were all for me. You had the old 
girl and the prisoneron your hands, and did 
well to leave the delicate and gallant work 
to me.” 

And so we bantered away until arriving 
incamp. We fuund the general anxiously 


awaiting us. While pleased that we had 
caught Taylor, he was evidently disappoint- 
ed at losing the other man. 

Miles soon went to his quarters with a 
very bad chill, while 1 remained in conversa- 
tion with the general. Discovering the ex- 
tent of our disappointment, I offered to go 
again and try to catch the mag in the early 
morning. He agreed to the arrangement, 
provided I did not stay long after sunrise. 
Still my orders were discretionary. 

Leaving Miles very ill, I started again 
with the same squad as before, at half-past 
three in the morning. I chuckled at the 
yarn I might be able to tell him on my re- 
turn. Going slowly, we arrived at the 
house just before daybreak. All the darkies 
swore no one had stepped out of doors dur- 
ing our absence. They were all present as 
to numbers. 

Of course I was obliged to search the 
house once more, though it was not proba- 
ble that the man would be there, even if he 
had returned during our absence. I made 
myself and my errand quickly known this 
time. The men searched while | talked 
with Mrs. Taylor and assured her that her 
husband was comfortably quartered. To 
my surprise and delight the young lady ap- 
peared in a neat blue and white morning 
dress, and her hair in two long massive 
plaits reaching to her waist. She respond- 
ed with a smile to my greeting, remarking 
that she had thought it best to be ready for 
a second call. As I was passing out after a 
fruitless search, she surprised me by whis- 
pering in my ear: — 

“Don’t stay out here; the Confederate 
cavalry is near every day.” 

I nodded my thanks, and then bade them 
both good morning, remarking that I should 
still ee the place under guard for a few 
hours. Two men now sufficed for this 
work, and taking the rest I went further up 
the Richmond way to a point of intersection 
of cross roads. Here | placed the men to 
the best possible advantage, choosing a 
midway position for myself and one man as 
headquarters. 

The orders were to stop everybody and 
everything and to keep out of sight and te 
very quiet. Sunrise came, and a long 
stretch of road and open pasture land, with 
pieces of forest here and there was opened 
to view. Certainly, as yet, there was no 
perceptible stir in the neighborhood. But 
of course appearances could count for little. 
lf a single man in all the district had crept 
away, we might expect the worst. The 
cross roads in the rear were constantly in 
my mind. A force aware of our presence 
would surely take us in the rear. 

Hour after hour passed, and the men be- 
gan to get sleepy in the hot sun. At length, 
finding that it was half-past nine o’clock, I 
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felt obliged to abandon the watch and call in 
the men. The man at my side lay fast 
asleep. I was about to wake him and have 
the men ordered in, when a slight crackling 
noise in the thin woods which were dense 
with underbrush attracted my attention. 
From my position in the edge of the woods 
I forced my, way a few yards, and sawa 
rod further on. an old fence covered with 
vine growth. The noise increased, and I 
fancied I heard the rumble of a wheel. It 
seemed to be coming nearer along the line 
of the fence. In three seconds I was 
crouched at the fence, revolver in hand. 
The noise was now distinctly defined. 

I had known of no path there. There 
was no exit on the main road at this point. 
1 concluded that it was a darky mule team 
making a short cut by some old cart track 
long since abandoned. I had not long to 
wait. The head of a mule first appeared, 
then the crown of a straw hat. I could see 
nothing more until on rising, when the team 
was abreast my position. I leveled my revol- 
ver on the driver, a white man, and brought 
him to a sudden halt. 

“Your name!” I said. 

“ Mc—McKay,” stuttered he. 

“ All right, McKay,” cried I, jumping over 
the fence. “1 have had a long wait for you. 
Drive out into the road, I am right behind 
you. 

He was indeed the man I wanted. My 
sleeping companion was now awake, and I 
at once sent him to call in the men. They 
all had company. Their prisoners, men and 
women, white and colored, numbered four 
teen with two mule carts. As we formed 
and started in witn the whole party, it was 
quite a procession. On nearing the Taylor 
mansion I rode akead, relieved the men, 
and, saluting the ladies, told them I had 
captured McKay. Neither manifested any 

rticular emotion; but as I bade them 

reweil, with the hope that our next meet- 
ing might be more agreeable mutually, the 
younger smiled and expressed the same 

ope. ‘Then I went off with a dash to hur- 
ry up our little column, for there were sever- 
al doubtful cross roads ahead. 

McKay, I saw, was a sullen, evil-looking 
fellow, and little inclined to talk. But 1 
found out that, though not directly informed 
of our raid, word had been left at a house 
on the road that we had been heard in his 
vicinity during the night. He had, there- 
fore, left his team, and borrowing the mule 
cart come down on the old wood track to 
reconnoitre. By mere luck I had taken my 
station at the point where he intended leaving 
his team to creep cautiously to the house. 

My conversation with him was interrupted 
by the discovery of a cloud of dust rising 
above the trees bordering the road in the 
distance. Instantly I despatched two men 


at full speed to discover whether the rebel 
cavalry had cut us off by the cross roads. 
If they were in force, there was but small 
chance for us. In a few minutes the men 
returned, waving their hats as they swung 
into signt around a curve of the road. The 
advancing force was four companies of our 
infantry coming out to look us up. We 
soon mvares them where they had halted, 
and after hearty interchange of greeting our 
now respectable fighting force resumed the 
march without further anxiety. 

It was a warm welcome we got at head- 
quarters. The general was much pleased, 
though he pretended to scold about 7 
overstepping orders, while Miles, sic 
though he was, gave me a bug of frier.dship 
that seems to have left something of its 
force in me even to this es 

“ Did you see your blonde angel?” asked 
Miles, as we passed to his quarters. 

“ Yes, but Seende to see you now, dimly, 
through a gill of spiritus frumenti, and 1 
want a nap and some breaktast, and perhaps 
1 may then be able to give you a feeble idea 
of her transcendent loveliness.” 

“ Poor fellow, you must go home on a fur- 
lough at once,” replied he. “It is dreadful 
to see you breaking up over a little rebel 
hussy with big feet and a great shock of red 
hair.” 

“ Are the pes so very sour then?” 
cried I,“or has the ague affected your 
spleen?” 

Together we took our dose of “old Com- 
missary ” with a hearty good will, and I was 
soon wrapped in my blanket in sleep, so 
nrofound that I caught not even a glimpse 
of dreamland with a Blonde queen beckon- 
ing me on. 

For two days I tantalized Miles with elab- 
orate stories of my interviews with the 
ladies, and I by no means confined myself 
to the cold facts. It gave variety to our 
conversation. 

On the third day, as I was lying undera 
tree watching the passing steamers on the 
river, word was brought that a young woman 
wished to see me at the picket line. 

With a sarcastic “ ta-ta” to Miles, I rode 
p mere away, and soon had the pleasure of 

ismounting by the side of the maiden, who 
did not try to conceal her pleasure at meet- 
ing me again. 

Attired in a dark blue suit with a light 
shawl and a jaunty straw hat, she was indis- 
putably lovely as she stood in the deep 
shade of the jorest on that bright Septem- 
ber day. In a few words I told her that I 
knew nothing of the fate of Taylor and Mc- 
Kay, except that they had been put aboard 
steamer and sent to headquarters. I ex- 
pressed the wish that Mrs. ‘Taylor and her- 
self would remain hopeful until I could give 
them more definite information. 
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“ And how are matters at your home?” I 
asked. “Have the Confederate cavalry 
been down yet?” 

“ Yes, indeed,” she replied, “they came 
that very afternoon. You must not come 
out again very soon. There’s a captain 
who swears he will have you dead or alive. 
You in particular.” 

“ Why me in particular?” 

“ Because, because” here she hesitated, 
and blushed slightly. 

“ Because,” said I laughingly, “he is 

ung and fond of you, and wants my blood 
ior my intrusiveness. Well, if I get him. 

I will be kind to him for your sake, for I 
suppose you love the handsome fellow.” 

“TI don’t love him at all,” cried she impet- 
uously. “He’s handsome and polite, but 
he wearies me, and is too persistent in his 
attentions. Besides,” she added, “I can 
never love a rebel.” 

“ Are you not then a little rebel yourself? 
Surely, your sister must be.” 

“ Me v sister is a native Virginian, and hates 
ou all, but my parents are natives of New 
ork, and I was born in New York City. 

Oh, how I wish I could get to New York!” 
cried she impetuously. 

* You can and you shall, my brave little 
Union lady,” replied I with enthusiasm. 
“But please enlighten me a little more.” 

We bad walked away from the picket 
while conversing, and finding a large smooth 
tree stump, I seated her upon it, and sat 
down near her on the moss and fallen 
leaves. Her face was now bright and ani- 
mated, and the excitement of the situation 
made her cheeks glow with color. Deeply 
interested, I gazed with undisguised sur- 
prise and admiration as she briefly told her 


‘ 

“My name is Margaret Horton, and I 
am nineteen years old. My father, Charles 
Horton, became at an early age a partner in 
a wholesale tobacco house in New York. 
When twenty-six years old he was sent to 
Richmond as resident buyer for the firm of 
Virginia tobaccos. Three years later he 
married a Richmond lady of high social 
standing. My sister, Mrs. Taylor, was the 
only cnild by that marriage, and her mother 
died when she was five years old. Soon 
after his bereavement my father returned to 
New York, leaving his daughter, who was 
the pet of her grandparents, at Richmond. 
Three years later he married in New York. 
I am the only child by that union, and I was 
not quite six years old when my father was 
killed by accident, and in less than a vear 
after that sad event I lost my mother. For- 
tunately I had in New York a kind uncle 
who at once took me to his home, and care- 
fully invested the sufficient legacy that fell 
to me in the settlement of my father’s estate. 
My uncle bas always treated me as though 


I were his own child, and has zealously at- 
tended to my education and training. 

my father always maintained the closest 
friendship with the family of his first wife, 
my sister passed much of her time in New 
York, and, as I grew up, frequently took me 
to Richmond to spend the winter. -I was 
here when the war so suddenly opened, and 
was prevailed upon by my sister, who had 
now become Mrs. Taylor, to stay with her a 
few months longer. 

“Gradually, as the war progressed, and 
sectional feeling became more bitter, I de- 
cided to go home. My sister, who is an 
ardent rebel, desired to keep me. But I 
was determined to go, and wrote to my 
uncle to that effect. I received no answer, 
nor, though I have written again and again, 
have I ever been able to get any reply. I 
know that letters are constantly sent to and 
received from New York, and I long ago 
became convinced that my letters never 
were sent. Although I have before seen 
Union soldiers, you are the first one I have 
ever been allowed to speak to, and you 
know how hard my sister tried to prevent 
my interviews with you. I could n’t avoid 
it anyway, and I was glad I could not, even 
though my sister had purposely hidden 
pret all my clothing before opening the 
door to you. I was the more determined to 
speak to you for the reason that | have lately 
been made very uncomfortable. I have had 
many bitter altercations with the rebel ladies 
and gentlemen of this district, but have 
never quailed under their bitter assaults on 
the Union cause. I could endure all this, 
as my sister and J have real affection for 
one another, but she has recently espoused 
the cause of the cavalry captain who has 
become a constant visitor at our house, and 
is very persistent in his attentions to me.— 
He is of good family, finely educated, nice- 
looking and hee polite. My sister consid- 
ers it an excellent opportunity for me, and 
hopes to bring about a marriage which will 
keep me near her and reconcile me to the 
rebel cause. 1 havé distinctly refused the 
gallant captain, but he yet hopes I may 
change my decision. Now that you have 
captured Mr. Taylor, and affairs about 
Richmond look so desperate, my sister has 
decided to go to some relatives in Georgia 
for the winter, and wishes to take me with 
her. This decision has made the captain 
more attentive than ever. My sister in- 
tends closing the house within a week, and 
1 know the captain is pressing me for a fav- 
orable answer immediately. As I have not 
yet positively refused to accompany my sis- 
ter, she thinks I have concluded to yield. 
I don’t wish to go to Georgia. I wish to 
get home, and I never will marry the rebel 
captain.” 

“Bravo!” cried I, as she finished her 
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narrative with this emphatic declaration. 
“ You need not go to Georgia; you shall go 
to New York, and the rebel captain must 
put up with his disappointment. And,” 
added I, “when will you arrange to come 
into our lines?” 

Her face ligated up with a roguish smile, 

“T am in already, why may I not stay? 
Perhaps I might not have another opportu- 
nity to get away without serious trouble; 
provably not at all. I have made sufficient 
preparation. In anticipation of this visit to- 
day, I last night wrote a long explanatory 
letter to my sister. I have it with me. Out 
there in the bush is a faithful negro servant 
who has a valise containing all I shall need 
for the journey. A signa! from me will 
bring him.” 

“ Signal him at once,” I said, fairly danc- 
ing with excitement. 

We stepped back to the picket lines 
where, mounting a stump, she waved her 
handkerchief three times, and down the 
road came the darkey at a swinging gait. 

Miss Horton, after a few instructions to 
her faithful Sam, gave him the letter, and 
he started homeward, after invoking Divine 
protection for his missus. 

She had, it seems, come down 1n a Car- 
tiage to the point where the darkey had 
concealed himself andthe team. The valise 
having been quietly smuggled out of the 
house, her sister was unsuspicious of any 
other purpose on the part of Miss Horton 
than an effort to learn the fate of Taylor 
and McKay. 

A cavalry saddle with its straps and rings 
is capable of almost any transformation. 
With a cutting from a vigorous sapling, | 
soon rigged up a temporary side sa-dle. 
My rubber blanket, which I always carried 
on my saddle, served, by the use of a few 
pins, for a riding skirt, and I soon had my 
lady mounted in fine style, and looking as 
charming as though out for a pleasure ride. 
In taking off her light shawl, which pre- 
vented easy handling Of the reins, she dis- 
closed at her belt a tiny silk American flag, 
which she said she made herself, and always 
wore when rebel visitors were at the Taylor 
mansion. 

Strapping her valise to the saddle, we 


"started for headquarters, I walking at her 


side with her shawl on my arm. The jour- 
ney seemed all too short. Ata turn in the 
road we became visible from the camp while 
yet quite a distance from it. There was 
soon an evident stir among the troops, and 
the lady began to get a little nervous. 
“Look right to the front,” said I, “the 
men will have too much respect to stare at 
you rudely, and your little flag will divide 
their attention with your face. It would be 
unreasonable and cruel to deny them the 


opportunity to admire your courage and 
shining presence.” 

She smiled and braced ap in elegant style. 
I felt fearfully elevated, and almost lost my 
head. She had a tremendous ovation, and 
bowed her thanks most gracefully and with 
a modest bearing. It was my greatest tri- 
umph of the war when I stood by her side 
as she reined up at the front steps of the 
Harrison mansion, where stood the general 
surrounded by officers of all grades, 

The gallant general, hat in hand, stepped 
down to assist her to dismount, but she, 
catching the hungry expression of my eyes, 
laughingly declined his assistance, declar- 
ing that it was a patented saddle, and only 
the inventor knew how to take her out of it. 
So it was I who, with extended arms, 
caught her light torm as she quickly sprang 
to the ground. You may be sure they en- 
vied me, and I caught Miles, with a mis- 
chievous twinkle in his eye, critically takin 
in the scene. The general gallantly hande 
the lady into his office, where I briefly ex- 
plained the situation. 

Miss Horton was warmly assured that 
she should start on her homeward journey 
as soon as the necessary papers could be 
prepared and sent to headquarters and re- 
turned, a matter which involved a delay of 
but two or three days. The happy giri was 
assigned a large room in the house, and a 
negro serving maid, while the hospital fur- 
nished all the furniture required, and eas 
camp chairs were offered by a score cf o 
cers. 

A select half-dozen took tea with the gen- 
eral, and I was accorded a seat by the side 
of Miss Horton. An informal reception 
closed the festivities of the evening, and I 
retired with Miles in a very happy frame of 
mind. 

“How about the red-headed, big-footed 
girl, now?” I said, digging him gently with 
my elbows, 

“ ] was sick that night. you know,” he re- 
plied, “ and, besides, I thought she was a 
rebel, and was trying to get you into 
trouble.” 

“Perhaps she will yet,” said I. “She 
may shoot me through the heart before she 
gets away from us. But I want to fight it 
out alone, and you may as well warn all the 
other fellows to keep out of my way.” 

He did, for I was left to enjoy the com- 
pany of the fair charmer to my heart’s con- 
tent. The three days passed swiftly, and 
on the morning of the fourth day ! handed 
her aboard the steamer bound for For:ress 
Monroe, whence she would that evening 
sail for Baltimore, and by rail from that city 
reach home the next afternoon. I had 
mace a request for a correspondence and a 
parting gift. The correspondence was 
granted at once; the gift I received as we 
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parted on the steamer. It was in a little 
paper packet. On reaching 7 quarters I 
found what I had earnestly asked for, —a 
full tress of her beautiful auburn hair. In 
a few days a long letter told me of her safe 
arrival home, and the joyous reception given 
her. Her suspicions about her letters 
written from rebeldom to her uncle were 
confirmed. He had never received one of 
them, and began to fear that she had seced- 
ed from the Union with her sister. Two 
weeks later I received her photograph 
which I deemed very precious, and showed 
only to a select few. 

A month later we were ordered back to 
the regiment, which had crossed the James 
at Deep Bottom, and was stationed near 
Fort Harrison. It was there I got the ball 
that shattered my left leg below the knee. 
After awhile I was able to be moved and 
got home to Boston, and was still on 
crutches when the war ended. 

Here Carter threw away the end of;}%s 
extinct cigar. 4 

“Well,” said I, rousing myself a lagu, 
“what about Miss Horton? Did you vol- 
low up your suit, win and marry her?” 

“I suppose I ought to have done so,” 
said he, “but you see she had just started 
for Europe with her uncle when | got home. 
She was gone a year. To be sure, we kept 
up our correspondence, but Boston was full 
of choice girls, and my sister kept the house 
full of them. An angel in Europe, repre- 
sented in America by nothing but a photo- 
graph and a lock of hair, has a rather slim 
chance against other angels, whose flutter- 
ing pinions are contantly fanning one’s 
cheek. And then some of these were stun- 
ning. There was one surpassingly fine 
creature that made my heart beatirregularly 


the first time I met her, and her influence 


was positively irresistible. She was a 
majestic brunette, and”. At this point 
Carter stopped suddenly. “ By Jove!” cried 
he, “that’s my wife’s step on the stairs. 
Let ’s change the subject.” We were 
changing it when the door opened, and 2 
lady of bright, vivacious style entered wit 
a quick step and a radiant smile. 

efore I could fairly collect myself, Carter 
had introduced me as his old army chum, 
Barnes. Though Mrs. Carter greeted me 
with most assuring cordiality, my manner 
indicated a slight lack of self-command for 
an instant, but the shade of an expression 
on Carter’s face reassured me. 

“Mrs. Carter,” I said, “ you came in sea- 
son to save your husband from drawing 
heavily on his imagination and practicing 
something very like deceit upon me, for I 
presume | have the pleasure of addressing 
the heroine of Harrison Landing.” 

Carter now laughed heartily, and Mrs. 
Carter smilingly assured me that my suppo- 
sition was correct. 

“That story,” she remarked, “is his chief 
reliance in entertaining friends when J] am 
away. It loses nothing in its repetition. 
Has he talked about an imperial, magnifi- 
cent, majestic brunette?” 

“He had got as far as the majestic when 

our footstep on the stairs stopped his volu- 
bility,” I replied. 

“ Then I| interrupted a sad misuse of fine 
adjectives. The brunette was a quite nice, 
fair-looking, somewhat too tall young lady, 
—his imagination supphes the rest. Do 

ou suppose I should have gone to Europe 
ora year if I had not been absolutely certain 
as to the state of his affections? He still is, 
as he was, as simple and uns: phisticated as 
achild. Mr. Barnes, I captured Mr. Carter 
the same night he captured Mr. Taylor.” 


MOLLY WESTON'S EXPERIMENT. 


A CONNUBIAL SKETCH. 


ITTLE Mrs. Weston Icoked across 

the table at her liege lord, indignation 
and wounded feeling quite transforming her 
usually sunny countenance. Indignation, 
that she, who had practiced economy and 
kept accurate accounts from childhood, 
should be charged with an offence entirely 
antagonistic to her fixed habits. Wounded 
feeling, that, of all people in the world, her 
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husband should be the one to make the 
charge,— he who should know her qualities 
_ for good and evil better than any one 
else. 

This was what he had said : “ That mone 
has gone altogether too quickly, and I won't 
have so much spent next month, if I have to- 
carry the purse myself ;” and his tone was. 
in no wise agreeable. Upon Mrs. Weston’s 
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assertion that none of the money in question 
had been spent needlessly, while her heart- 
strings were quivering at the unjust insinu- 
ation conveyed in his last words, he added, 
still more aggressively: “ You ’ve got to re- 
trench somehow, and if you won’t do it I 
will!” 

“I think you will have to,” said Mrs. 
Weston, in a quiet suppressed tone. “ Af- 
ter what you have said I certainly shall not 
‘carry the purse’ next month.” For this 
was not the only time of late that monetary 
affairs had been unpleasanitly agitated by 
Mr. Weston; ard, now that he had made a 
specific charge against her management of 
the household funds, his wife's spirit re- 
belled in conscious innocence, and she re- 
solved to take him at his word, and oblige 
him to control the expenses himself the 
coming month. , 

If he had been in straitened circumstan- 


‘ces it wou!d have been different, but he was 


steadily laying by a goodly portion of his 
earnings, and there was no reason why the 
outlay of a few more dollars than usual 
should have occasioned him any uneasiness. 
Moreover, Mrs. Weston had, from the first, 
given her husband ample proof of an inter- 
est in his welfare almost equal to his own, 
and had assisted him to his present pros- 
perous condition in more ways than one. 
“He ought to know perfectly well,” she 
sadly soliloquizec, after John had gone 
down town without deigning her a farewell 
word, “that I never spend a cent foulishly. 
Indeed, I. sometimes think we are both too 
miserly, in our endeavors to provide for a 
rainy day, and go without things that it 
would be to our advantage spiritually to 
have, which we could really afford to get.” 
All the morning the little woman carried 
a sore heart about her manifold duties. She 
had never emplqyed a servant, although she 
was far from strong, considering it her duty 
to do all that was to be done for so small a 
family as herself and husband. She did not 
waver in her purpose. She would say no 
more about it; but when John brought 
home the portion of his monthly salary that 
was devoted to the house, she would not 
take it into her hands. She had realized all 
the month that there was an unusual de- 
mand on the purse, but she had been unable 
to lay her finger on any one item and say, 
“This can be aispensed with.” She had a 
full account of the in-comings and out-go- 
ings that she could show, but she knew 
John would not be convinced. He would, 
with the inconsistency at times shown b 
men, reiterate his statement that too muc 
had been expended, and she must econom- 
ize. Yet he was not really a stingy man, or 
what is called “a poor provider.” On the 


contrary, his acts of generosity through life 
had beea numerous, and he was of an unsel- 


fish nature, puttin « himself to inconvenience 
many times for those who had no claim up- 
on him whatever. His cheery words and 
pleasant smile were well known upon the 
streets, and it is doubtful if even his nearest 
neighbor would have believed that he was 
disposed to draw the purse-strings too tight- 

ly athome. It was the result, almost im- 

rceptible in its stealthy fastening upon 

im, of a long and hard struggle against ad- 
verse circumstances, when his burdens had 
been many and his benefits few, and it had 
been only by pr cticing rigid economy that 
he had kept honestly afloat. Now that he 
could think of the future without misgivings, 
he was not aware how unhappily the pursuit 
of the dollar, which is indeed “almighty,” 
had afflicted him. His wife saw it, realized 
that it was likely to increase with time, and 
made up her mind that there was only one 
course which would effectually open his 
eyes, and that course she would pursue. 

; John came home to dinner as good- 
yagired as usual, seemingly without a 
aght of the morning’s and 

whe ignorant that his wife had been troub- 
led by it the entire day. It is ever thus. 
In the engrossing cares of the outside 
world the memory of home misunderstand- 
ings does not leave the lasting sting in the 
heart of a husband that is experienced by 
the lonely housekeeper whose worid is en- 
closed in the four wails of her home, and 
who pursues her endless round of duties 
unenlivened by the sight of fresh faces, and 
imbibing no new ideas from contact with 
fresh minds. 

Moliy Weston wisely made no allusion to 
the disputed question, and gave no sign of 
the pocriere® of her spirit, but greeted 
her husband cheerily, and speedily set him 
down to a repast which was inviting and 
dainty, without being in the least extrava- 
7 Molly had a knack of making things 
ook inviting, not only at the table but every- 
where about the house. Every nook and 
corner bore the impress of her tasteful fin- 

ers, and as John Weston lit his fragrant 

avana after a hearty dinner, installed him- 
self in a comfortable armchair before the 
glowing fire, and unfolded the evening pa- 
per, he felt supremely satisfied with himself 
and all his possessions. Molly was a dear 
little wife, and contrived to make thing won- 
derfully pleasant. He believed he’d buy 
her a new silk dress when her birthday came 
around like that one in Jones’s window which 
she admired se much the other cay. He 
had growled then at “ women’s extravagant 
love of dress,” although Molly did not ask 
him right out for it. He felt a complacent 
sense of doing “the handsome thing” by 
Molly, as be sat gazing into tie fire aud pic- 
turing to himself how pretty the little wife 
would look in the grand new dress — almost 
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as pretty as she did seven years ago when 
he was courting her. She looked a little 
thin and careworn now — got tired out clean- 
ing house, he guessed —but she'd soon be 
all right. 

The next morning his mood was different. 
Not but that everything about the house 
was as it should be, and Moily was sweetly 
fair in the neatest of wrappers; but some- 
how he looked through changed glasses. 
The money question worried him again, and 
he in turn worried his wife. She must cer- 
tainly curtail her expenses next month, or 
they would be running behind. The allow- 
ance was liberal, and if Molly only managed 
it rightly, would always suffice. Molly did 
not argue with him this time. He had things 
all his own way; and, when he walked 
briskly down town, greeting acquaintances 
here and there, he little dreamed what a dis- 
agreeable feeling his words had left to rankle 
in his wife’s bosom all day. 

In a few days the end of the month came. 
John handed Molly the sum outside of the 
regular fund required to settle the bills due, 
with another adjuration to avoid so great 
an expenditure in the future. The nextday 
he proffered his wife as usual the amount 
set aside forthe housekeeping. Molly did 


not touch it. She dreaded the ordeal, but | f 


was determined to go through with it. 
“Here, Molly! What are you standing 
staring at me like that for? Why don’t you 
take this money and put it awa H d 
“Do you remember, John, what I said to 
a week ago?” asked Molly very quiet- 


 ajerensietn! what vou said to me a week 

ago! Cana man be expected to remember 
everything that falls from a woman’s lips? 
What are you driving at, anyhow?” 

“One morning when you said there 
should n’t be so much spent this month if 
you had to carry the purse yourself, and I 
told you that you would have to?” continued 
Mrs. Weston quietly. 

“Oh, bother! is that what you ’re coming 
to? You don’t pretend to say you ’re going 
to stick out about that, do you?” and John 
laughed. 

“No, I don’t pretend to say it,” repeated 
Molly, with sudden firmness in her voice; 
“I do say it. John Weston, you have been 
married to me six years, and if you don’t 
know by this time that your prosperity is 
my own, it is time you found it out. I con- 
sider that you have insulted me by your im- 
putations of extravagance, because I have 
always done the very best I could to help 
Na along in the world. Now, I wash my 

ands of the expenses this month. I will 
not spend a dollar of that money. What 
comes into this house you will have to pur- 
chase, or we will go without. I can stand 
it if you cah.” 


Mo'ly’s figure was drawn up to its utmost 
height, and her brown eyes flashed indig- 
nantly. John gave a whistle of amazement, 
and stared comically at his wife. This was 
a new feature of a character which he had 
supposed himself well acquainted with. 
When had she ever addressed him like that 
before? 

“ Well,” said he, breaking the dead silence 
at last, “here’s a pretty to-do! You need 
not get on such a high horse just because I 
cautioned you to be economical. It’s a pity 
if a fellow can’t say as much as that in his 
own house without being nipped up ia this 
way. Say. do you mean to take this money 
or not? I can’t stop fooling here all day.” 

“ No, I do not,” replied Molly steadily. 

“What in How do you suppose 
we’re going to get along if you act like a 
simpleton? You don’t really think I am 
going to bother my head about kitchen mat- 
ters, do you? There’s the money on the 
table. You'd better take care of it.” 

Considerably incensed, John flung down 
the roll of bills and banged out of the house, 
believing Molly would not hold out long, 
but would see the folly of her course, and 
do the only thing that could be done,—go 
on with her household arrangement as be- 


ore. 

“For if she thinks I’m going to trot 
around to groceries and meat-shops, she ’s 
mistaken,” he sputtered to himself in virtu- 
ous indignation. “No, I'll go without eat- 
ing first!” 

A heroic resolution which any one knows 
no man could keep. 

He went home that night wondering what 
kind of a reception would be accorded him, 
but pretty well satisfied that Molly would 
not be obstinate, and more than half expect- 
ing that she would fly to him, and moisten 
his shirt-front with tears of contrition for 
her display of temper. 

In this he was disappointed. Molly did 
not come to meet him at all; neither did she 
appear angry or sulky. Dinner passed off 
as usual, after which Molly sat down in her 
low rocker, with the week’s mending, in the 
cosiest manner imaginable. John thought 
she was conquered, and set out to read the 
little madam a lecture on matronly proprie- 
ty, but he did n’t just like to spoil the scene 
of quiet domestic enjoyment, and decided to 
defer it. 

The next morning just as he was goin 
away, Molly looked up from the cups a 
saucers, and said :— 

“ The money that you left on the table 
yesterday is in the secretary drawer. There 
are a number of things needed today, which 
you can get or not, as you like. A roast 
for dinner, also sugar and coffee, and vege- 
tables of some kind.” 

The ola Nick! She was as mulish as 
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ever, after all! John’s temper flew sky high 


at the idea of being driven. If there’s 


anything in this world that a man can’t 
abide, it.’s being driven, especially by a 
woman. 

“ Well, madam, if you rely on me to get 
what ’s wanted, you ’il wish yoa had n’t!” 
he angrily exclaimed. “J won’t be bossed 
around by any woman!” and slam went the 


door. 


Molly laughed to herself, although tears 
stood in her.eyes. The day woreon, No 
grocer’s boy or butcher’s man appeared with 
the designated articles. John had evident- 
ly not ordered them, and it was nearing the 
dinner hour. Molly looked around to see 
what her resources were. She did not wish 
to treat John shabbily, but would set as 
— a meal before him as she could under 
the circumstances. If he persisted in his 
refusal to attend to the orders the next day, 
she would still do her best with a diminish- 
ing larder. She smiled as she thought what 
incongruous meals they would be. 

John exulted all day in a sense of having 
my lady fastinacorner. Since he positively 
refused to act the part assigned him, there 
was nothing leit her but acquiesc nce in a 
mortifying defeat. He had never known 
her to be delinquent in conscientious and 

nctual attention to meals, she would not 

now. John had no fears but everything 
would be all right, as he entered his cosy 
home. Doubtless Molly would be some- 
what sulky over her defeat, but she ’d soon 
get over it. 

“ Hullo, sir,” he said to Molly’s pet span- 
iel, which came frisking int» the hall, and 
stood on tiptoe to welcome him; “hullo, 
Ned, good doggie, where’s your mistress?” 

Mollie: heard the good-natured tones, and 
half shrank from entering the dining-room, 
whither John had directed his steps. The 
table was immaculately spread, and the eat- 
ables upon it were as advantageously dis- 
played as possible, but John noticed, at the 
firs: glance, a difference from the usual ap- 
pointments. 

Just then Molly came in, bearing a steam- 
ing teapot, which she deposited in its place 
beside her plate, as serenely as if she were 
not almost trembling with excitement. 

. “ Sit down, John,” she said pleasantly, “I 
have done the best I can, but I ’m afraid 
the dinner is n’t very good. Luckily there 
was a little ham left and | broiled it. We 
shall have to do without vegetables.” 

Ham for dinner! Who wants broiled 
ham except for breakfast? And nothing to 
eat with it but potatoes and bread and but- 
ter! Well nigh tongue-tied with astonish- 
ment and chagrin, John helped himself to 
the plain viands. if he had not been so 
ravenously hungry he would have refused 
the meal altogether. Really, this was carry- 
ing things too far, 


“TI guess you forgot to put the sugar on 
the table,” said John after awhile, looking 
around for the wherewithal to sweeten his 
tea. 

“There is n't any. I mentioned it to you 
this morning, you remember.” 

No, John had not remembered, or he 
would have bitten his tongue out before he 
would have asked for it. Savagely he 
gnawed his moustache, and pushed his cup 
away. Molly observed the action, and 
quietly arose and procured him a glass of 
water. After appeasing his hunger some- 
what he leaned back in his chair awaitin 
the customary desert, when Molly brought 
forth a silver cake basket containing half a 
dozen slices of plain cake left from her 
lunch the day before. 

“I’m sorry I can’t offer you either pie or 
pudding,” she said sweetly, ‘* but having no 
sugar and discovering after you went away 
that the syrup was out also, I could not 
make sweets of any description.” 

“ The d——1 take your cake!” exclaimed 
John, jumping up and leaving the table. 

’ She had him on every side. She knew 
that he detested plain cake. Never before 
had he been so angry with his wife. It was 
more than mortal man could stand, and he 
was glad that it was the night of the 
Masonic meeting. If it had not been, he 
would have spent the evening out some- 
where or other, for he certainly would not 
stay in the house with her. he went 
with frowning, sullen brow. 

Molly pretended to pay no attention to 
him; but after he was well out of the house 
she sank down on a chair and had a good 
cry. How perfectly wretched people must 
be, she thought, who wrangled all the time, 
married only in name, antagonistic in 
thoughts, tastes and temper, Yet there 
were many such couples, and she could 
never be too thankful that such was not her 
fate. John was just as splendid as he could 
be all but this one failing which was grow- 
ing upon him so rapidly, and if she could 
eradicate that she was willing to suffer in 
the attempt. 

The next morning’s breakfast was an im- 
provement on the dinner, but tea was substi- 
tuted for coffee, and John this time drank 
it unsweetened. There were the daintiest 
fish balls, rice muffins, toast and jelly. 
John missed his coffee, but otherwise could 
not complain of the meal, so his determina- 
tion not to give way did not falter. But the 
dinner—he always lunched down town—was 
heey execrable, to his mind. A little 
boiled salt cod, baked potatoes with milk 
gravy—they kept a cow or this luxury would 
have been lacking—and no dessert at all. 
The following meal was fully as meager. 

Now John at heart was fond o 
living, and secretly enjoyed to the uttermost 
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the tempting viands formerly prepared by 
his wife. He had no wish to pinch on suc 
things, but he had a vague idea that money 
was wasted somewhere, hence his unpleas. 
ant language to Molly. 

On the morning of the third day, he real 
ized that it was useless to attempt to coerce 
his wife. She evidently meant to keep her 
word though the heavens fail. He could n’t 
stand starvation fare anv longer, and the 
wisest way out of the difficulty was to suc- 
cumb to circumstances and shame his re- 
fractory spouse by his amiable and forgiving 
conduct. She should see that if there was 
any cloud on the domestic horizon it was 
not created or enlarged by him; peace and 
harmony should prevail if possible through 
his efforts, regardless of the injuries that he 
had received. 

In this magnanimous mood, John quite 
amiably informed Molly that, for the sake of 
restoring the household to its usual ha moni- 
ous condition he would waive his objections, 
and take charge of the funds for the re- 
mainder of the month. To tell the truth, 
he actually believed that he could get along 
mucn cheaper than she did, and they would 
live just as well. The more he thought 
about it, the more desirous he became to 
convince Molly, bv actual expe-iment, that 
he was right in making the statements that 
had offended her so deeply. He knew 
pretty well what was lacking by this time, 
and on his way to his work left orders at 
two or three places to be promptly filled. 
At night he filled both arms with packages 
of various sizes and shapes, congratulating 
himself on the prospect of plenty of good 
thiags to eat for the next few days. He 
was surprised to find himself positively en- 
joying the position a week or so later. It 
was n’t so disagreeable as he had imagined 
it would be for a man to look after the house, 
and he felt well satisfied with his manage- 
ment. He flattered himself that he secured 
better bargains than Molly did, — women 
were always easily cheated,—and he had 
transferred his grocery trade to a shop 
across the way from the one she had pat- 
ronized, a far more respectable looking 
piace, and the proprietors assured him that 
they sold everything ten per cent. cheaper 
than any of their neighbors in the business 
did, Oh, Molly would see, when the bills 
came in, that he knew what he was about. 

Well, to make a practical story short, the 
bills came in, and the complacert thoughts 
that had filled John’s head went out. ‘The 
first bill was from the grocer. Molly 
showed it to John one night, and asked him 
why he bad changed from the usual place 
of trade. With much seif-satisfaction he 
informed her that he had made quite a sav- 
ing in that line by doing so. 

“It’s a pty you never found out that 

I 


Ketchem & Co. sell everything ten per cent. 
cheaper than Merrit,” he said. “Ten per 
cent. amounts to something on twenty dol- 
lars.” 

“Ten per cent. cheaper! Did you get 
taken in like that? ‘Ketchem’ is a good 
name for the firm, I declare! I could have 
told you a different story. Just look here! 
Coffee, forty-five cents a pound, I never pay 
but thirty-five; sugar, eight pounds for a 
dollar, | get nine and a half; and sv on all 
through the Dill. I must.say, John,” and 
she slowly folded the paper, “ your grocery 
experiment is not a success.” 

This was rather mortifying to the com- 
plaisant husband, under the circumstances ; 
but he was doomed to a more ignominious 
failure. 

The next bill was from the butcher. 
Molly exclaimed outright when she saw the 
sum total of this, 

“Why, John Weston, what have you 
been sone she cried. “This is an out- 
rageously large sum for us two to spend in 
meat.” 

“ No larger than usual, I guess,” replied 
John. “I’m sure we have n’t had any 
more on the table. Well, what now?” 

John’s tone was rather testy, as Molly 
plumped down in a chair, the picture of 
amazement. 

“If you have n’t ordered sirloin cuts 
every time we ’ve had a stew, and almost as 
good for soups! No wonder the bill is 
large. You great stupid, don’t you know 
that folks always rag | the cheaper meats for 
boiling? My soup bones cost me just ten 
cents, and when we have them every day as 
we do there ’s considerable difference be- 
tween ten cents and thirty.” 

John looked dumbfounded. His carefully 
plaz.ned castles were tumbling down about 
his head. 

“No, I did n’t know,” he muttered. 
“ How should I know? This is what you 
get by forcing me to do your work.” 

Molly might have reminded him that he 
had been very confident a month before 
that he could do this part of her work more 
economically than she did, but she re- 
frained. 

Other mistakes in the list were pointed 
out, and, by the time that the sundries, 
which had been procured and paid for from 
day to day as John thought circumstances 
d:manded, were reckoned up, the man was 
thoroughly crestfallen. 

“Just double what I usually spend for 
odds and ends,” Molly remarked. “ You’ve 
brought home a good many things, my dear, 
that were not especially needed.” 

Molly had vot been unaware throughout 
the month how matters were tending. She 
had been amused over the ignorant cuts and 
lavish supply of what were considered ex- 
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tras, and her astonishment on reading the 
respective accounts had been far from genu- 
ine. She had allowed John to exercise his 
own Py. Augean entirely, knowing that it 
would not seriously hamper them if they 
did pay dearly, in a pecuniary sense, for 
this experiment. 

“Well,” declared John, after the bills 


‘were paid, “1 did n’t go over the bounds, 


anyway, as you did last month, and that’s 
proof conclusive that you wasted money 
somewhere. I don’t see what you could 
have done with it, especially as you claim to 
have made better bargains all around.” 

“ My dear boy,” said Molly, “ you are not 
out of the woods yet; you have forgotten 
several important items. There is n’t a 
stick of wood in the yard, I ’ve been using 
chips for the last three days; you have not 

aid for the Daily News ; we are still owing 
or the butter sent us from Hope Farm, 
and those two barrels of apples ” —— 

* Good lord, don’t mention another thing!” 
cried John in desperation. “The old Har- 
ry’s to pay! Who could have foreseen 
there ’d be a thousand things to get? It’s 
buy, buy, buy, all the time, if one keeps 
house. But I’m sure you did n’t have to 
make any such outlay last month. Things 
always come in a heap.” 

“ My dear, I can soon dispe! that illusion 
by. reminding you that I purchased a barrel 
of flour, a supply of fuel and oil, paid a doc- 
tor’s bill of ten dollars, newly upholstered 
your easy chair, and expended money for 
several other things outside the regular bills. 


Now, John, I think you must be convinced 
that my management of the household purse 
is at least equal to your own, and that you 
can entrust it to me in the future, secure in 
the knowledge that no one, I repeat it, John, 
no one could strive more arduously than 
tn wife to faithfully and judiciously per- 
orm the duties of a true helpmate. Aren’t 
you sorry, John, dear, that you hurt my feel- 
ings as you did?” 

Affectionate little Molly knelt by her hus- 
band’s side, passed her arms around his 
neck, and laid her soft cheek upon his 
shoulder. 

What did John do? Well, John Weston 
was a pretty good sort of a man, as | told 
you in the first piace, and he did just what 
was right for him to do—what either hus- 
band or wife ought to do when differences 
arise—candidly acknowledged his error, and 
asked forgiveness therefor. You do not 
need to be told that Molly did not withhold 
the desired boon. She was only too delight- 
ed to reinstate the happy, peaceful routine 
of existence which had prevailed in the 
early days of their married life, before John 
had become imbued with the love of money 
and suspicious of its expenditure. He was 
cured of the growing propensity, and 
thenceforth made Molly’s path much easier 
than it had been, 

At home, as well as abroad, John Weston 
was known as a genial, thoughtful and gen- 
erous gentleman, as the result of Molly’s 
eminently practical experiment. 


THE DYING GIRL. 


BY DR. ALBERT N. GOULD. 


ISTANT hiil —a darkened line— 
Crowned with hemlock and with pine, 

’Neath the glowing, cloud-built throne, 
Where the sun reigns king alone; 
There the day at sunset dies 
In the golden western skies. 
Lovely maid with golden hair, 
Deep blue eyes like skies so fair, 
Pale face marked by hectic flush, 
Mocking cloud-land’s sunset blush ; 
Thy life but a summer’s day, 
Brief on earth has been thy Stay. 
Ah! those distant gates of gold 
Paradise to thee unfold, 
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And thy vision clearer grows; 

While thou waitest in repose 

Thou dost whisper, ‘‘ Angels come! 

We but watch. Our Jips are dumb. 

Dare we not thy trance to break, 

Keeping silent for thy sake. 

Near we breathless watching stay ; 

Dies the golden summer day. 

Some one speaks and this they say: 
“ She from earth has passed away!” 

Twilight falleth cold and gray, 

Dew is falling on the flowers, 

Wet with tears these cheeks of ours, 
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Editorial Notes. 


E. D.—Why did you send us such a long 
yarn? You might have known we could not 
use it. The package awaits your disposal. 

Miss A.—As we do not desire the MS. it is 
no use answering your questions in the order 
asked. Try some other firm and see what you 
can do, 


Miss L.—He left the vessel at Santa Barbara, 
shipped on a Chilian bark, and died at Callao, 
as stated in “On Land and Sea.” That is all 
the information we have of him. 


A CaPTain’s OPINION.—A retired whaling 
and merchant captain, writing from Bristol, R. I., 
says, “I was sorry when your ‘On Land and Sea’ 
terminated. I was interested in every part, and 
by your nautical manoeuvres could hear the fore- 
tack slat, and the main-brace block creak during 
a stiff gale. It was a yarn I liked with all my 
heart.” 

HIGH PRAISE.—One of the chief engineers of 
the U. S. Navy, writing from Washington, states, 
“TI have read ‘On Land and Sea,’ and your ac- 
counts of Mexican life are perfect, and agree 
with what I saw when on the coast of California 
for many years. I was interested in every line 
of the book.” 

P.—For such little articles as you have sent, 
which we use once in a great while to fill out a 
little vacant space, we have not been in the 
habit of paying. There is no trouble in obtain- 
ing all we want from our own editorial staff, so 
you need not send us more of your productiuns 
unless so disposed, although thankful for what 
we have received. We supposed you were 
amusing yourself and occupying some of your 
Spare time to good advantage. 


I.—We are so well supplied that we must de- 
cline your tempting offer. We wish that we 
could agcommodate your letter. 


C. S. B.—We fear that we shall not have the 
pleasure of meeting you at Los Angeles, if you 
leave that place at the time announced in your 
letter. Hope you will defer your journey until 
some later period, if convenient. Shall be 


pleased to send the book as you propose, and 
hope it will meet with a favorable reception. 


B.—The incidents are true, as we have stated 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


several times. There was no occasion for any 


exaggeration in such matters. Truth is powerful 
enough. 


G. A. W.—When we have reduced our stock, 
we shall be pleased to hear from you, but at the 
present time it is impossible to take what you 
offer. 

ALEX.—Not one-tenth part of Australia is set- 
tled. The interior of the continent (no one cals 
it an island at the present time) is sand, salt 
marshes and dreary wastes, as far as is known 
by those who have ventured to explore the des- 
erts and returned alive. A narrow strip of land 


near the seaboard is the productive portion of 
the country. 


ConsTANT.—We can supply as many back 
numbers of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE as you desire 
at the regular price. 


JaMEs.—We can send you all Mr. Thomes’ 
works, or any volume you may select for $1.25 
per volume, postpaid. His latest works sell as 
readily as those first issued. In fact, there are 
continual calls for “The Belle of Australia,” and 
“On Land and Sea.” “Lewey and I” will not 
appear in book form until next November or 
later. It is rarely that packages sent by mail go 
astray. 


M.—We have not the honor of his acquaint- 
ance, and if we had would not write the letter you 
require, for it could do no good, and the gentle- 
man might think it an impertinence to request a 
favor at his hands. Seek some other channel for 
your wishes, and we hope you will be successful, 
if you think the office a desirable one. 


A. A.—The first part of the winter was warm, 
but the latter part cold and stormy. It passed 
for a very cold season, but at no time was our 
harbor frozen up so that vessels could not arrive 
and depart. You have won your wager, and we 
shall be pleased to send the book when you for- 
ward the price, $1.25,and not before. Our terms 
are cash for such matters as books forwarded to 
unknown parties. 


K.—You had better address the president. 
He knows more of such things than we do. Be- 
sides he is interested, and we are not, in the de- 
tails. One of his secretaries will reply to your 
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note, we have no doubt, unless too much occu- 
pied with business of an important nature. Be 
short and distinct as possible, and be patient. 


H.—The best advice we can give you is to 
live within your income. But then you say you 
have no income. Ah, that changes the complex- 
ion of affairs. We know it is hard, but if you 
are well, and have a capacity for work, scratch 
around and get something to do, and thus obtain 
anincome. Do not sit down and mope, and let 
your family suffer because you are poor. Your 
wife will think much more of you if you make an 
effort than if you remain dull and inactive. We 
know that times are hard and wages are not high, 
but better days are coming, and when they do 
burst upon us, salaries must go up and you will 
prosper, we hope, like the rest of mankind. We 
do not like to labor, and would not if we could 
help it, but we should be miserable without em- 
ployment of some kind to occupy our minds. 


Rustrc.— During last summer fifteen persons 
were xilled in France by eating fungi which were 
believed to be the edible mushroom. The fun- 
gus eaten in some of the cases was of a kind 
which is ordinarily wholesome, but which develops 
poisonous qualities under certain conditions. In 
cooking a common test for poison is a piece of 
silver, which, theory asserts, will become black- 
ened when placed in the vessel containing poi- 
sonous fungi. This test has proven to be unreli- 
able, as in several of these French cases it was 
applied, and the silver remained unaffected, 
while the mushrooms killed those who ate them. 
The only way to avoid danger is to confide in 
some one who knows the true from the false, 
and even then it is best to be careful what you 
eat. 


L.—We sent you the picture you so much de- 
sired, and hope you like it, and do not feel dis- 
appointed at its general appearance. It was the 
best we could do for you. 


A LEARNER. — “Viva V felices y muchos 
anos” means in English, “ Live happy and many 
years.” The words are Spanish. 


H. H.—The best answer to your question is 
to repeat the advice of a celebrated optician, in 
regard to removing foreign subtances from the 
eye. He says: — 


“Take a splinter of soft wood, pine or cedar, 
and whittle it into the shape of a probe, making 
it about the length of an ordinary dressing probe. 
Then take a small loose flock of cotton, and, lay- 
ing it upon your forefinger, place the pointed 
end of the stick in the centre of it; then turn the 


flock of cotton over the end of the stick, wind- 
ing it round and round so as to make it adhere 
firmly. If you will look at the end of such a 
probe with a two-inch lens you will see that it is 
quite rough, the fibres of cotton making a file- 
like extremity, in the midst of which are little 
interstices. As the material is soft, it will do no 
harm to the cornea when brushed over its sur- 
face. When ready to remove the foreign body, 
have the patient rest his head against your chest 
draw the upper lid up with the forefinger of your 
left hand, and press the lower lid down with the 
middle finger, and then delicately sweep the sur- 
face in which the foreign body is imbedded with 
the end of the cotton probe. When the foreign 
body is lodged in the centre of the cornea, it is 
most important not to break up the external elas- 
tic lamina; for if you do, opacity may follow, 
and the slightest opacity in the centre of the cor- 
nea will cause a serious diminution in the sharp- 
ness of vision.” 


FLORIST.—The edelweiss, formerly considered 
to be exclusively an Alpine flower, was some 
little time ago found growing in Washington 
Territory, and now a traveler writes that he has 
seen it growing in the wildest profusion on 
Mount Tasman, New Zealand. There seems no 
doubt that the plant is identical with the Alpine 
edelweiss, as the traveler was accompaniéd by 
two eminent Swiss guides, who would be unlike- 
ly to be in error. 


APRUN.—In most lodges in Boston a unani- 
mous vote is required for honorary membership. 
The Grand Lodge of Massachusetts meets every 
quarter, at the Masonic Temple. There is al- 
ways a large attendance from all parts of the 
State, and the proceedings are of interest to 
every mason, A new charity fund has just been 
inaugurated that promises to be useful. 


INVALID.—The best answer we can make to 
your very important question is this: Are you 
sick or only ailing? If your lungs are weak, and 
you fear the winter of this climate, and you have 
money enough to pay your great expenses, go to 
one of four places in California, viz: Los An- 
geles or Santa Monica, the last a delightful sea- 
shore resort, eighteen miles from Los Angeles; 
Santa Barbara, on a beautiful bay, a pretty town, 
with nice society ; or to Hotel del Monte at Mon- 
terey. Ateither place you will find comfort, and 
perhaps lost health. But don’t expect too much 
from the climate. You must exercise care and 
attention, and take as much exercise as your 
strength will permit. If you will call we will 
give you further instructions. 
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The Ladies’ Own Page. 


THE LADIES’ OWN PAGE. 


[PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR BALLOU’S MAGAZINE.] 


[Everything intended for publication in this 
department must be sent to ELLA A. Briccs, 
West Bethel, Maine. We solicit contributions 
from all the readers of this magazine.] 


CROCHETED BEDROOM SLIPPERS. 


Make a chain of thirteen stitches. Crochet on 
these in a straight strip thirty-eight rows (in Rus- 
sian stitch, which is done by taking the back of 
the single crochet stitch) forming a ridged effect. 
cast on twenty-one more stitches in a chain, and 
crochet as before, narrowing one stitch each 
time across, in the middle, for the toe, until the 
width is decreased to fit the toe of the fleece-lined 
sole to which it is to be sewed. Join the end of 
the side of the toe, and crochet a pretty scallop 
around the top, running a rubber cord around 
below the scallop, and ornament the toe with a 
pretty ribbon bow. Sew securely with linen 
thread to a fleece-lined solé. This is for a foot 
wearing a number three shoe. Make ef double 
zephyr or Germantown wool. 


FELT TIDIES. 

Felt tidies may be finished by being pinked all 
round the edges, or by being cut in narrow strips 
about two and one-half inches long at each end 
for a fringe. They may also be lined and fin- 
ished by a band of ribbon put on the two sides 
and across the bottom with fancy stitch with silk. 
An edge may be crocheted of the silk across the 
bottom, or plush or chenille ornaments may be 
added. “Little Bo-peep” would bea nice de- 
sign done on olive or dark-red felt in gold silk. 


SMYRNA LACE, 


Cast on fifteen stitches, knit across plain. 

First Row.—Slip one, knit two, over, narrow, 
over, narrow, knit four, over, narrow, over twice, 
knit two. 

SECOND Row.—Slip one, knit two, seam one, 
knit two, over, narrow, knit one, over, narrow, 
knit one. 

THIRD Row.—Slip one, knit two, over, nar- 
row, knit one, over, narrow, knit three, over, 
narrow, knit four. 

FourtH Row.—Slip one, knit five, over, nar- 
tow, knit one, over, narrow, knit one, 


FirtTH Row.—Slip one, knit two, over, nar- 
row, knit two, over, narrow, knit two, over, nar- 
row, over twice, narrow, over twice, knit two. 

StxtH Row.—Slip one, knit two, seam one, 
knit two, seam one, knit two, over, narrow, knit 
six, over, narrow, knit one. 

SEVENTH Row.—Slip one, knit two, over, 
narrow, knit three, over, narrow, knit one, over, 
narrow, knit seven. 

EIGHTH Row.— Bind off five stitches, knit 
three, over, narrow, knit six, over, narrow, knit 
one. 

This finishes one scaliop. 


DAISY TIDY. 


Procure some fine white tape and a few knots 
of yellow worsted. Cut your tape into pieces 
fifteen and one-half inches long. With the aid 
of your tape measure and pencil mark off upon 
one edge of the tape dots one inch apart; mark 
the other edge in the same way, these dots alter- 
nating with the first, and place a third row of 
dots midway between these two along the centre 
of the tape; join the ends, and with strong white 
thread gather the tape by taking a short stitch 
where each dot appears, and carrying the thread 
from one tothe next. If done rightly, the gather- 
ing thread will form a series of points. Draw 
the thread and fasten it, thus forming a flat ring 
of quilled tape, with a small opening in its cen- 
tre. For the centre of the daisy, wind a thread 
of the worsted around your finger fifteen or 
twenty times, slip off and tie a bit of thread 
tightly around the little cluster of loops, cut open 
at each end, shear it off smoothly with the scis- 
sors, and you will have a flat, fuzzy tuft one inch 
across ; fasten this over the centre of your daisy, 
and the flower is complete. Make nineteen 
and sew together in the following manner: 
1. Four daisies; 2. Five daisies; 3. Four daisies; 
4- Three daisies; 5. Two daisies; 6. One daisy. 
Finish with cord and tassels of worsted, looped 
and fastened from the three points. 


Coffee-grounds make a good filling for a pin- 
cushion. Put them in a bag and hang behind 
the stove till dry. They do not rust the needles. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER, 


IMITATION MAPLE SYRUP. — Boil com- 
mon brown sugar with sufficient water to 
make a syrup of the requisite consistency. 
After it is taken from the fire add vanilla 
flavoring, about two teaspoonfuls to the 
quart more or less, to suit the taste. This 
is much cheaper than maple syrup, is quite 
equal to it, and is available at all times and 
in all places. 


SQuaASH GRIDDLE CAKES.—Two cupfuls 
of cooked squash that has been passed 
through a sieve, a scant pint ot milk, two 
beaten eggs, two teaspoonfuls of sugar, a pint 
of sifted flour, a teaspoonful and a half 
of baking powder and a little salt. Beat 
together until smooth and light. 


GERMAN PuFrFs.—The yolks of six eggs, 
five tablespoonfuls of flour, one of melted 
butter, one pint of milk, half a teaspoonful 
of salt. Beat the yolks of the eggs light, 
add the milk to them, and pour part of this 
mixture on the flour. Beat light and smooth; 
then add the remainder of the eggs and 
milk, and the salt and butter. Butter 
muffin pans, and half fill them with the bat- 
ter. The quantities given will make twelve 
puffs. Bake twenty minutes in a quick 
oven. Serve on a hot platter with the sauce 
poured over them. Sauce: The whites of 
six eggs, one cupful of powdeted sugar, the 
juice of two oranges or of one lemon. After 
beating the whites to a stiff froth, gradually 
beat in the sugar, and then the juice of the 
fruit. 


CoTTAGE PUDDING.—Lump of butter the 
size of an egg, large tablespooniul of sugar; 
cream these together, and add an egg. 
One teacup of milk, one pint of flour, in 


which is two teaspoonfuls of baking powder. 


Bake, and eat warm with sauce. 


BOILED CUSTARD.—One quart of fresh 
milk, the yolks of four eggs, four table- 
spoonfuls of white sugar, a pinch of salt, 


and two teaspoonfuls of Gilbert’s starch. 


Let the milk, with the salt in it, come toa 
boil, reserving a little milk to mix the corn- 
starch with. Beat the eggs and sugar very 
light and mix the corn-sta'ch with them, 
first dissolving the starch in the cold milk, 
and pour the boiling milk slowly on the 
whole. Place over the fire again, and boil 
for two or three minutes, stirring constant- 
ly. When nearly cold, flavor with vanilla 
or lemon, 


SCRAMBLED MuTToNn.—Three cupfuls of 
cold boiled mutton chopped fine, three tab- 
lespoonfuls of hot water, one-fourth of a cup 
of butter; put on the stove, and when hot 
break in four eggs and stir constantly until 
thick. Season with pepper and salt. 


POACHED EccGs.— Nearly fill a frying- 
pan with boiling water. Add a little salt 
and vinegar. Break your eggs one at a 
time into a wet saucer and slip from this 
upon the surface of the water. Cook slow- 
ly three minutes; take up with a perforated 
skimmer, and lay carefully upon rounds of 
buttered toast. 


BAKERS’ MOLASSES COOKIES. — Two 
cupfuls of good molasses, one cupful of 
buttermilk, one cupful of shortening, one- 
half cupful of sugar, two teaspoontuls of 
saleratus, one teaspoonful of ginger and 
cinnamon. Mix at night, roll out on your 
molding board in the morning, cut in 
squares with a knife; just before baking 
wash the top of each cookie with one egg 
beaten with a tablespoonful of molasses. 


A dish which is regarded with favor just 
now is made by boiling some beets until 
they are perfectly tender, then chop them 
fine, and mix with them an equal quantity 
of stewed tomatoes; heat them to the boil- 
ing point; season with pepper and salt and 
a little lump of butter; send to the table 
very hot. 
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MEAL PupDDING.— Take three table- 
spoonfuls of Indian meal and one table- 
spoonful of wheat flour, and mix evenly in 
two-thirds of a cupful of cold milk, add this 
with salt and two well-beaten eggs to one 
quart of boiling milk, cook twenty minutes 
briskly, then pour it into a well-buttered 
baking dish and bake one hour. Invariably 
keep a baked pudding covered until about 
fifteen minutes before it is ready to come 
out of the oven, then remove the cover and 
brown it slightly. 


FRIED SCALLOPS. — Drain two dozen 
scallops carefully, and after seasoninz them 
with salt and pepper, roll them lightly in 
fine bread crumbs. Beat two eggs in a 
soup plate with a spoon or fork, and after 
dipping the scallops in the egg, roll them in 
a quantity of crumbs and lay them on a 
large platter. Be careful that they do not 
touch each other. When all have been 
breaded, place in the frying-basket as many 
as can be accommodated on the bottom, and 
plunge into boiling fat. Care should be 
taken that the fish are thoroughly sea- 
soned with salt previous to the breading, 
and that the fat is so hot that blue smoke 
rises from the centre. 


A BAKING PowDER TRICK. — All kinds 
of schemes and tricks are resorted to by 
unprincipled persons to obtain unfair ad- 
vantages over their neighbors. The latest 
and most dishonest of these that has come 
to our notice is one by which certain manu- 
facturers of baking powder have sought to 
prejudice consumers against the use of 
other brands that have an established reputa- 
tion as the best and purest in the market, 
for the purpose of introducing their own. 
Their method, we are informed, is to heat a 
can of baking powder of a well-known brand 
over a lamp or stove, when, if there is a gas 
given off having the odor of ammonia, the 
powder is condemned as being made of am- 
monia and unfit for use. The prejudices of 
the unsuspecting are thus excited against 
the baking powder submitted to the sv- 
called test, and the grocer who has a quan- 
tity of it on hand suffers a serious loss in 
consequence, 

If the intelligent consumer will stop a 


moment to think, she will readily perceive 
that this “test,” if successful, proves nothing 
but the superiority of the baking powder 
tested. The aim of all baking powder 
makers is to produce an article that shall 
most readily, under use, give off its leaven- 
ing gas. The powder that does this with a 
moderate heat, at the same time evolving 
the largest quantity, is scientifically the 
best. 

There is probably not an article prepared 
for food that cannot be manipulated to 
prove that something is wrong about it; 
and when a person goes into a kitchen or 
before a housekeeper who is not to be pre- 
sumed to understand chemical relations, and 
performs an experiment of even the simplest 
character, it is not difficult to impress one 
that something awful is the matter, As to 
baking powders, we could suggest a dozen 
tests that would be as ridiculous in giving a 
fair idea of their relative merits to an unin- 
structed mind as the one here mentioned. 

The true domestic value of a baking pow- 
der consists in its purity, wholesomeness 
and leavening power. It is only the chem- 
ist, with his chemical appliances, who can 
determine these qualities, scientifically and 
exactly. Aside from this, the best test for 
a baking powder is to try it in making 
bread, and see which makes the most and 
the best. To this practical test all the es- 
tablished brands have been put, and house- 
keepers have very generally made up their 
minds which they prefer, and the tricksters 
will find ultimately that a brand that has 
been a household favorite for years will not 
be displaced by reason of any tricks which 
they may show. 


THIRTEEN MONTHs IN 1885.— Appar- 
ently impossible — but true nevertheless. 
There are fifty-two weeks in a year. One 
day in each week is devoted by all good 
housewives to the laundry and cleaning, or 
fifty-two days in each year. By using 
Fames Pyle's Pearline, this work can be 
done in one-half the time, or in twenty-six 
days—thus saving a woman twenty-six days 
of the hardest kind of work. A trial of the 
article will prove this— surely it deserves a 
trial, being harmless to fabric or hands. 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


CHEAP FUEL FoR DAKOTA.— A corre- 
spondent of the Dakota Farmer, after hav- 
ing tried turf, coal, wond and sunflowers, 
bas settled upon the last named as the 
cheapest and best fuel for treeless Dakota. 
He says, “I grow one acre of them every 
year, and have plenty of fuel for one stove 
the whole year round, and use some in an- 
other stove besides. I plant them in hills 
the same as corr (only three seeds to a hill) 
and cultivate the same as corn. I cut them 
when the leader or top flower is ripe, let 
them lay on the ground two or three days; 
in that time I cut off all the seed heads, 
which are put into an open shed with a floor 
in it, the same as a corn crib; the stalks are 
then hauled home and packed in a common 
shed with a yood roof on. When cut in the 
right time, the stalks when dry are as bard 
as oak, and make a good hot fire, while the 
seed heads with the seeds in, rake a better 
fire than the best hard coal, The seed be- 
ing very rich in oil it will warm better and 
-burn longer, bushel for bushel, than hard 
coal. The sunflower is very hard on land, 
the piece of land selected to plant on should 
be highly enriched with manures, In the 
great steppes (prairie) region in the interior 
of Russia and in Tartary, where the winters 
are more severe than in Dakota, the sun- 
flowers are, and have been for centuries past, 
the only kind of fuel used.” 


HOLLAND’s FIGHT WITH THE SEA. — 
After a delicious breakfast of coffe: and 
thick cream, with rusks, scodes and differ- 
ent kinds of cheese, always indispensable in 
Dutch breakfasts, we took to the railroad 
again and crossed Zealand, which chiefly 
consists of four islands, Noodt Beveland, 
Zuid Beveland, Schouwen and Walcheren, 
and is less visited by the rest of the Nether- 
landers than any other part of the country. 
The land is all cut up into vast polders, as 
the huge meadows are called, which are re- 
covered from the sea and protected by em- 
bankments. Here, if human care was with- 
drawn six months, the whole country would 


be under the sea again. A corps of engi- 
neers, called “ Waterstaat,” are continually 
employed to watch the water and to keep in 
repair the dikes, which are formed of clay 
at the bottom, as that is more waterproof 
than anything else, and thatched with wil- 
lows, which are here grown ex‘ensively for 
the purpose. If the sea passes a dike ruin 
is imminent, an alarm bell rings, and the 
whole population rush to the rescue. The 
moment one dike is even menaced the peo- 
ple begin to bui'd another inside it, and 
then rely upon the double defense while 
they fortify the old one. But all their care 
has not preserved the islands of Zealand. 
Three centuries ago Schouwen was entirely 
submerged, and every living creature 
drowned. Soon after Noodt Beveland was 
submerged and remained for several years 
entirely under water, only the points of the 
church-spires being visible. Zuid Beveland 
has been submerged in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Walcheren was submerged as late as 
1808, and Tholen even in 1825. It has 
been aptly asserted that the sea to the 
inhabitants of Holland is what Vesuvius is 
to Torre del Greco. De Amicis says that 
the Dutch have three enemies,—the sea, the 
lakes and the rivers. They repel the sea, 
dry the lakes, and they imprison the rivers, 
but with the sea it is a combat which never 
ceases. 


A CHEERFUL FACE.—There is no great- 
er every-day virtue than cheerfulness. This 


‘quality in man among men is like sunshine 


to the day or gentle, renewing moisture to 
parched herbs. The light of a cheerful 
face diffuses itself and communicates the 
happy spirit that inspires it. The sourest 
temper must sweeten in the atmosphere of 
continuous good humor. As well might fog 
and cloud and vapor hope to cling to the 
sun-illumed landscape as the “blues” and 
moroseness to combat jovial speech and ex- 
hilarating laughter. Be cheerful always. 
There is no path but will be easier traveled, 
no load’ but will be lighter, no shadow on 
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heart or brain but will lift sooner in the 
presence of a determined cheerfulness. It 
may at times seem difficult for the happiest 
tempered to keep the countenance of peace 
and content, but the difficulty will vanish 
when we truly consider that sullen gloom 
and passionate despair do nothing but mul- 
tiply thorns and thicken sorrows. Ill comes 
to us providentially as good, if we rightly 
apply its lessons. Why not then cheerfully 
accept the ill, and thus blunt its apparent 
sting. 


SIBERIA.—No country in the world, ex- 
cept perhaps the valleys of the Amazon and 
the Mississippi, has such a perfect system 
of water communication as Siberia. The 
Lena is the third greatest river in Asia. It 
flows for two thousand five hundred miles, 
draining a region of eight hundred thousand 
square miles. The Obi is still longer. It 


flows for three thousand miles, draining an 
area of one million three thousand square 
miles—nineteen hundred miles long, and 
twelve hundred miles across—a country only 
inferior in extent to that through which roll 


the Amazon and La Platain South America. 
But the Yenessei is the river to which in 
future most commerce will resort; for, 
though rather less than the Obi and farther 
to the east, it is more easily reached from 
Europe. We have some difficulty in grasp- 
ing the idea of a river which rises among 
the hills on the confines of China, and, after 
coursing through half of Asia, falls into the 
Arctic Ocean, two thousand miles away. All 
of these rivers are navigable even for large 
vessels, and their valleys are rich in wheat, 
minerals, cattle, timber and other products. 


A MODEL SANITARIUM AND SURGICAL 
INSTITUTE. — The Invalids’ Hotel and Sur- 
gical Institute, at Buffalo, N. Y., organized 
with a full Staff of eighteen Physicians and 
Surgeons, and exclusively devoted to the 
treatment of all chronic diseases, was de- 
signedeand erected to accommodate the 
large number of invalids who visit Buffalo 
from every State and Territory, as well as 
from many foreign lands, that they may 
avail themselves of the services of the staff 
of skilled specialists in medicine and surg- 
ery that compose the Faculty of this widely 


celebrated Institution, Only men who are 
by thorough education and experience 
especially fitted to fill their respective posi- 
tions, have been chosen to serve as physi- 
cians and surgeons in this Institution. 


COMMON SENSE AS APPLIED TO MEDICINE. 


It is a well-known fact, and one which ap- 
peals to tle judgment of every thinking per- 
son, that the physician who devotes his 
whole time to the study and investigation of 
acertain class of diseases, must become better 
qualified to treat such diseases than he who 
attempts to treat every ill to which flesh is 
heir, without giving special attention to any 
particular class of diseases. Men, in all 
ages of the world, who have become famous, 
have devoted their lives to some special 
branch of science, art or literature. By 
thorough organization and sub-division of 
the practice of medicine and surgery in this 
Institution, every invalid is treated by a 
specialist, one who devotes his undivided at- 
tention to the particular class of diseases to 
which the case belongs. The advantage of 
this arrangement must be obvious. The 
Faculty of this Institution having confined 
their attention wholly to the treatment of 
chronic ailments, have attained the greatest 
success, which has given rise to a practice 
of such vast proportions as to have necessi- . 
tated the recent enlargement of the building 
originally erected to accommodate this 
growing practice. 

ALL CHRONIC DISEASES A SPECIALTY. 


Although we cannot, in this brief notice, 
make mention of the various ailments to 
which particular attention is given by the 
specialists at the Invalids’ Hotel and Surgi- 
cal Institute, yet we may state in a general 
way, that the institution abounds in skill, 
facilities and apparatus for the successful 
treatment of every form of chronic ailment, 
whether requiring for its cure medical or 
surgical means. A large pamphlet of par- 
ticulars, entitled “The Invalids’ Guide- 
Book,” will he sent to any address for six 
cents in postage stamps. 

All letters of inquiry or of consultation 
should be addressed to 


World’s Dispensary Medical Association, 


663 Main Street, BuFFALO, N. Y. 
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Send all communications for this Department to 
Epwin R. Briccs, West Bethel, Oxford Coun- 


ty, Maine.] 
Answers to Fuly Pussles. 
1.—Bedlam. 
2.—C-raw-l. 3.-—L-amen+t. 
4.—F-law-n, 5.—E-remit-e. 
6—OPERA 7—KnighT 
POLAR EmbryO 
ELATE YeomaN 
RATAN StrivE 
ARENA (Keystone.) 
8.—Properispome. 9.—Pteriplegistic. 
10.—Pyromorphous. 11.—Staphyloplastic. 
12.— Reminiscential. 13.—Cadislesker. 
14.—Overdo. 15-—Underlie. 
16.—Independence Day. 17.—B-lanch. 
18.—B-lank. 19.—C-happy. 
20.—C-hare. 21.—T-od. 
22.—T-oft. 23.—T-oilet. 
24.—T-ope. 25.—C-hare. 
40.—A Charade. 
A first was essayed 


TOTAL me and a maid, 
Which soonest would taste wedded bliss; 
The prize was a ring, 
And the beautiful 
You can /ast was obtained by the Miss. 
MAUDE. 


41.—A Diamond. 
1. A letter. 2. A sign of the zodiac. 3. To 


percolate. 4. A plume of abird. 5. A kind of 
clay. 6. A pronoun. 7 A letter. STAR. 


42.—An Hour-Glass. 
Across.—1. A mangler. 2. To exalt. 3 A 


color. 4. A consonant. A boy’s name. 6. 
Bewitching. 7. Seething slowly. 


Diagonals. 
Left to right down.—A fish. 
Right to left down.—To set right. 


SALT PETER. 
Anagrams. 
43-—End loft. 49-—Marry Tom D. 
_ 44.—Accept no MSS. 50.—Mean gin 


45-—1'd imply it. 


40.—All key. 52.—Hold oil, Ike. 
47-—A prime sect. 53-—A liar’s cant. 
—Cure a lip. 


55-—A Cross-Word Enigma. 
In farm, not in land; 
In fine, not in grand ; 
In chair, not in seat; 


In corn, not in wheat; 

In wind, not in gale; 

In spike, not in nail; 

In square, not in round; 

In spring not in bound; 

An animal may now be found. 
EUGENE. 


56.—A Left Rhomboid. 
Across.—1. Domestic fowls. 2. A bandit. 3. 
To obliterate. 4. To ascend. 5. Male red deers. 
Down.—t. letter. 2. Towards. 3A peri- 
od of time. 4. A sailing vessel. F erbage. 
6. Rest. 7. The close of day. 8. In like man- 
ner. 9. A letter. PLy. 


57-—A Double Acrostic. 
(Words of six letters.) 

Across.—1. Cattle of the Hebrides. 2. To 
graft byapproach. 3. Plants of the thistle kind. 
4. To bow to the earth. 

Primals.—Recoil. 

Finals.—A thicket. 

Connected.—Something uncommon. 

MAUDE. 
58.—A Numerical Enigma. 

The whole, com of 13 letters, is a bird of 

South America. The 1, 8, 11, 4,9, is to suffo- 


cate. The 6, 10, 2, 3, 13,is agarment. The 12, 
7, is a small bed. G. WHIzz. 


Amputations. 
59.—Behead moment, and leave ariver island ; 
curtail, and leave an English measure of weight; 
both, and leave an expression of surprise. 
60.—Behead a horn, and leave ong curtail, 
and leave a distinguished person; both, and 
leave to provoke (obs.) MAUDE. 


Answers in two Months. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prises. 
For the largest list of correct answers to this 
month’s puzzles, received before September roth, 


we offer a popular novel, and for the next 
best list, a chromo. 
Solvers. 


Answers to the May puzzles were received 
from Birdie Brown, Mattie M., Jack, Katie 
Smith, Bert Rand, Ann Eliza, Norry Norray, 
Floss, Vinnie, Bridget McQ., Ida May, Teddy, 
. D. L., Birdie Lane, Vixen, I. O.T., Cora A. L., 
iddier and Eulalie. 
Prise-Winners. 


Norry Norray, Cleveland, Ohio, for the largest 
list of answers; Mattie M.,for the next best list. 


3@™ All are invited to contribute to this de- 
partment, and to send solutions every month. 
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Things Pleasant and Otherwise. 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


A SERIOUS CASE. 


He is tender and gentle and good to me always; 
I have loved from him girlhood, shall love him till death; 
The home he has made me a true lover’s Eden, 
Except for a serpent that ’s lurking beneath. 
Here I sit and embroider, paint plaques, and write poetry, 
And wait for his coming — his fond little wife ; 
But when I rush to him and ask if he loves me, 
He kisses me, saying, ‘‘ You bet your sweet life.” 


Oh, how can I bearit? For love is so serious, 
So sweet and so solemn, that cruel the pang 
The true heart must feel when its deepest outpouring 
Is met is such fashion with jesting and slang. 
But the end is approaching, and, e’en though it kill me, 
I ‘ll leave him, since surely he has no regard 
For his wife, or today when I asked if he loved me, 
He ’d never have answered, ‘‘ Why, cert, hittle pard.” 


The country advances; the light of new 
ideas dawns; machinery lessens the toil of 
man; but the Arkansas squatter sees no 
turn of the wheel, hears not the new hum of 
growing industry. Cities and large towns 
have sprung into existence, but rather than 
become identified with their civilization he 
follows the track of the retreating bear, and 
again builds his rude cabin in a domain free 
from hurry and shove, where, at evening 
when he sits under the great tree that shades 
his door, he can hear the howl of the wolf, 
and listen to the scream of the inspiring 
panther. He does not often change the 
scene of his primeval habitation, for civiliza- 
tion is not a race-horse, nor does enlighten- 
ment sneak up and surprise a community. 

A few months ago, Colonel W. P. Grace, 
one of the most prominent lawyers in the 
State, had occasion to make a horseback 
journey into a wild district lying between 
two yreat mountains of the Ozark range. 
One day, while the heat was intense, he 
came upon a small log house surrounded by 
a fence of poles. An old fellow with low 
yellow whiskers, like the’ dead silk on an 
ear of corn, sat on the fence, engaged, it 
seems, in the work of killing buffalo gnats. 

“How are you?” said the colonel, rein- 
ing up his horse. 

“Little pearter than I wuz, but ain’t so 
powerful peart yit,” slapping at a gnat. 


“Will you be so kind as to bring mea 
dipper of water?” 

“Dipper?” he repeated contemptuously. 
“] ain’t seed a dipper sense I went down to 
take a look at the Legislatur. Ef yer drink 
here, stranger, yer "ll hafter drink outen a 
gourd, Wantit?” 

“Yes; 1 am thirsty enough to drink out 
of a straw hat.” 

The old fellow went into the cabin, and 
soon returned with a gourd, dripping with 
water. The colonel took the vegetable ves- 
sel, turned it up, but only for a moment. 
Spitting out the water, he returned the 
gourd, and said : — 

“ Put a thermometer in that water and it 
would run up to 150.” 

“ Don’t know about that, cap’n; but put a 
wiggletail in it, an’ he ’d caper round might- 
ily.” 

“ When did you draw it?” 

“ Wa'n’t drawed; it was fotch.” 

“When did you bring it from the 
spring ?” 

“ Day afore yistiddy.” 

“ Why have n’t you brought some since?” 

“ *Cause this ain’t give out yet, an’ anuther 
reason is, wife, she ’s down with the 
chills.” 

“Can’t you leave her long enough to get 
water?” 

“*Tain’t that. She ain’t able to go after 
it. She ’tends ter the water.” 

“ How far is the spring?” 

“Bout three miles.” 

“ Which direction?” 

“ Fust one an’ then tuther. Path’s pow- 
erful crooked.” 

“ Why don’t you dig a well?” 

“ Weather ’s too hot.” 

“Why don’t you dig one when it is 
cold ?” : 

“Cause the ground ’s friz.” 

“ How far is it to the next house?” 

“ Thar ain’t none.” 

“ What ’s your name, my friend?” 

“Patterson. What’s your name?” 
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“ My name is Grace.” 

“What?” exclaimed the squatter, drop- 
ping the gourd. “Air yer the feller they 
sing about at church? Yer ain’t old Amaz- 
in’ Grace, airyou? Well,dog mycats. Git 
down. I ’ve been waitin’ ter meet yer ever 
sence I heard ’em sing about yer so much. 
I reckon yer air a powerful hand at rasslin’, 
Jis’ git off an’ fling me down once. I never 
wur flung yit, an’ daddy he told me "fore he 
died that Grace would come ‘long arter a 
while an’ fling me. Yer wuza mighty long 
time comin’, but yer air here at last. What, 
yer ain't gwine to leave? Don’t reckon 
daddy knowed what a man I'd be agin yer 
got here. Wall, er good by, Grace; don’t 
reckon I ’ll ever see yer no mo’.” 


“Talk about your woods,” said a Texas 
stockman, on the Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy train, “ but a little the doodest dood 
I ever see wuz a feller that come down from 
Boston into our kentry a year ago las’ Sep- 
tember.” 

“ He did n’t stay in Texas long, I guess,” 
said a little man in a silk hat. 

“Yaas, he’s there now.” 

“T thought they would n’t let a dude live 
in Texas.” 

“ Waal, I ll tell yer how it wuz we come 
to let him stay. He come down there with 
his peeked boots an’ his tight trousers an’ 
yaller kid gloves, a-slingin’ more style than 
a new congressman on the fo’th o’ July, ari’ 
a-tellin’ folks thet his doctor said he’d got 
the consumption an’ ’d have to live in a 
warm climate.” 

“ Ah, yes, of course, you pitied the poor 
fellow, and let him stay on that account.” 

“ Not exactly that; but, as I wuz a sayin’, 
he slung his style like a Mormon walkin’ by 
a United States marshal’s office. Waal, 
one night he come into a saloon where a lot 
of us wuz a-drinkin’, an’ he steps up to the 
bar an’ says: ‘Aw—! say, bar-tendah, give 
me a trifle of aw wa'm lemonade.’ Bill 
Jackson snorted right out, an’ then says ’e: 
* Boys, what d’ye say? le’s make the dood 
drink gin.’ It wuz a go, so Bill walks up 
an’ slaps the dood on the back like he ’d 
break him in two. Bill’s the best man on 
the muscle in our hull kentry. ‘Say,’ says 


Bill, ‘ you ’d better drink gin.” *‘Aw—but it 
is a wa’m lemonade I desiah,’ said the dood. 
* Waai,’ says Bill, ‘warm lemonade don’t go 
in these parts; you drinks gin or you drinks 
nuthin’; you hear me.’ ‘It—aw—seems to 
me you ’re mistaken,’ says the dood, ’ithout 
seemin’ to see there wuz trouble ahead; ‘| 
want to — aw —dwink wa’m lemonade,’ and 
he rech out fur the glass. Bill wunk at the 
rest of us, an’ says to the dood: ‘ D’ye 
know what I’m a-goin’ to do ef you tries to 
drink anything but gin?’ ‘* Weally, I do 
not, my deah boy.’ ‘ Waal,’ says Bill, ‘I’m 
a-goin’ to stand you on your head in that air 
box of sawdust.’ ‘* Aw—that would not be 
wight,’ says the dood, a-tippin’ up his glass 
to drink. Bull rech out an’ grabbed him by 
the neck, an’ I never see a man get licked 
so quick,” 

* Bill was too much for him, was he?” 

“No, siree, it wuz t’other way. It wuz 
Bill that got licked. Jerusalem an’ Gin’ral 
Jackson, but how that dood did jump about. 
An’ every time ’e jumped ’e fetched Bill on 
the eye or under the ear or along the jaw, 
an’ Bill could n’t get within gunshot uv ’im. 
Why, that air dood had more tricks for fightin’ 
than Bill ever dreamp’ uv. Furst he ’d be 
behind Bill an’ then on top uv ‘im, an’ then 
under ’im, an’ every time Bill opened his 
eye the dood stuck a fist in it, erry fist, it 
did n’t make no difference to him. He wuz 
just about as handy with his thumpers as 
any man need to be in this world. It didn’t 
take him more ’n a minute to go all around 
Bill an’ over ‘im an’ through ’im in the bar- 
gain ; an’ then wken he had Bill pretty well 
licked he took him the allfiredest crack on 
the nose an’ sent him over in the corner be- 
hind the ice-box like a bundle o’ old 
clothes.” 

“What did he do then?” 

“ Why, he just turned aroun’ an’ brushed 
the sawdust off his knee where he ’d ducked 
down to come up under Bill, an’ says he: 
* Gentlemen, will-you ail join me —aw—in a 
wa’m lemonade?’ An’ we joined him, too, 
quick. 

“ Yes, he ’s there yet, an’ I guess he kin 
stay unless the consumption gits away with 
him. ‘There ain't nothin’ else dowao there 
that kin do it, that ‘s sure.” 
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A Lake Shore tvain stopped at a way sta- 
tion in Northern Indiana. Each side of the 
track was lined with a fringe of tall weeds 
which thrive so well in railway soil. Gaz: 
ing out of the window of a Pullman was a 
bride, young, sentimental and impulsive. 

“O Alfred!” she cried out to her hus- 
band, “tdo look in those weeds and see that 
wonderful flower! It is like a great red 
rose and just the shape of a heart. I should 
so love to have it! Won't you get it for 
me, love? I wil! carry it home and preserve 
it as a souvenir, you kuow, pet. Do hurry, 
Alfred!” 

The obedient husband hastened out, as 
the eyes of a dozen passengers followed 
him. Breaking his way into the weeds he 
seemed just ready to grasp the peculiar 
prize, when right in front of him rose the 
form of an Irishman, evidently a section 
hand, with his back to the track. Hearing 
the noise, he turned, and inquired : — 

“What ye want?” 

“]— oh — ah — beg pardon,” stammered 
the young husband, “but is there a heart- 
shaped wild flower in there?” 

“What ye givin’ me?” returned Pat, in- 
dignantly, but puzzled; and then, light 
breaking on his mind, ne added, “Can’t a 
man’s old woman put a red patch on the 
sate of his trousers without a dood insultin’ 
of him? Git out wid ye wild-flower non- 
sense!” 

The bride did not get her souvenir. 


“T "ll bet they ’re married,” whispered 
Tom to Charley, in reference to a couple on 
the other side of the car. “They have n't 
spoken ten words, either of them, since 
they came in, and not so much as a single 
smile has lighted up his face or hers. Yes, 
sir, you can make up your mind they are 
married.” 

“ You can’t always judge by appearances, 
Tom,” replied Charley. “ They are not mar- 
ried. She is a thief, and he is an officer 
carrying her off to jail.” 


I have noticed that all men are honest 
when well watched. 
I have noticed that diamonds, furs, broad- 
cloths, gold watches and chains are often 


That there is more gratitude in dogs than 
there is in men. 

That purses will hold nickels as well as 
gold. 

That Christians, Mohammedans, Jews 
and infidels all worship one god. It is 
spelled G-O L-D. 

That life is too short to give young men 
advice as to whom they should marry. 

That a handsome widow should be mar- 
ried, buried, or put in a convent. 

That the absent one is always in the 
wrong. 

That a young wife with an old man is 
like a light in a sick-room, 


A MOTHER'S CUTENESS. 


“Now, daughter mine, I want to say, 
Last night when James was here, 
I do not think ’twas just the thing 
To have him sit so near.”’ 


“Ok, mother dear, I really wish 
You ’d happened in and seen us, 
For just as true as you are here, 
We had a chair between us.” 


“*You cannot fool me thus, my dear, 
For if I ’m not mistaken, 
There was but one chair in the room, 
And that was doubly taken.” 


“You did n’t get nothing, then?” said a 
tramp to a comrade who returned in a hurry 
from a mission to a house a little back from 
the road. 

“ Nothin’.” 

“ Man at home, I suppose?” 

“No; only a woman.” 

“Why did n’t you take somethin’, then? 
Did she set the dog on yer?” 

“No; she did n’t.” 

“ Point a pistol at yer?” 

“No; she threatened to throw a pail of 
soap suds over me.” 

“ What, soap and water? I don’t wonder 
you ran from it.” 


SHE.— “ John Henry, can it be possible 
that you are going out again tonight ?” 

HE.—* Only a little run down to the club, 
my dear.” 

“We have not been married a month, 
and yet every evening for a week you have 
jumped up at precisely eight o’clock, and 


bought with other people’s money. 


left the house.” 
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“1 know, my love. It’s a habit, you see, 
that’s all. I always left my room every 
evening at eight o’clock before we were mar- 
ried to go and see you, and you know habits 
are very hard to break.” 

“But you never get in till after mid- 
night.” 

“ Yes, my dear, habit again, you know. I 
never used to leave you until after mid- 
night.” 


“ Now, boys,” said the teacher, “I need 
not tell you anything further cf the duty of 
cultivating a kindly disposition; but 1 will 
tell you a little story about two dogs. 
George had a nice little dog that was gentle 
asalamb. He would sit by George’s side 
quietly for an hour at a time. He would 
not bark at passers-by nor at strange dogs, 
and would never bite anybody or anything. 
Thomas’s dog, on the contrary, was always 
fighting other dogs and would sometimes 
tear them quite cruelly. He would also fly 
at the hens and cats in the neighborhood, 
and on several occasions had been known to 
seize a cow by the nostrils and throw her. 
He barked at all the strange men that came 
along, and would bite them unless some- 
body interfered. Now, boys, which was the 
dog you would like to own, George’s or 
Thomas's?” 

Instantly came the answer in one eager 
shout : — 

“ Thomas’s !” 


A young lady attending a medical college 
was told of the incessant change in our 
structure by the lecturer on philosophy, —a 
young and handsome professor. 

“So you see, Miss Blank,” he continued, 
endeavoring to explain to the interesting 
class, and addressing the attentive Miss 
Blank, “in about six weeks you will posi- 
tively cease to be yourself.” 

The young lady blushed, and replied soft- 
ly, much to the amusement of the class : — 

“Yes, Georgie dear, just six weeks all but 
two days.” 

Poor Georgie. 


“What is that you say? Harry married? 
Well, I 'll never believe in men again.” 


“ Why?” 

“The oaths of love that man swore to 
me!” 

“ Well, but you threw him over. You ’ve 
been married three months.” 

“T don’t care. He was so devoted to me, 
and when Jack proposed to me and IJ ac- 
cepted, Harry declared that he would be 
true to my memory, and mourn me as one 
dead to him.” 

“Well, it is of no consequence now to 
you,” 

“He might have been decent about it. 
He might have gone into mourning for a 
year, anyhow.” 


A farmer from Southern Wisconsin was 
inquiring if any one knew where there were 
any diseased hogs, played-out horses or 
sickly cattle for sale. He was eyed suspic- 
iously by the other passengers until he ex- 
claimed : — 

“Oh, I don’t want them to sell to butch- 
ers. I’m not in that business.” 

“What in the world can you want with 
diseased critters then ?” 

“Well, it’s this way. I don’t mind tell- 
ing if you don’t repeat it, any of you. Two 
years ago I got on a train on the railroad 
that runs through my farm; I had no ticket; 
the conductor made me pay ten cents more 
than the regular fare; I appealed to the 
courts for satisfaction, but got beat. The 
newspapers ridiculed me, too. You all 
know how the great corporation monopolies 
rob us, the peaceful and virtuous people, 
and then by controlling the courts and the 
press are able to keep us out of our own. 
As one of the honest but oppressed people 
I determined to have revenze. For nearly 
a mile that road runs through my farm, and 
there is n’t a foot of that track that has n’t: 
the blood of my poor hogs, horses or cattle 
on it. It beats all how my critters do get 
on the track and get killed. Of course, I 
get pretty good damages out of the com- 
pany, but it is oot pleasant to run a slaugh-. 
ter house and a farm to. Still, I rather- 
guess I’ve got back that ten cents and all’ 
of the court costs I had to shell out. Say, 
Smith, I "Il give you ten dollars for that old 
blind-staggered, wind-broken sorrell of 
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yours, and half of all over seventy-five dol- 
lars I get for him, ‘f you ’ll contrive to be 
around and serve on the appraisement com- 
mittee. Is ita go?” 


Just starting on the wedding trip. 

YounGc WIFE.— “I am afraid, dear, that 
our trip fo Montreal and Quebec will be 
very expensive.” 

Younc HusBanp.— “It may be a trifle 
expensive, but just think what a delightful 
time we will have.” 

Just ending the wedding trip. 

YounG Wire.—“ What a delightful time 
we have had, my dear.” 

Younc HusBanp.— “ Yes, we have had 
a pleasant enough time, but just think what 
an expense it has been.” 


Mrs. MINKS.—“ The nurse seems to 
have trouble with baby tonight. He is cry- 
ing yet.” 

Mr. M1InKsS.—“ Yes, bless his little heart. 
I wonder what ails him?” 

Mrs. Minks.—“Oh, nothing serious. 
How sweetly shrill his voice is! So clear 
and musical!” 

Mr. MiInKs.—“ Yes; I—but hark! Those 
sounds do not come from the nursery. 
They come through the walls from the next 
house.” 

Mrs. Minks.—“ Mercy! So they do, 
Why can’t people have sense enough to 
give their squalling brats paragoric or some- 
thing, instead of letting them yell like 
screech owls.” 


Mr. Hacklin went intv an unhealthy 
neighborhood, and started a newspaper. 
Several months afterwards he was seen in 
the vicinity of his former residence. 

“ Hello!” said a friend, “ back so soon?” 

“ Yes, I got restless.” 

“ Did n’t like the neighborhood ?” 
* “Not after the people became too famil- 
iar. I had not been there long until it be- 
came evident that I would not like the place. 
I did not mind them shooting at me every 
time I went out of the office, and I even 
tolerated their habit of blazing at me when 
I’d stick my head out of the window, but 


the house-top, and shooting down the chim- 
ney, why I became disgusted at such famil- 
iarity.” 


“Oma, I am so happy since I said yes 
to dear George.” 

“T am glad to hear it, my dear.” 

“T shall never forget his first kiss. He 
put his left arm about me, drew me quickly 
up to him, placed his right hand lovingly on 
my hair, and pressed my lips so gently.” 
“See here, child, you better break with 
that young man.” 

“ Why, what for, ma?” 

“ He has had too much experience.” 


A young editor, bright, poor and pun- 
sterous, had won the affections of a rich 
man’s daughter, and they fixed a day for 
him to call on her father, and on that day he 
was promptly in the old gentleman’s office. 

“We don’t want any advertising today,” 
interrupted the old gentleman, looking up 
over his glasses. 

“I am not on that business, sir. 
to ask you for your daughter.” 

“ What do you want with her?” 

“ Marry her.” 

“ What for?” 

“ For better or worse.” 

“ What does the girl say?” 

“ She says she will be my wife.” 

“Ugh! You have n’t got a cent in the 
world, have you?” 

“Yes, sir. She gave assent, and if you 
give the same, that will make two, and we 
can buy a postage stamp, and write to you 
for the balance of our salary.” 

It was a wretched attempt, but he got the 
girl. 


I coms 


“ Father,” he said, as he came running in 
from school, “did you ever drill an oil well 
and made $50,000?” 

“No, my son, I never did.” 

“I was in hopes you had, for I wanted to 
brag to the boys.” 

“You can tell ’em that, if 1 never drilled 
an oi] well and made $50,000, an oil broker 
once drilled me and made $75,000, which is 


when they fell into the habit of climbing on 


about the same thing, I guess.” 
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Mr. BRASENOSE (an amiable but esthetic youth Mr. BRASENOSE.—“A — may I ask why?” 
exhibiting his art-treasures)—“ That’s—a—a—| FasnionaBLE Lapy.—“Oh, I should have 
Mother and Child, a—a—Fifteenth Century——” thought they could paint better than that so late 

FASHIONABLE Lapy.—"I thought it earlier!” ! as the fifteenth century!” 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 
“Who 's that frizzly black-haired woman talk- | Should say; and knows how to lay it on pretty 
ing to my husband on the ottoman?” thick! 


“She ’s a Mrs. Cadogan Smythe.” 


“Indeed! She’s good at flattering people, “Ohbdear, no! From my Ausbana’s |” 


A Sensation 


of relief is sure to follow the use of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, and thousands thankfully 
acknowledge its good effects. Charles C. 
Smith, Craftsbury, Vt., says: “I have 
been troubled, for a long time, with a 
humor, which appeared on my face in 
ugly pimples and blotches. Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla cured me. I consider it the best 
blood purifier in the world.” 


Judge 


of the feelings of Mrs. T. P. Cushing, 87 
Suffolk st., Chelsea, who, after being so 
afflicted with Salt Rheum that her fingers 
would crack open, and bleed and itch ter- 
ribly, was cured by four bottles of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. Mrs. E. G. Evans, 78 Carver 
st., Boston, Mass., suffered severely from 
rheumatism and debility. Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla proved a specific in her case. Francis 
Johnson, Editor of the ‘German Ameri- 
can,” Lafayette, Ind., writes: “ For years 
I have been subject to chronic attacks of 
neuralgia, especially at the commencement 
of spring. I have derived great benefit 
from Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.” It has 


Saved and 


restored thousands. Walter Barry, 7 
Hollis st., Boston, Mass., after vainly try- 
ing a number of medicines, for the cure 
of lumbago, was persuaded to try Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. He writes: ‘Your valuable 
medicine not only relieved me, but I be- 
lieve it has worked a perfect cure, although 
my complaint was apparently chronic.” 
Thos. Dalby, Watertown, Mass., has long 
been a sufferer from lumbago and rheu- 
matism. So great has been his improve- 
ment since using 


Ayer's Sar 


saparilla that he has every reason to be- 
lieve it will effect a permanent cure. 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass., U. 8. A. 


In Court 


one who’ needs help is indeed fortunate . 
who finds a friend. But he is still more 
fortunate who discovers that he may 
eradicate the poisons of scrofula from his 
system by the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 
Scrofula is one of the most terrible of all 
diseases. It is in the blood, corrupting 
and contaminating every tissue and fiber 
in the whole body. Patrick 


Lynch 


Wholesale Grocer, Lowell, Mass., says: 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is the best.” The 
following, from R. L. King, Richmond, 
Va., is corroborated by Purcell, Ladd & 
Co., druggists, of that city. Mr. K. writes 
(May 12, 1884): ‘My son Thomas, aged 
12, has suffered horribly, for three years, 
with scrofula,in its worst form. His case 
was said to be incurable. One arm was 
useless; his right leg was paralyzed; a 
large piece of bone had cut through the 
skin at the shoulder-blade, and three large 
sores constantly discharged offensive mat- 
ter. He began taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
on the 6th of March, and, oh, what a 


Happy 


change; indeed, a miracle. In a few 
weeks the sores began to heal; he gained 
strength, and could walk around the 
house. We persevered with the Sarsa- 
parilla, yet having little hope of his re- 
covery. To-day he can run as far as any 
other boy of his age. The sores on his 
arm, shoulder, and back, have nearly 
healed, his muscles are strengthening, and 
he is the picture of health.” Equally 
important facts concerning the use of 
Ayer’s Sar- 


saparilla 


by other members of Mr. King’s family, 
are contained in the same letter. 


For sale by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles for $5. 


BUTTON’S 


GLOSS 


DRESSING 


fay Leading Shoe Dealers everywhere recom- 

mend it. It is more economical than other 
dressings. Take no other. 

MFRS., NEW YORK. 


I leather, 
the best. tens 
oil, Sees natural finish, actually 
shoes wear longer. 
BUTTON & OTTLEY, 
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PE ICHESTER’S ENGLISH" 
The Original and oad Genuine. 
Safe and English Worthless Imi 


” are best made. 
Abi close 4c. (stamps) for 


PILLS! 


FOR ELEGANT 


Shape, Health and Comfort 
MADAME FOY’S 
IMPROVED 
CORSET AND 
SKIRT SUPPORTER 


takes the lead. Is particularly 
adapted to the present style of 
dress and approved by physicians. 
For sale by all leading dealers. 
Price by mail, $1.30. 


FOY,HARMON & CO., Wee Haven, Ct. 


THE LADIES’ FAVORITE. 


FOR $2.50 WE WILL SEND A COPY OF 


EITHER 
“THE BELLE OF AUSTRALIA,” 


OR 


“ON LAND AND SEA,” 


ELEGANTLY BOUND IN CLOTH AND GOLD, 


AND 


Ballou’s Monthly Magazine, 


FOR 1885, 


OR BOTH BOOKS AND MAGAZINE, $3.50, 
ALL POSTPAID. 
THOMES & TALBOT, 
PUBLISHERS, 


BOSTON, 


BALLOU’S 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


For 1885. ILLUSTRATED. 


100 PAGES ENTERTAINMENT A MONTH (1,200 A 
YEAR) FOR $1.50 PER ANNUM, POSTPAID. 


The JANUARY NUMBER contains the open- 
ing chapter of Mr. Wm. H. Thomes’ new story,— 


LEWEY AND |; 


Or, Sailor Boys’ Wanderings. 


Charming Homances, Humorous Sketches, 
Love Stories, Travels and Adventures by | 
Sea and Land, Illustrated Poems, Music, 
Juvenile Department, Editor’s Drawer, 

Puzsle Page, Ladies Department, House- 
keeper's Department, Comic Klinstrations, 
#e. 


Most Complete and Popular Serial. ‘ 


t@ For $2.50 we will send a copy of either 


“THE BELLE OF AUSTRALIA,” 
OR 
“ON LAND AND SEA,” 


Elegant!y bound in cloth and gold, and BALLov’s ‘ 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE for 1885; or both Books 

and Magazine for $3.50. All postpaid. Will 

send January Number on receipt of ten cents. 

No notice taken of postal cards calling for speci- 

men copy. For sale by ail Newsdealers. Price, 

15 cents a copy. 


THOMES & TALBOT, Publishers, 


23 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


nrise and Sunset sent post- 


and ond Bofrothed sent ot 


Tuomas & Tacsot, Boston. 
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T0 THE NEWSDEALERS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The following are the best-selling books before the public. Try them. They are furnished 
to the trade at 1o cents a copy. Retail price from 15 to 20 cents. Send your orders to the 
agents given below 


No. 1. The Arkansas Ranger, or Dingle the Backwoodsman. 

A Story or East AnD West. BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

A vivid story, unrivaled in plot and character ; thrilling in marvelous adventures, 

No. 2. The Sea Lion, or The Privateer of the Penobseot. 

A Story or Ocean Lire. BY SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 

One of Cobb’s best; occurring during that fertile period of adventure, our second war with Baglend, 

No. 8. Marion’s Brigade, or The Light Dragoons. 

A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION. BY DR. J. H. ROBINSON. 


Among the many tales which Revoluti struggles have drawn from the of noted historians and storyellem, 


No. 4. Bessie Baine, or The Mormon’s Victim. 
A TALE oF UtaH. BY M. QUAD, OF THE DETROIT FREE PRESS. 
fe nip ccna pte , written expressly for our establishment, Mr. Lewis has shown up the whole system of Mormon 
Yo. 5. The Red Revenger, or The Pirate King of the Floridas. 
A TALE OF THE GULF AND ITs IsLANDS. BY NED BUNTLINE. 


This thrilling tale i that portrays many tragic and romantic phases of life at iod when deadly conflict was main- 
tained between between the Spaniards of Cube and the desperate pirates who i infested the sens fa ite vicinity come 


No.6. Orlando Chester, or The Young Hunter of Virginia. 
A Story oF CoLoNIAL Times. BY SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


This story is one of the happiest efforts of the author, who has wrought out a series of domestic scenes in private life of 


No.7. The Secret-Service Ship, or The Fall of San Juan d’Ulloa. 

A RoMANCE OF THE MExICAN War. BY CAPT. CHARLES E. AVERILL 
knowledge necessary to the production of his captivating 
No.8. Adventures in the Pacific, or In Chase of a Wife. 

BY COL. ISAAC H. FOLGER. 


This sea story will attract much attention from residents of the Cape, and many old whal aguins ond eon vil nel 
{es characters and incidents with lively interest, and all ah fond of adventure will vend it with ms 


No. 9. Ivan the Serf, or The Russian and Circassian. 
A TALE or Russia, TURKEY, AND Circassia. BY AUSTIN C. BURDICK 
This is a well-told and highly graphic story of life, domestic and military, in Russia, Turkey, and Curcassia.| 

Ne. 10. The Scout, or The Sharpshooters of the Revolution. 
A Sores coon REVOLUTIONARY STRUGGLE. BY MAJOR BEN. PERLEY 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 


THE NEW-ENGLAND NEWS COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 

THE CENTRAL NEWS COMPANY PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 

THE WESTERN NEWS COMPANY, Cuicaco, Itt. 

THE ST. LOUIS BOOK AND NEWS COMPANY, Sr. Louts, Ma 

THE BALTIMORE NEWS COMPANY, BALTiMors, Mp, 

THE ALBANY NEWS COMPANY, Ataany, N. Y. a 

THE NEWARK NEWS COMPANY, Newark, N. J. 

THE PITTSBURGH NEWS COMPANY, Prtrssurcn, Pa. 

THE CINCINNATI NEWS COMPANY, 

THE NEW-YORK NEWS COMPANY, New York, N. Y. 

THE NATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, New York, N. Y. 

THE BROOKLYN NEWS COMPANY Broox.yn, N.Y. 
HE NORTHERN NEWS COMPANY, Trov, N.Y. 


THOMES & TALBOT, Publishers Ballou’s “Monthly “Magazine, Bosten. 
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HE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, New York, N. Y. 
THE TORONT S ANY, Tozonto, Ontario, CANADA, 
THE TORONTO NEWS COMPANY Brancu], Currron, 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, Denver, Cotorapo. 
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| THE 
BEST HAIR DRESSING 


COCOAINE 


It kills Dandruff, promotes the 
Growth of the Hair, cures Scald Head 
and all Irritation of the Scalp. 


JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


~TARRANT'S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


KLEZER 


COOD NE 
10 LADIES’ > 


Greatest inducements ever of- 
fered. Now’s your time to ie up 
orders for our celebrated Teas 
and Coffees,and secure a beauti- 

ea or some 
<old Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Band Moss 


ComMPANY 


P.O, Box 289, 81 and 23 esey St., New York, 


LADIES! Inclose 10c. 

(stamps) for particulars ! 

testimonials! etc., in 

How to Beautity 

il, of Elegant Toilet ow to Beautify 

and the Complexion! Remove Wriokles! Black-Heads! 

Freckles ! Tan! and Pock-Marks! Emolitane heals Chapped 

Hands! Face and Lips. Splendid for the Toilet. Cascarene 

for the Hair. Corpus-Lean reduces superfiuous flesh 10 to 

15 Ibs, a month ! POISON ! NAME PAPER 

and mention article wan : 

Ohichester Chemical Co., 
2819 Madison Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cures Constipation, 
Kids Digestion,, 


Sold by all Druggists. 


TRADE MARR. 
lal INVALI 


T= only perfect substitute for Mother’s Milk. 
- The most nourishing diet for invalids and nursing 
mothers. Keeps in all c Cc ded hg aa 
cians. Sod everywhere. Send for our book ‘The Care 
and Feeding of Infants.’’ Sent fr e. 

DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston, Mass. 


6 
| 
| 
| SERIE Regulates the Bowels. 
E j Gentle and sure in its action; easily carried by every traveler; savebantte for ladies; readily taken by 
fi children. Thousands of testimonials from physicians, the — and the public from 1844 to the pres- 
; : ent time give evidence as to its efficacy and the general esteem in which it is held. 
| 
| 
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Grente 
QOMPLEXION SOAP. 


100 Yzars. 


aT S Soap, 


A Special Preparation for y Complexton. 


ow Waal ufed and recommended 


Wo bye Mifire/s Adelina Patts, 

Miftre/s Lilhe Langtry, and 
othere beauteous Ladyes. 
Y*Soape is marvellous for 
improving y* Complex- 

: yon, and for keepynge y* 

handes inne nice ordere. Y° Proprietors 
of PEARS’ SOAP are y* makers bye 
Royal Warraunt to -y* Prince of Wales. 


f@ Y° faire maidens and matrons, and 
goodlie youths and menne of America will 
truly find that y* wonderful virtues of 
PEARS?’ Soap, which all y* druggifts 


fell, have not been over-rated. 


ag 
What d'yé lack, my Masters, What d’ye lack? 
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Baltimore. 


ANSHIE; RU) 


Rew 


hich establishes them as unequalled in 


"WOR 
Avenue, 


EMINENC 


YEARS BEFORE THE PUBLIC upon their excellence alone have attained an UNPURCHASED PBR- 


4 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength 
and wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary 
kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the multitude 
of low-test, short-weight, alum, or phosphate powders. 

Sold only in cans. ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
CO., 106 Wall Street, New York. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’sS 


Vanilla Chocolat, 


Di Like all our chocolates, is pre. 
pared with the greatest care, and 
consists of a superior quality of 
cocoa and sugar, flavored with 
pure vanilla bean. Served as a 
drink or eaten dry as confec- 
tionery, it is a delicious article, 
and is nighly recommended by 
tourists. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & Co., 
Dorchester, Mass. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
timea the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


[MILK-DEPOT | 


O0,; Dorchester, Mass, 


e 


SAPOLIOG at; last. 


That: SAPOLIO a-doubt - 


3.T.a0Send your address, and a two-cent stamp for return postage, to the Enoch Morgan’s 
Sons{Co.,{22 Park Place, New York, and they will send you a complete alphabet in neat 
book form. It is very attractive in every way, and pleases the children, to whom it supplies 


excellent studies in outline drawing. 
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BALLOU’S MAGAZINE. 


Boston, Mass, ' 
Oct., 1885, 


CONTENTS. 


The Society Islands . The Pass of Finstermunz . . . Me’Cabe, Fr. yn 
LeweyandI . - + « « Wm. H. Thomes 313 The Shadow on the Wall . . Sallie A. Smith 376 
Strangers 1a 3 ‘eck of Trouble 

Life’s Seasons. . . . . . Lena Carr 336 Gentle Words... + Blanche Show 
Flame and Ashes. . . Vincent Cannington 356 Editorial Notes. . . 
Celtic Su Dr. Charles H. Campbell 358 The Ladies’ Own Page . 390 
How fiilander Went to the Circus Louise Dupee 362 The 392 
“Choose the One You Love Best” Jf. H. Parsons 365 Ruthven’s Puzzle Page at ee Se 
Those Tender Eyes of Blue . . Clinton Scollard 371 Things Pleasant and MON Ge cleans. 


Headache 


Often indicates derangement of the digest- 
ive and assimilative organs. Persons 
afflicted with this distressing complaint 
may be relieved by the use of Ayer’s Pills. 

“J have used Ayer’s Pills for «gray 
to which I am predisposed, and they in- 


variably relieve me Of 1 pain.” C. 
Webber, Manchester, N. H. 


“ Aver’s Pills are the best remedy I ever 
used for the cure of Sick Headache. They 
help me when all other remedies fail. 
Ida Thirteenth st., N. W., 
Washington, D 


* Ayer’s Pills invariably cure me of the 
headache.” Johh Stell, Germantown, Pa. 


“¥ have suffered for years from Sick 
- rset and have never found a remedy 


Ayer’s Pills 
speedy relief.” R. M. Coan, 
PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Valuable 


as a preventive, Ayer’s Sarsaparilla proves 
still more valuable, in thousands of cases, 
for the cure of chronic diseases. Warren 
Leland, the famous hotel proprietor of 
New York city, says that Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla cured one of his farm laborers of old 
Scrofulous ulcers; also, that he has per- 
sonally used Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


In Rheumatism 


with entire success. Charles Foster, 370 
Atlantic ave., Boston, Mass., writes: 
“Two years ago I was prostrated with 
Rheumatism. I tried various remedies, 
with little benefit, until I took 


AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla 


by which I was entirely cured.” 
Sold by all Druggists. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell. 


Sold by all Druggists. Mass., U. 8. A. 
HUMILIATING 
FS PY LES ERUPTIONS 
ITCHING 
AND 
BURNING 
TORTURES 


PEARLINE 
WASHING BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. — 


INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without 1t. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEW ARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above 1 and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


AND sPEcias OF ITCHING, Scaly, Pim Inheri 
Scrofulous and Con Diseases of the B — 
Scalp, with Loss of air, from infancy to old age, are posi- 

tively cured Remepizs. 

Cuticura LENT, the new blood purifier, cleanses 
the blood and oanegialien of impurities and poisonous ele 

"ricurA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Itching 
and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals Ulcers 
and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

CurTicura Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and Toilette 

Curticura, is i ie ia 
Humors, Skin Blemishes, 


HEMICAL Co,, Bos 
Send for How. to Gare Skin Diseases,” 


Canvassing 
free. Standard Siiver-ware 
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[Ss LABOR ME SOAP Al pped and Oily Skin. | 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ Sold everywhere. Price: CuTitcura, s0c,; Resotvent, 
1; Soar, 2sc. Prepared by the Porrzr Druc snp 


CORD-DE-LA-REINE. 


The Latest from Paris for Tailor Made Jackets and Suits, 


THE GENUINE IS STAMPED ON THE BACK OF EVERY YARD WITH THE NAME, 


“NONPAREIL CORD-DE-LA-REINE.” 


N.B.—A handsome costume can be made by combining Cord-de-la-Reine with the 
celebrated Nonpareil Velveteen, the jacket and overskirt of Nonpareil Cord-de-la- 
Reine, and the underskirt of Nonpareil Velveteen, or vice versa. 


t- FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST CLASS DRY GOODS HOUSES. 
SHAEN & FITHIAN, New York. 


** With the Odors of the Forest.” 
A D E THE GARDNER PINE NEEDLE SOAP, made 

from fresh young pine leaves; a delightful toilet soap, supe- 
Seo rior to tar soap; no rank smell of tar; softens and 


minently dissolves Superfluous Halr, root and stimulates the skin; makes complexion bright and clear. 
branch, in five minutes, wetaent pain, discoloration, or For Sate sy Druccists. Sample cake (4 ounces) mailed 
MALENE~ Mest, on receipt of 25 cents, by 

and Certain. Particr PARK & TILFORD, Gen’! Agents, New York. 


WILCOX SPECLIFIO ‘co, Philadelphia. Fa. 
BALLOUWS 


| MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


> eir treatmen r 


Established 1870. Send 10c. fer Book. 
100 PAGES ENTERTAINMENT A MONTH (1,200 A 
Lacan © SECRET OF BEAUTY AND YEAR) FOR $1.50 PER ANNUM, POSTPAID. 


or maids and matrons, | 2c, in — 
Address Mme. LA ROCHE’S Bazar, ilwaukee, 


IT PAYS 22" Rubber Printing Stamps NYROYAL 


ples free. J. M. Mitten & Co.,Cleveland,O “CHICHESTER’S ENGLISH” 
The Original and Only Genuine. 

Safe and always reliable. Beware of Worthless Imitations. 

“Chichester’s E: nglish” are the best made. satiapenerbt 


BOOKS. Send roc. for 88 p. Ill. Catalogue. TO LADIES, fociose tc. (stamps) for particulars, test. 
BUILDING COMSTOCK, 6 Astor Pl., N. Y. mali NAME PAP | 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, Y. HAMPLIN’S 
FOR THE LIBERAL EDUCATION OF WO- fy 
with a complete Course, Schools of Paint- PEARL 
ing and Music Astronomical Observatory, Laborato’ a FOR BEAUTIFYING THE THE COMPLEXION. $ 
emistry and Phys ics, Cabinets of Natural History, a SPEEDILY REMOVES SUNBURN, TAN, FRECKLES, 
seum of Art, a Library of 15,000 Volumes, ten Professors, leaving the skin soft and fair, adds great beauty to the 
twenty-three Teachers, and thoroughly equipped for its complexion, Mp. Patti and all beautiful women 
work. Students at present admitted toa preparatory course. use it. ONLY 50 cla. @ bottle, worth double that 
Catalogues sent on application red Ball it, Be sure Jor the 
sure von gett ne. 
. L, CAL WELL, D. D., LL.D., President. raggiste Ix & Co.. PROP'S, 


[JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


332, 351, 170, and his other styles. 
STEEL PENS. by Att DEALERS throughout 


® Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, (878. the WORLD. 


E> To introduce them we and Sunset sent post- 
BIG OFFE ewill GIVE AWAY CH ROMOS Suey ise of 10 cents each ly 
1,000 ——s rating Westing Machines. If you | two for 15 cents. on chromos Power of usic 
want one send us your . O. and express of- | and poo on receipt of 35 cents 
fice at once. The National Co., 23 Dey ddress, 
St., N.Y. & Tavsot, Boston. 
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the weather, winter or summer. In England it is pre-eminently the complexion 


Cleanliness is next to Godliness, 
oP) must be considered as 
eans of Gracefand a 

ergyman who recommends 

moral things should be willing 

to recommend($oxp am 
told that_my commendation of 
Pears” Soupyhas as opened for it 

a large sale in States: 
am willing to stand by every word in 
favor of it that I ever uttered.“ Aman 
must be fastidious indeed who is not 


A POR THR SKIN & COMPLEXION, 
As recommended ue the greatest English author- § 
+) PLEXION._ ity on the Skin, 


Pror, SIR BRASMUS WILSON, F. R. 8. 
of Surgeons, England. 


yout on and a Soft Skin. Wi with ee the | plainest features become 
Vithout them the handsomest are but coldly i iene. 


Many a complexion is marred by impure alkaline and Oolored Toilet Soap. 


Is specially prepared for the ——- skin of ladies and children and others sensitive . 


eeable and lasting perfume, beautiful and 
the greatest toilet, Its 


iS AWARDS, 


SOAP. 
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LEADING ORUGGISTS SELL Pl 


